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WHAT CHEER! 

CHAPTER L 

THE DEACON'S DAUGHTER. 

EAL is a small town situated on the south-east 
coast of England. It is better known to the 
mariner than to the inland dweller. The local histo- 
rian says that it is composed mainly of public-houses, 
the existence of which was explained by a drunken 
boatman to Lord Nelson on a memorable occasion. 
He said with a sottish leer : " We're always a-signalling 
here, and so of course we can't help being full of signs." 

The brine washes blue as deep water to the 
shingle and bursts into a Pacific whiteness of foam, 
and recoils snarling. The piece of water abreast is 
the liveliest and most gallant in life when the sun 
is high and the breeze brisk, when the surge runs 
with weight, and thore are plenty of ships to dance. 
The coast of Ramsgate floats in a snow-like gleam 
in the blue air, and upon the right is planted the 
mighty forefoot of the South Foreland, one of those 
giant lookouts which guard this realm with eager 
advanced brows, and splendid lanterns sparkling on 
their backs. 

In an old street not far from the sea there 
stands a house of an ancient face : a low, flat-fronted 
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building, a smug, deep-chested house. It was honey- 
combed with corridors which now led to nothing. 
Their issues had long been sealed. But the time 
had been when you fell out of the ends of them 
into caverns, and large places for the hiding of 
smuggled goods. 

The house looked directly down a narrow street ; 
at the end of it was the Baptist Chapel, of which 
the Reverend William Liver was minister; it was 
therefore a convenient residence for Mr. Levi 
Whittaker, its occupant and owner, because Levi 
was a deacon of the Baptist Chapel, and it pleased 
him to dwell within eyeshot of that house of 
worship. 

One fine evening, when the moon was shining 
brightly over the Downs, and when you heard 
nothing but the snore of the Channel as it slum- 
bered upon the shingle, idle for the want of a 
whipping wind, Levi Whittaker, and his old 
mother, Mrs. Whittaker, sat at a large round table, 
one on either hand. The deacon read through 
spectacles by the aid of a lamp; the old lady 
knitted. 

Levi sat in a sleeved- waistcoat ; the lamplight 
disclosed a rugged, weatherworn face. He was a 
man who had known sorrow. He had buried a 
wife whom he loved, and a son in his ninth year. 
Often had he bent over that boy when he slumbered, 
and turned up his eyes to God and thanked the 
Giver of all good things for this. The deacon's 
hope had been shaped into mould which was 
overrun with grass, and for a few years past, Levi, 
who was long punctual in this duty of love, had 
omitted to pluck a daisy from the small grave on 
the anniversary of the sleeper's death. Such is 
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human remembrance and affection in the father. 
The mother would have gone on picking the com- 
memorative daisy till death had plucked her. 

Levi Whittaker was. a retired boat-builder. He 
had built in his day some of the finest of the craft 
whose keels roared down the shingle when they 
rushed to the wash of the surf and smote the 
breaker into smoke. Three times had he failed : 
three times had he cast the eyes of a madman in 
the direction of Minster Union, near to Sandwich. 
And now behold him a retired boat-builder, one of 
the most snug and comfortable men in Deal, worth 
his ten thousand pounds, as they say, the money 
being his own, as well as the house in which he 
lived with his mother and daughter. 

The deacon's face was as broken and wrinkled 
as a walnut-shell. He had gipsy blood in him. 
You saw that in each raven thatch of brow, in the 
dull and dusky eye, in the flattened nose which 
some have likened to the pin-cushion and some 
to the strawberry; his hair was black and grisly, 
parted on one side, smeared like black paint athwart 
the forehead, and then it lay in curls about his ears 
and neck; his whisker was white and he wore it 
round the throat, shaving the chin and upper lip 
into a dark violet, that was accentuated by the width 
and heaviness of his mouth and the scarlet of it 

He read — he pored The lamp shone strong and 
steady; it lighted up a queer old-fashioned room, 
painted green with an oak wainscot of the height 
of a man and of a rich bronze with time. Queer 
nautical daubs himg round : the lugger Jolly Heart 
close hauled and away on some job of hovelling; 
a full rigged Dutchman, with her foremast stepped 
in her forecastle, and her foresail blowing over the 
B2 
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jib-boom end ; these and more of a like kind formed 
Deacon Levi's collection. The model of a Deal 
lugger stood in his window; close beside it lay a 
huge Bible. A cat slept at Mrs. Whittaker's feet, 
and a parrot, rendered uneasy by a beam of silver 
moonlight, clawed a noise of jangling iron wire into 
the stillness, and muttered fretfully. 

Mrs. Whittaker was as much like her son as one 
walnut is like another. Her features were heavy 
and crowded, and time had visited them by the 
sort of decay which deludes the vision. They had 
become confluent Lips and nose combined; the 
eyes wore very close. Her hair was as coarse as 
a horse's tail, but white as sifted snow; it sheathed 
her forehead like a cap, and above it sat a real cap, 
some long-shore fancy of lace and ribbon, of a taste 
so truly farcical that, as it was quite outside de- 
scription, so must it be left a secret. Yet she 
made an imposing figure as she sat knitting, a bony 
fiery old woman with eyes dim with the spirit of 
eighty. Her dress was a sort of satin, and shone 
and waved as she breathed; a little foot hand- 
somely shod rested close against the cat; the old 
lady had beautiful feet, and when anybody called, 
male or female, and sat with her, she would with 
careless, thoughtless hand raise her gown till her 
ankles were in sight. A clock ticked with an 
interpretable note upon the mantelpiece ; it was like 
the song of the engine-room faintly heard; in a 
sick bed you might have made words out of it for 
prophecies, admonitions, counsels. 

The parrot suddenly uttered an ear-piercing yell, 
and, dropping its head on one side, cried from its 
perch, "The deacon's no liar; oh, no, ha, ha! All 
Baptists ..." 
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" Shut up ! * groaned Mr. Levi, without removing 
his eyes from the little volume. 

"Her squawks have got the edge of an axe; 
they're enough to make you start yer shoulder- 
blades through your clothes!" exclaimed old Mrs. 
Whittaker, continuing to knit. "Yer'll have to get 
rid of her, Levi I don't think Mr. Liver likes her 
allusions to the Baptists. 'Stonishing how they 
picks up words." 

After a short silence — 

"What are yer reading?" 

"'The Siege of Jerusalem,'" answered Levi, in 
his peculiar slow, deep voice. 

"Edifyin'?" 

"You're not a-goin' to call it laughable," an- 
swered Whittaker, looking at the title of the book 
on the back of the cover ; " here's all the f 's made 
s's of, and vicey verser." He put the book down 
and yawned. " The Jews," said he, " are interesting 
enough in Holy Writ, but when they steps out of 
the Bible and ceases to be chosen and inspired, 
and the like, I'm for giving them a wide berth. 
Mothers are eatin' of their babies in this here little 
book. Old Cox at the corner called to me yester- 
day morning, and says, 'Mr. Whittaker, do you 
want a bargain in reading ? ' ' I'm no reader,' says I. 
'Something quite in your line,' says he. 'Price 
threepence; it's worth all the libraries in the world 
put together, and'll provide yer with entertainment 
down to your dying hour; for afore you're halfway 
through, the beginning's gone out of yer 'ed, and 
you've got to start again.'" 

" And it ain't readable ? " 

" No." 

He stood up as he spoke. 
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"I wish/' said lie, thrusting his hands into his 
breeches' pockets, "that I'd been heducated when 
I was a boy." 

"So you was," said Mrs. Whittaker. 

"I said heducated, mother." 

" We gave you of our best Your father was a 
poor man. He was a poor man all his life." The 
old lady began to make faces at her knitting. 

"I've got nothen to say against that," said the 
deacon, withdrawing his hands to gesticulate with 
a slow and formal sawing of the air. "What I 
jpiss is words. I want what they call language. I 
Ain't got none." 

" Words ! words ! words ! " screamed the parrot 

" You've got words enough to carry you through 
lite, and words enough to make me un'appy," said 
the old lady, with a passionate nod at him. rt Your 
pockets are full of threepenny bits, and you're 
cryin' out 'cause they aren't sixpences. It's a-flying 
in the face of God and a-dishonouring of the memory 
of your father to talk so." 

"What I want is words," continued the deacon 
coolly, in his deep, slow voice, apparently taking 
no notice of her remarks, saving that he looked for 
an instant more stern and black than usual as his 
dusky eyes dwelt on the parrot "Every Sunday 
makes me know it. I never hear Mr. Liver bat 
that I feel that there's much more in me than 
there is in him, if it 'ud only come out I want 
words, plenty of 'em, strong, fiery, sweet, and bitter. 
I want clothes for the children of my soul ; without 
words they are things of air, mere sperrits." 

" How the man keeps on I " said the old lady, who 
perhaps had a right to resent all this as a reflection 
upon her care of him when he was a little boy. 
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" Where's Joyce ? " suddenly exclaimed the deacon, 
after a short pause. 

" Down by the water, I dessay, a-looking for her 
ship — poor dear little heart," crooned Mrs. Whittaker, 
in a voice so low and tender that it was almost 
melody. 

Mr. Levi did not appear to hear or heed this 
reply. He said, burying his hands afresh — 

" Words — that's my want Fiery and sweet. I'm 
always a-blundering for the want of 'em. Never cared 
to address a public meeting for that reason. Who's 
Mr. Heron, that he should talk like a gentleman, 
whilst I can just read and scarcely write ? " 

" He got his living by teaching," exclaimed the old 
woman quickly ; " he dealt in words as you did in 
boats. Can he build a boat ? And yer say yer has 
no words. Never knew such a tongue, then. Why, 
father's was a sleeper's alongside of yourn." 

"Look how I blunder for the want of words," 
continued the deacon, who, by the simple rule of 
not attending to what his mother said, was not often 
vexed by her. " I says to Mr. Liver the other day, 
talking with some excitement about a certain party, 
' Even a worm/ I says, ' would recoil.' His smile stops 
me. I knew I'd said something ridiculous. * What's 
amusing of you, Mr. Liver ? ' says I. ' Why, Mr. 
Whittaker,' says he, shaking with laughter, 'I do 
believe that of all the animals which Noah saw 
safely aboard the ark, the one that couldn't possibly 
recoil would be the worm.' ' What's the word ? ' says 
L ' Turn,' says he." 

" What d'yer want with yer turns, and yer worms, 
and the like of such sayings? You're too fond of 
hallergorising, as old Mr. Juniper, who occupied 
Liver's pulpit before you was breeched, used' to tell 
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dandy Tucker when he'd go drunk to him for advice." 

The brass hammer fell upon the house-door — a 
smart single knock. A bell was pulled. The house- 
door opened, and a man thrust his head with his cap 
on into the parlour, and after peering a moment or 
two, said, " May I come in ? " 

" Step in, Liver — walk in, Jeremy," said Mr. Whit- 
taker. " How's father this evening ? " 

Mr. Jeremy Liver pulled off his cap, and, tossing 
it on to a table in the passage, entered the room. He 
shook hands with Mr. Whittaker ; he bowed, but with 
an air of caution, to the old lady, who returned his 
salutation with two nods. 

This person was what a seaman would call a 
stump-ended man. His age was about twenty-nine, 
his clothes nautical, his looks burnt to the marine 
aspect. He might have been a boatman ; he might 
have been master of a ship. A strong, red beard, 
scissors-trimmed, stuck out from his chin; his hair 
was dark-red and long ; his eyes were small and dark, 
and they shot like stars in their sockets ; he could 
not keep them steady through some defect of the 
nerve, but all the while they danced he was looking 
at you straight and keen ; he was short, as broad as a 
table in the back, and his arms were disproportion- 
ately long. 

" Sit down, Jeremy ; sit you down," exclaimed the 
deacon, with a note of cordiality ; " how's father ? " 

" Well," answered Mr. Liver, taking a chair, with 
a dancing glance at the white-haired old lady, who 
had dropped her knitting to hear him and watch 
him. "It's like this with Reverend William: when 
he gets a small attack of the rheumaticks he drinks 
water. I beg him to consider that water, by un- 
settling his digestion, upsets his head, so that he 
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gets all the sensations of being drunk without the 
enjoyment But it's of no use." 

" Squalls a-coming ! " shrieked the parrot. 

"Do your father know that you talk of him 
behind his back m this fashion?" said Mrs. Whit- 
taker, knitting quickly. 

" Ah ! but what do you mean, Mrs. Whittaker, by 
this fashion ? I speak of him as a kindly son should ; 
I venerate his gray hairs. Don't he preach the most 
beautiful sermon of any man in Kent ? " 

"So he do," exclaimed Deacon Levi, standing 
motionless, his hands behind him, his legs wide 
apart 

" When are 'e going to seek for a ship, Mr. Liver ? " 
inquired Mrs. Whittaker. 

"That's no business of ourn, mother," exclaimed 
Whittaker quickly. 

" I don't like to think of an intelligent young man 
crawling about the beach, sucking at an old pipe all 
day long, in and out at the sign of the ' Devil's 'Orns,' 
where," cried the old lady, passionately knitting with 
the needles close to her nose, " they may draw you ale 
with a head, but it's a head you'll get no brains out o£" 

She let fly a rasping shriek of laughter like some 
Irish wife in a barrack yard, and in an instant the 
parrot shrieked in admirable imitation. 

"All this is no business of ourn," exclaimed the 
deacon with gloomy temper. 

" Why don't 'e get a ship ? " said the old lady. 
" Why don't 'e go to sea and make a man of himself? " 

" You're middling outspoken to-night, Mrs. Whit- 
taker," said liver. " You think you can take liberties 
with me because I'm a sort of connection of yours. 
If that bird talked to me half as freely as you do, 
bloomed if I wouldn't scrag him." 
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"Now, Liver — now, Jeremy, if you, please," said 
the deacon deeply, " you're addressing a lady of eighty 
years of age, let alone my mother." 

" She riles me ; she calls me a loafer ; she says I 
drink, and that I refuse to go to sea and be a man. 
By thunder, Mr. Whittaker, I'd scrag a bigger fowl 
than that if it talked so." 

" I was with his mother when she died," said the 
old lady in a voice broken and high with distress; 
" sho was my cousin, and all the time that I was 
a-nursing of her she'd keep on saying, ' I fear that 
. Jeremyll never come to any good : 'e can't distinguish : 
*e don't know how to respect, 'ell speak of his father 
as if 'e was a boatman, and of ine as if I was that boat- 
man's wife ! ' " 

The old lady said this, apparently addressing the 
model of the Deal lugger. 

" It isn't true," said Liver doggedly, staring with a 
lowered head at Mrs. Whittaker ; " I loved my mother, 
and you can't love a person without respecting her." 

" What's the good of this sort of talk ? " said the 
deacon, pulling out a large silver watch, and then 
stepping to the window, from which, however, he 
instantly returned. 

" Where's Joyce ? " asked Mr. Liver ; and he sat up, 
and his reddish beard caught the light and shone like 
metal towards the deacon, as he asked the question. 

" Where's Lizzie Collins ? " said Mrs. Whittaker. 

liver sprang to his feet pale and savage ; he was 
making for the door. 

"The orphan, I mean — the friendless orphan yet 
know, Jeremy," cried out the old lady. " Traid to 
face the question ? " 

The deacon in a stride or two caught Liver by 
the arm. 
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"111 have no ill-blood," said he. He whispered 
eagerly, " She's old : she don't know what she says : 
might as well wrangle with the language on a tomb- 
stone as be angry with her talk." 

" Lizzie Collins has got nothing to do with me. I 
know her and so does Mrs. Whittaker, and so does the 
half of Deal," exclaimed Liver sullenly, facing about, 
arrested by the grip of the deacon's hand. 

" I have read somewhere, that them who looks low 
sees dirt," said Mr. Whittaker. " Miss Collins has left 
Deal, I believe, and she's no business of oum, mother, 
any more than Jeremy's going to sea is." 

The old lady arose and walked out of the room. 
Her step was wonderfully firm ; she tossed her head 
as she went, as a stately ship moves its bowsprit in 
pitching. Her son watched her till she was gone. 
Jeremy pulled a chair, and sat. with his legs out and 
his head hung. 

"She's getting very old," said Mr. Whittaker. 
" Arter eighty, every day's like chucking in a cartful 
o' chalk, when the hatches are flush, and your ship's 
as deep as she'll go." 

" Lizzie Collins has got nothing to do with me/' 
said Liver. 

" You've said so, and I believe it, Jeremy." 

" The old granny uses her name to poison Joyce 
against me." 

"There's always a deal of scandal a- washing about 
in a little place like this," exclaimed Mr. Whittaker. 
"If I was to lay my ear agin that wall, you bet 
I'd hear something that wouldn't be good for the 
reputation of my neighbours. It isn't Miss Collins 
with Joyce, Liver; it's Capt'n Heron. She didn't 
like yer putting that piece into the Messenger. It 
drove the pretty fool into mourning. I've took 
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notice that she seems to have given yer a wider 
berth ever since." 

" It was true, anyhow," said Liver, folding his arms 
and beating time with his foot as though he whistled 
a hornpipe inwardly in his bad temper. " Heron is 
known here. A good many are interested in the 
man. 'Twas an item of news, and I saw no harm in 
giving it to the editor." 

" A pity it came from your 'and." 

" It was bound to be seen," said Jeremy, speaking 
quickly. " It was in the Ashford paper as a piece of 
East Kent news. They got it out of the Shipping 
Gazette. 'Twas bound to find its way into print here." 

" All the same, it's a pity it came from your 'and," 
said the deacon. "Old Mr. Heron is no friend of 
ourn, and that's why I shduld be sorry that he should 
be throwed into distress by any act of any member of 
this family." 

He stood looking at Liver, considering him a little, 
whilst that gentleman watched the parrot 

" Are yer likely to be going again to sea ? " said he. 

"I've been home six months. I was away two 
years and a half. I'd never go to sea again if I could 
help it," answered Liver, continuing with his foot the 
silent dance of temper that was in his soul. " When 
father dies I suppose I shall have enough ; and I ask 
for nothing more in this world than to settle down 
with Joyce." 

"Yer can't be going the right way to work," said 
Mr. Whittaker thoughtfully, still further blackening 
and roughening his forehead by contraction of his 
browa " I allow that your object in inserting that 
piece was to let my girl know Heron was drownded, 
so that you might stand a chance." 

" I've never said that," exclaimed Mr. LivAr. 
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" Whatever might have been meant," continued 
the deacon, " it was clumsy. It fusterated instead of 
advancing yer. We none of us love the messenger 
of ill-noose. Yer should have kept yer 'and out of 
that job. The idea of courting a girl, as it might be, 
through a noosepaper ! If I was you, I'd make haste 
to pass as capt'n, and after you've held command a 
voyage, you might find the girl more inclinable, 
backed as she knows you are, by my wishes and 
yer father's." 

Mr. liver began to whistle; then going to the 
window, he drew the blind aside and looked out 

" A bright night," said he, " and a blank calm. If 
the ship hasn't fetched the Downs, she'll have brought 
up in Dungeness Bay ; she can't be far off." 

" What ship are you talking about ? " 

"Heron's ship, the Atlantic" replied Liver, drop- 
ping the blind and coming to the table. 

" She's been reported, then ? " 

"She was off the Wight this morning." 

Just as Mr. Liver said this a young woman, 
dressed for going out, presented herself in the 
doorway. She started back, and seemed about to 
go ; then stood still and said, in a firm, clear voice, 
" I thought granny was here." 

a Good evening, Joyce," said Mr. Liver. 

The girl made a step that brought her just within 
the threshold, and said, " Good evening." The light 
rf the lamp was upon her; it could not make her 
complexion more tender than it showed by the sun. 
She was dark and sweet, with a bright and searching 
eye. She carried her figure defiantly — of late there 
had been a reason for this ; she stood stubbornly in 
her form of which her attire could not conceal the 
beautiful shapeliness. Liver's eyes devoured her. 
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Probably a handsomer girl had never been born in 
Kent, a county of rustic beauties. She owed her 
colour to the strain of gipsy blood, but her features 
were purely English. Her hair was black and very 
plentiful, and she wore it low almost to the eye- 
brows under her shovel-shaped hat Her clothes 
looked as if she was in mourning; there was no 
crape, but everything, including the straw of the 
hat, was black. 

" Jest come in, Joyce ? " said the deacon. 

"I'm just going out, father," answered the girl, 
pulling a pair of gloves from her pocket 

The deacon looked at the clock, and said, 
"Supperll be ready in 'arf an hour; don't keep 
your granny waiting; the wings are not a-sproutin' 
on her shoulders to-night" 

" I've brought you a piece of news, Joyce," said Liver. 

" Have you ? " she answered, scarcely looking at 
him whilst she reared her figure. "How do you 
know it isn't stale, Jeremy ? " 

Here the parrot most appropriately crackled, 
" Ha ! ha ! " There was nobody else to laugh. 

"Have yer heard, then, that the ship's in the 
Channel ? " exclaimed the deacon. 

" Yes, and I don't want to get any more informa- 
tion about her from Jeremy," replied Joyce, making 
as if she would go. 

Th# deacon tried to exchange a look with Liver, 
but the infatuated seaman had no eyes but for the 
girl. 

" Well, Joyce," said he, " all that I can say is, the 
Atlantic may be in the Downs; if she is, and all's 
well with Captain Heron, then I'll first thank God " 
— the young woman arched her mouth at him in 
disgust — "and afterwards," he continued, "ask your 
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forgiveness for my haste in putting that paragraph 
into the paper-on my knees, if you wilL" 

"It's fairly spoke/' said the deacon, in his deep 
voice. 

"Father, you'll not wait supper for me, please/' 
said the girl, with a manner of mutiny that made 
you guess she owed more than her colour to the 
strain of gipsy blood. " If no boat comes from the 
ship, I shall go on board/' 

"You'll do nothing of the sort, if you please," 
said the deacon. "What! a young woman, and my 
daughter, cruisin' about alone among the shipping in 
the Downs arter nightfall ! Let Liver go along with 
yer, and I shall have no objection." 

"I'll go with pleasure. Will you let me go?" 
cried Liver. 

" Do you object to my going alone, father { " ex- 
claimed Joyce. 

" Alone ? Most certainly, and so would yer grand- 
mother." 

" If no boat comes off from that ship, how am I to 
get news of Captain Heron ? " said the girL 

The parrot laughed again, and Mr. Whittaker 
laughed also. 

"Noose! First," said he, "you've got to larn 
that the vessel's arrived ; next, there's ne'er a boat- 
man who wouldn't for a shullan and a pint of beer 
fetch yer all the noose you want." 

" What news do you expect to get, Joyce ? " -asked 
Jeremy. 

"Better news than your paragraph, pray God," 
she cried, with a flash of her eye as she rounded 
upon him. 

" Why won't yer let bygones be bygones ? " ex- 
claimed the deacon, in his gloomiest manner. 
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"You'll not wait supper for me, father," said 
the girl, going. 

"How long d'yer mean to prowl about the 
beach? Is prowl the right word? Crawl, then," 
said the deacon. " I don't like to hear of young 
women being out alone by themselves of a night, 
not even if they're servant gells." 

"What are you afraid of?" said Joyce, pausing 
in the door and looking at her father. "Am I a 
stranger in Deal? What's the name of the man in 
this old place who's likely to insult me? Give me 
his name, can you ? " 

"If I could, I'd call upon him," answered Levi, 
looking with a sort of solemn fatherly pleasure at 
his daughter. "Anyway, bo back soon, and don't 
you go off alone ; " and he lifted his forefinger 
menacingly. 

"I'll promise you that," said the girl; and with- 
out speaking a word to Liver, she swept off, and 
the housedoor rang like a musket shot as she 
fetched it to after her. 

"She's got the temper of a tigress," said the 
deacon, "and she's slowly a-denominating of me. 
How do that come about ? It isn't that I'm a yield- 
ing man. No t>ne can be stubborner than me. But 
suppose I say, 'Don't you go out to-night/ to this 
girl, and she goes, what am I to do? I can't lock 
her up, and I don't choose to lock her out. I've 
got to leave it to the nature in her." 

"It always has to come to it," said Liver. 
"Parents die and children grow old, and nature's 
been acting all through with them. Why don't 
parents let it act early whilst they're alive, to see 
how it's operating?" 

"Still, she's a-getting of the upper 'and," said 
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Mr. Whittaker, picking up the " Siege of Jerusalem," 
and turning the little volume about "She's 
a-denominatin , of me." He clearly enjoyed the 
pronunciation of this word denominatin'. "It's all 
along of her grandmother, who weakens my authority 
to that degree that for any hinfluence I'm capable 
of I might be that there parrot," and he pointed 
with a hand like a spade at the cage. 

"God's too watchful over some folks," said Liver. 
" The Bible speaks of it as threescore and ten. 
After that, I think every day shoves a party more 
and more in the road. I think I could easily love 
granny Whittaker, but she won't let me begin." 

"Stick to one course in this 'ere love-makm'," 
said the deacon, with a grim smile. " Yer don't 
want the grandmother as well as the granddaughter, 
do 'e?" 

" I shall go down to the beach and get the 
news," said liver, starting up. " It will be strange 
if he should be alive, after all." 

"I'm afraid there's no fear of it, poor chap. 
Stop and have a bite. Whatever's the news, good 
or bad, it'll reach us here fast enough." 

But Mr. Liver declined to sup with the deacon, 
and in a few moments Mr. Whittaker sat down alone 
to kill the little while before supper by trying his 
hand again at one more page of the "Siege of 
Jerusalem." 



CHAPTER It 

THE SWEETHEARTS. 

Moonlight over the Downs, and the hush of the early 
autumn evening is upon the waters. Has the earth a 
fairer sight to offer? The full moon floats in the 
south and is coming up slowly. All is trembling 
silver under her, and on either hand spreads the 
gloom of the night filled with fibres of the silvered 
ships — a hundred to a hundred and fifty sail — and 
the moon does not eclipse the large and beautiful 
galaxy of riding lights which shake and twinkle upon 
the sea — some, on the smaller vessels, rocking. 

On the verge of the South Sand Head flashes the 
star of the light-ship. The sea itself is luminous this 
night ; the ripples break in little feathers of fire upon 
the shingle; and in the wash and coil of the tide 
running to the eastward, you may catch sight of 
lambent shootings and gleams, as mysterious as the 
midnight sparkle of the mighty distant ocean when 
she sleeps. 

The esplanade at Deal is broken into several pieces 
by houses, some whose fore-foot seems planted in the 
very wash. One of these bits of esplanade was a 
lovely nautical picture this sweet autumn evening by 
the sea. Anchors and chains lay about all silvered ; in 
the midst was a capstan with a rope about it, and at 
the end of that rope hung a galley-punt, bow-on, the 
]>ebbles around her shining hoarily as they swept with 
sharp descent into the fingering curl of sur£ 
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Two boatmen leaned in the laziest of lounging 
postures over the capstan. Behind them was a public- 
house gay with a green blind ; the light behind shone 
through this, and showed up the correct representation 
of a frigate painted on the blind A drunken voice 
was singing in that public-house ; it stopped suddenly, 
then a clock in the town struck eight, and in a minute, 
the faint draught of air being inshore, you heard a 
sound of tinkling upon the waters. They were striking 
eight bells upon the ships, and one of them was getting 
her anchor afresh as though fearing to foul another, 
and from her came a chorus of twenty throats timed 
by the clank of the pawls, wonderfully pure as music 
in the distance, and delightful to hearken to all that 
way oft. 

" Bill/' said one of the lounging boatmen, " blowed 
arter all if I don't think the wind's a-coming out of 
theNo'the." 

" S'elp me," says the other, whitening his grey 
beard into the look of ice by a sudden lift of it against 
the stare of the moon, " I don't care one cuss where it 
comes from, so long as it do come." 

" And hard ! " said the other. 

M Bully for you ! Ain't yer sick of all this bally 
brightness?" continued the man, waving his hand 
with gathering excitement at the attentive stars. 
" What's come to the weather ? It's no then but fine- 
ness now ; calms as yer can see to shave in. In moy 
time it used to blow ; when I was a boy it blew. Why, 
only a few years ago, winter arter winter, it snowed 
and it blowed till all was screech and whirl, and you 
couldn't for Gord's sake tell which end was up'urds. 
Flares on the Good'ens ; flares out yonder," he roared, 
striking out his hand into south-west with a wild 
gesture of passion ; " ships a-pitching bow under, and 
c2 
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wanting nothen,'" lie added with a sarcastic yell, 
" but pilots, chains and anchors, and assistance from 
us men. Look at that bloomin' show. Durned if 
even a corpse comes ashore nowadays to keep a man's 
sperrits up." Again he struck out his arms seawards. 

" If it hadn't been for a gent," said the other boat- 
man, who lay with folded arms upon the capstan as if 
he wore a part of it, " who chucked me a bob yesterday, 
I shouldn't ha' had the smell of a glass of ale near 
my nose since last Monday morning. I was stand- 
ing at this 'ere capstan along with Tom Adams, when 
a gent comes along, stops, and watches us, laughin'. 
' Is he a-laugin' at us ? ' says Tom. ' Hi, you men ! ' 
sings out the gent, * how long have you been at that 
job ? It's what they call a soft job, ain't it ? When I 
went away last year/ says 'e, ' I left yer leanin' and 
standin jest as yer now leanin' and standin'. A 
twelvemonth of it I How fearful sick you must be ! ' 
' Why don't that slabby son of a dog pass on ? ' says 
Tom, who was a bit sprung. * D'ye want a job, you 
men ? ' sings out the gent ' What sorter job ? ' says 
L ' That's right, never be in a 'urry,' says the gent 
1 Complain to the world that you're starvin'; but when- 
ever you're asked if you want a job, always answer, 
what sorter job ? ' " 

" Bloomed if I wouldn't have gone for that covey," 
exclaimed the other boatman. "I'd ha' made him 
give the chemist a turn." 

" f It's a job,' says the gent, ' that 'ull stiffen yer 
spines, and redden yer noses. Yer'll see fireworks till 
you squint, and sing thick songs, and reel 'ome a- 
vomiting to beat the ole ooman.' " 

" Bloomed if I wouldn't ha' gone for 'im," ex- 
claimed the other boatman, convulsing his lounging 
attitude. 
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"' What's the nearest sign?' sings out the gent 
'There it is/ I says, chucking my chin up at the 
Frigate there. He spins a couple of shullens at us, 
and sayin' 'that's the sorter job you men like/ 
walked on, lookin' back and laughin' as if he could 
split his sides." 

"Wish more like 'im 'ud come this way," said 
the other boatman. - I'd stand 'ere to be laughed 
at all day for a couple o' shullens." 

At this moment Joyce Whittaker turned the 
corner, and walking to the edge of the esplanade, 
stood straining her sight at the shipping. The 
stream of tide shook tike water under the moon; 
but so breathless it was, you could see some of 
the riding lights in points of fire under the 
silvered shadows; you could hear a fiddle and a 
man singing, though you couldn't see his ship. 
Joyce, rounding suddenly, cried out — 

" I say, men, can you give me any news of the 
Atlantic?'* 

"She's in the Downs," answered one of the 
boatmen. 

"She's in the Downs!" echoed the girl, making 
a short run of panting excitement towards them 
and then stopping. "When did she arrive?" she 
asked, putting her hand in her pocket 

" She drifted in with the tide, and brought up 
a little arter seven." 

"Has any news from her come ashore?" cried 
Joyce, pulling out her purse. 

"I've heerd none, miss," answered the boatman, 
coming to her side in an unwieldy roll and screw- 
ing down his eyes at the purse. 

"Oh, my God!" exclaimed the girl. "How am 
I to get news? I want to hear about Capt'n 
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Heron. He was drowned off the Cape, you know, 
so the newspapers said. I haven't much money 
here," says she, dodging her head at her little purse 
by the moonlight, "but you shall have it all if 
you'll go off and bring me news of Capt'n Heron." 

"How much have yer got, miss?" said the 
boatman. 

" Two-and-sixpence," answered the girl. 

"'Ardly worth while, Bill, a-laimchin' the boat 
and a-muckin' about in sarch of a craft at this 
hour of the night for two-an-a-'ar£" 

Bill growled in answer that it was impossible 
for a man on the lookout for jobs to rear a family 
on one-and-thruppeny trips to sea. 

"Here's a boat coining ashore now," exclaimed 
the other boatman. "She seems a-making for this 
part of the beach." 

Just then a tall figure came on to this piece of 
esplanade, walking quickly, on long legs that took 
long strides. He was dressed in a soft, wide, black 
hat, plenty of white necktie, and a long clergy- 
man's coat, and he appeared as a parson in the 
moonshine. He called out eagerly in a cultivated, 
well-bred voice — 

" Is it true, men, that my son's ship has arrived 
in the Downs?" 

"She's out yonder, Mr. 'Eron," said the boat- 
man, who still leaned over the capstan, but he 
erected himself a moment to stretch one ashen 
arm towards the sea south-west 

"I should like to go on board," exclaimed the 
old gentleman, who talked on a sudden as though 
short of breath. "I had no idea till I met Mr. 
Liver just now that the Atlantic had been re- 
ported as even in the Channel/ 
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Meanwhile Joyce stood at the edge of the 
esplanade stock still, strenuously staring at an ap- 
proaching boat, that floated like a drop of ink, 
with sparkling antennae of oars in the tide swim- 
ming in pearls under the moon. She very well 
knew who the old gentleman was that was speaking 
to the boatman, and she did not look behind her. 

" Might wait till that there boat comes ashore, 
sir," said one of the men. "She's making more 
for the west'ard I allow she'll arrive about abreast 
of the Nelson Inn." 

"A boat!" exclaimed the tall and gentlemanly 
Mr. Heron, in his white neckcloth, putting on a 
pair of spectacles and shading his sight with a 
trembling hand from the showering splendour of 
the satellite. "Yes! I see her now; but there are 
many ships, and I see two other boats." 

Just when he said this Joyce turned and 
walked past him quickly, without looking. He 
started on seeing her, and cried out — 

"Oh, Miss Whittaker, pray tell me, have you 
had news of my son ? " 

"No more than you, sir," answered the girl, 
stopping and turning upon him, and slightly curt^ 
seying with the grace of a dancer. 

" Stop a minute," sung out one of the boatmen 
with excitement; "blowed if I don't think that 
boat'll beach here arter alL" 

" Next capstan," growled the other boatman ; " it's 
the Lovely Will. She'll let you know, Mr. Heron, 
anyhow, where the Atlantic's brought up." 

The girl moved on, and turned the corner of the 
block of buildings. Mr. Heron started after her with 
his long legs, and gained her side in a minute. You 
saw even by the moonlight that he was a very hand- 
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some old man — pale, light eyes, yellow side- whiskers, 
an aquiline nose, a good mouth, upright though he 
grasped a stick. 

" Did you know," said he, " that the Atlantic was 
in the Downs ? " 

" Not until I asked those men," she answered, in 
a low voice vibrant with restraint. 

" Somebody should come ashore — the mate — the 
second mate— someone ought to come ashore ! " cried 
the old gentleman. "Oh, Miss Whittaker," he con- 
tinued, and his voice became broken, " will it not be 
ominous if the ship's people keep silent should they 
remain long at anchor ? " 

Joyce walked by his side without answering. He 
was an overwhelming presence to her. It was not only 
that he was her sweetheart's father ; he had done his 
utmost when his son was last at home to persuade 
him to break off with her ; she knew that Likewise 
that her father hated Mr. Heron, that Mr. Heron 
viewed Mr. Whittaker with contemptuous pity rather 
than with pure contempt, which was very degrading 
— a sort of leavening of dislike by concern for his 
excessive ignorance. The girl's heart throbbed. Old 
Heron had never walked with her before. They 
turned the corner of the block, and stepped upon a 
longer and wider platform of esplanade sheeting, pale 
as mist, to the house that ended it ; and by this time 
the boat, which was a Deal galley-punt, was drawing 
close, urged by three oars, and she certainly would 
take the beach where the pair stood. 

"This state of suspense is a dreadful trial," ex- 
claimed Mr. Heron, resting his hands upon the top 
of his stick, and looking at the boat. " You have been 
down here very often, I've heard, to inquire after the 
Atlantic" and he looked at her and faintly smiled. 
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" I wanted to get the news ; I have a right to hear 
the news. Your son loved me — this was the ring he 
gave me," said Joyce desperately, dragging off her 
glove, then holding up her hand and flashing up her 
eyes full of moonlight at Mr. Heron. 

His figure turned rigid, and he remained silent 
She walked away some distance. 

The boat was a heavy galley, and, having fallen to 
leeward, she was making poor way under her oars 
against the steady volume of tide. Other boats were 
moving about beneath the moon, but none but this 
seemed to be steering for the beach. Here on this 
esplanade were more capstans for the heaving up of 
boats, more spare anchors and chains for the ready 
rush of the hoveller. The surf sang sweetly as it 
combed the shingle. The public - houses which 
formed the street at the back were silent, and 
beautiful as this night was, few persons were about 
Now and again a boatman passed — merely a boat- 
man; we are at the north end of Deal, an unfre- 
quented part 

Now, whilst Mr. Heron and Joyce Whittaker 
stood well asunder watching the boat, a third figure 
came out of the street at the back. It was Mr. 
Jeremy liver. He saluted Mr. Heron by touching 
the peak of his cap, and seeing Joyce, went up to her. 

* I wish you'd leave me be," said she ; " at such a 
time as this, too. I can't talk — I really cannot talk," 
and she shrank by a step or two from him. 

"I only wanted to tell you, Joyce," exclaimed 
the man, without the least noticeable expression of 
temper, " that if you like I'll go right off and fetch 
you what news is to be got." 

She pointed dumbly to the boat that was now 
elose in, and went away a little further ; and liver 
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went towards Mr. Heron, so that he centred him and 
the girl, and there the three stood. On a sudden, 
tall Mr. Heron, lifting his white hand to the side of 
his mouth, bawled in a fine, manly old voice, " Boat 
ahoy ! " 

"Hallo I" shouted one who was standing up in 
the stern sheets, evidently staring with all his might 
at the three watchers on the short length of 
esplanade. 

" Can you tell me where the ship Atlantic lies ? " 
the old gentleman shouted. 

" Ha, that I can. I can give you more news about 
her than any man aboard. Can't you make me out, 
father ? Don't you know me by the sound of my 
voice ? " 

It was uncommonly like old Heron's voice, only 
stronger and heartier. The figure in the stern sheets, 
when he had spoken, pulled off his cap and 
flourished it with a loud hurrah, shouting, " Give 
way my lads, another dozen strokes." 

Joyce shrieked suddenly, and rushed along the 
esplanade to Mr. Heron, whilst Mr. Liver, after 
standing motionless a minute when the figure had 
ceased to speak, turned with a surly sweep of his 
stump-ended shape, and burying his hands in his 
pockets, made off, dog-like, with his head hung. 

"It's Capt'n Heron," cried the girl, trembling. 
" The paragraph was a lie. He's been alive all along, 
and my heart has been breaking for him." 

Saying this, she sprang on to the shingle from 
a height of three or four feet, and ran down to the 
cream of the surf just as the boat, striking the beach 
stem on, swung to. 

"Why, Joyce! Is it you, my blossom?" ex- 
claimed Captain Heron in a shout of joy, springing 
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from the gunwale to the beach with his arms ex- 
tended. 

"Oh, Tom! oh, Tom!" she cried, "the news- 
papers said you were drowned ; " and the handsome 
girl, looking very pale in the white light, began to 
sway and gasp, as if she must faint. 

Captain Heron took her to his heart, and held 
her to him with a sailor's hug, and kissed her four 
or five times, whilst old Mr. Heron stood looking 
on at the edge of the esplanade still and stiff as a 
steeple. 

" I shan't keep you waiting above an hour," said 
Captain Heron to the boatmen. 

" Right yer are, sir." 

" That's my father, Joyce," said he. " Come along 
whilst I shake the old man's hand. Does lie think 
me drowned ? " 

"Go to him first," answered the girl, who was 
shaking with excitement and the emotions of that 
meeting. "He hates me. I'll wait for you here, 
by the boat. He musn't keep you long. Oh, Tom ! 
My God ! dear, we have all in this sink of a place 
been thinking of you as drowned." 

"I'll not be long. I'm only ashore to see you 
and here you are." 

In half a dozen leaps he was at his father's side. 

" Tom ! " 

" What cheer, father ? " 

They clasped hands, but there must have been 
more of warmth and less of dignity in the old 
gentleman's manner but for that girl beside the 
boat 

" This is a resurrection, my son. I have many 
questions to ask you," said old Heron, speaking in 
those broken tones which some thought assumed 
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for the sake of gentility, and some ascribed to old 
age. "How long are you ashore for? Can you 
come home with me? Can you spend the night 
in Deal? There will be no wind this night?" 

He gazed around him, then bent his head eagerly 
at his son, who was saying, "I can only stop an 
hour, father; I dursn't leave the ship longer. 
Having seen you, dear old man, I should like to 
spend a little- time with Joyce. What's this talk 
about my having been drowned?" 

" A paragraph in the paper stated that you were 
swept overboard in a gale of wind off the Cape." 

The old gentleman stiffened himself on saying 
this, and added — 

"I have been mourning the loss of a child He 
is with me, but prefers to spend his time in the 
company of a lady." 

" In the company of Joyce Whittaker. Father, 
you know how it is between her and me." 

" Well, I thank God for restoring you," said the old 
man. " You'll come and see me when it pleases you." 

He moved off. 

Duty and love! Are these qualities angels with 
physical resources that they should be able to keep 
Captain Heron's head turning rapidly first in the 
direction of the tall father, then in the direction 
of the motionless sweetheart on the beach ? 

" I shall be seeing a great deal of you in a few 
days, when I come home, father," he shouted, just 
as the tall figure disappeared round the corner of 
the block of houses, and saying this he sprang on 
to the shingle and rejoined the girl. 

" I can't believe that you are alive," cried Joyce, 
grasping his arm as though feeling him. " I've been 
thinking of you as dead for weeks past." 
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"Li what paper did the lie appear?" 

" In the Messenger" 

"When I return, after seeing my ship docked, 
I will shed some of the superfluous brains of the 
editor of the Messenger. I will diminish the in- 
glorious company of liars by one man." 

He passed his arm through hers, and they 
began to stroll along the beach in the direction of 
Sandown Castle. 

"Why, my honey, my bird," said he, kissing 
her, "you are white by this moon, and you are in 
mourning for me, Joyce ? I hope I haven't offended 
the old man," he continued, looking towards the 
esplanade. "Between you and me, I came for you 
only. I shall be here for a spell a few days hence, 
and he will see more of me than he will enjoy, 
for I smoke and he doesn't D'ye tell me that he 
hates you? That he hates this sweetness!" He 
stopped her and stroked her face. 

"He'll never love me whilst I'm my father's 
child," said the girl, smiling with delight and 
passion into the face of the fine young fellow. 

"His prejudices shan't break our hearts, Joyce," 
said CapLn Heron, urging the girl into motion 
again as he trudged, grinding into the pebbles that 
rolled frostily in the light of the night towards the 
sea-sapped ruin. "I like your father as little as 
you like mine. What does that matter ? When I 
marry you I shan't marry him. How's the granny ? " 

" Pretty welL" 

"I expect a short voyage next trip," said Cap- 
tain Heron, with a look at the sea where his ship 
was, where the riding lights were many, where 
the red bow lights of a couple of steamers were 
steadily moving over the waters up Channel, 
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through all that pallid complexity of masts and 
yards. " If the fathers, when I return, aren't willing, 
we'll go and get married at an office, and damn 
the odds." 

" They are making me sick of life," said Joyce. 
" You know that young Liver ? " 

" Is that loafer still ashore ? " 

" He'll cling to the land," said the girl, " so long 
as there's ale enough left in Deal to fill a pint pot. 
He's a sickly thing — a sort of cousin — and I hate 
him. He's in love with me, I think ; breathes hard, 
stares hard, dodges so as to fall into my company, 
and he's backed by father. There's father backing 
him on one side ; there's your father killingly cold 
to me on the other. If you don't marry me soon 
they'll break my heart amongst them." 

"I'll marry you when I return from London, in 
a week or ten days," exclaimed Captain Heron, 
speaking low to conceal his temper. 

" We'll talk it over," said Joyce. " I wish some 
wind would come. I want you to get away quickly 
that you may return quickly." She stopped him, 
as they both faced the sea, which stretched breath- 
less. 

" Tell me about that paragraph," said the captain. 

''I have it in my purse" she exclaimed, pro- 
ducing it "Jeremy put it in the paper." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, he owns to it frankly enough. He said he 
had read it in an Ashford paper, which had copied 
it out of a London shipping paper. You are well 
known here, he said, and he concluded the news 
would be interesting." 

She felt in her purse and pulled out a little 
piece of paper 
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"You'll be able to read it when you get on 
board, Tom." 

"We'll manage that here, said he, and striking 
a wax lucifer-match on a little silver box he gave 
the tiny taper to her to hold, and read this aloud 
by the aid of the light and the moon : 

"Fears are entertained that Captain Heron of the ship 
Atlantic was swept overboard and drowned daring a gale off 
Agulhas. A steamer hailed the ship, and the answer given was 
that a man named Heron had been hurled by the sea into the 
ocean and lost. The Shipping Gazette reports this occurrence 
with a point of interrogation after the name of Heron. There 
seems little room to doubt, however, that the master of the vessel 
is the man whose untimely end will be regretted by his numerous 
friends in Deal. Much sympathy is felt for Mr. Heron, the 
captain's father." 

Joyce dropped the match with a little shriek. 
She had burnt her finger, but the paragraph had 
been spelt through. 

Captain Heron returned it to her. 

" It is true," he said, " that a man of my name 
was swept overboard off the jibbooni whilst re- 
stowing the jib in a moderate gale. A steamer 
came along and stopped to haiL She was a small 
vessel, and the crew had somehow run short of 
tobacco. I sent a boat with some plug in charge 
of the second officer to the steamer with the re- 
quest that she would report us on her arrival, and 
communicate the loss of the man, and the like. 
That's how the blunder happened, I suppose. The 
Shipping Gazette got this item of intelligence from 
the steamer, and queried the name of Heron as 
commander of the Atlantic. Didn't any of you 
write to the owners?" 

" Your father did." 

"Well?" 
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" They wrote back that they knew nothing more 
than what the Shipping Gazette stated." 

" Your heart instantly gave me up. I had sounded 
a thousand fathoms/' said he, laughing and walking 
along the shingle with her slowly in the direction of 
the boat. What a glorious picture lay before them 
had they had eyes for anything but each other! 
Deal pier threaded the mild splendour in a delicate 
black line; the edge of the sea, as it broke on the 
shingle, looked like curves of carven white coral ; each 
little breaker had its voice, and all seemed to be 
babbling the secrets of their sleeping mother to the 
land ; their whispers made the only noise you hoard, 
for to-night this end of Deal was very quiet 

" What made Liver stick my death into the 
paper ? " said Heron. 

" Perhaps he hoped it was true. He knew I'd see 
it, and thought it would make room for him. I wish 
he would leave DeaL He drinks cheap beer till his 
red beard sweats." 

" Not a drop is wasted ," said the captain with a 
loud laugh. 

"He's known at every Head and Tail, at every 
Post and Sign-board in the district," continued the 
girl in a voice of disgust, "yet father likes him, and 
encourages him." 

"To drink?" 

"No. What do you call it — to court — to pay 
attention to me." 

"He's the son of a Baptist minister, and your 
father is the deacon of the chapel. I'll marry you 
when I come down here after seeing the ship docked, 
and damn the odds." 

" We'll see, we'll see," exclaimed Joyce, in a note of 
mingled delight and uneasiness. " I'd like better to 
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get their blessings. One loves to be launched on a 
level keeL" 

"You want a wedding," he cried, stopping and 
kissing her, " a regular ragout of shandrydans, favours, 
gloves, smirks, blushes, and a general sort of all-round 
damn-the-expense feeling. A noble bride you'll make," 
said he, stepping back to admire her as she stood full 
in the moon. " I'd have all Deal and Walmer present ; 
all Ramsgate, Dover, and Folkestone to boot I'd 
have the whole of the seaboard turn out to behold 
with their own blooming eyes the beautiful, blushing 
young bride I've got" 

They started to trudge afresh in the direction of 
the boat 

" But in what church shall we get married ? My 
old man is all for high church, blue blood, the squire 
and the gout And yours ? " 

" To tell you bluntly the truth, I don't think father 
is religious at alL He puts on his piety like he puts 
on his Sunday coat He is deficient in education, as you 
know, and considers piety a mark of respectability ; 
but vex him, and he'll out with an oath like a sailor." 

Here they passed the boat, and fell silent, the 
boatmen watching them and listening. Presently, 
when they were out of earshot of those men, who 
looked in their lounging postures like the huge turtle 
of the Galapagos on end, the captain put his arm 
round Joyce's waist, and they began to talk lom 
Never did a couple make love with more delight 
He was fresh from months of salt water, and had not 
set eyes on a woman for weeks, and Joyce was dark 
and sweet, the girl of his heart ; she had mourned 
him as dead, and lo ! he was beside her with warm 
lips and a strong arm. What happiness for Joyce ! 

Whilst they cooed, a square, strongly - knitted 
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figure made its appearance on the esplanade, and 
stood staring at them. He sung out " Joyce." 

The girl started, and looking over her shoulder, 
cried out, "This is Captain Heron, father; he is alive, 
you see." 

" He is alive, I see, and very pleased I am that he 
is," sung down the deep-throated man from the height 
of the fall of shingle and embankment " But what I 
called out was your name, and I want you" 

" Won't presently do ? We've been thinking him 
dead so long," she exclaimed in a clear voice. 

The boatmen beside the boat listened thirstily. 

"Go you to him, dearest," said Captain Hejrpn 
" and 111 get aboard." 

" Joyce," roared the deacon. 

Three boatmen lounged out of a public-house, 
crossed the road, and stood beside Mr. Whittaker 
making four men. 

"His voice would lift the dead out of their 
coffins," said the girL 

" Go to him before a crowd collects," said Captain 
Heron, and taking her in his arms he kissed her, 
the deacQn and the boatmen looking on; and after 
a hurried exchange of whispers, amidst which Whit- 
taker's voice sung out strong and hoarse " Joyce " for 
the third time, the captain crunched away down to 
the boat and the girl joined her father. 

"Hadn't you a kind word," she cried, infuriated 
by the interruption, "for the man that you, along 
with us all — thanks to that fellow Liver — have been 
supposing dead at the bottom of the sea ?" 

"Now, look here," answered the deacon sternly, 
menacing her with his uplifted hand, " S'elp me God, 
who is my Saviour, I am not to be denominated and 
come over by you, or the likes of you, if you was 
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twenty times my only child. Come 'ome to your 
supper." 

" 111 see him go off first, though," said Joyce, and 
she marched some steps until she came abreast of 
the boat 

" By Holy Moses and his piper ! if she wur my 

gall " muttered one of the boatmen under his 

breath. 

"'Arry," said a second boatman, "I wouldn't 
break the spirit of such a young woman for the 
value of Deal, which, as the world knows, is the 
capital of England. Where are yer sailors to come 
from if the sperrit of the gells are broke afore they 
get married ? " 

Mr. Whittaker heard this whilst he watched his 
daughter ; he watched her wholly at a loss — in fact, 
whenever he reasoned about her to himself he would 
say, " If she won't be obedient, what am I to do with 
her, unless I lock her up ? " He watched her, in the 
clear moonlight, kissing her hand to the boat as it 
rasped into the slender fringe of coral-like surf, with 
Captain Heron standing up in her kissing his hand 
back. 

The deacon then turned upon his heel and went 
home 
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CHAPTER III 

LIVER GETS A LETTER. 

On the morning following the night of the arrival of 
the ship Atlantic in the Downs Mr. Jeremy Liver 
arose from his bed, and, stepping to the window, 
threw it open and looked forth. He commanded a 
view of the sea. The breast of the Downs came 
wrinkling to within a few hundred feet of the 
Rev. Mr. Liver's house. How beautiful is sun- 
shine on the sea of an autumn morning, when the 
blue is bright, when the sun seems to spring, when 
clouds no bigger than a man's hand float athwart 
the face of the sky and dissolve as they go ! 

A light wind was blowing out of the south-west. 
A few ships lay at anchor, and they were outward 
bound. Mr. Liver looked for a ship that answered 
to the likeness of the Atlantic, but she had sailed 
with the first of the breeze at three o'clock that 
morning, whilst Mr. Liver was in his bed sleeping 
soundly under the mixed influence of beer, rum, 
and gin. 

Liver began to dress, and his face darkened when- 
ever he gazed in the direction of the shipa It was 
clear that that lovely, sparkling morning scene of 
light and brine, and coloured hulls — of the poised 
marble sculpture of the seagull, and the moving 
tenderness of the delicate gleams and shadows of 
land in the north, held no magic for Mr. Liver. 

Jeremy was a man who had been born with evil 
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inclinations ; a good many are so born. Those who 
are held in virtue's road by the blessing of Heaven 
are in luck. Liver, like others, was kept a good 
man by the laws of the land. The laws were too 
strong for Jeremy, fortunately for him, otherwise 
he might have done something which would have 
despatched him to Portland, or, which is less awful 
to think of, got him hanged. 

His mind was at work whilst he dressed — some- 
times looking at himself in the glass, sometimes 
dodging in a mechanical way to catch a view of 
the sea past the mirror. What a curious sight is 
the working face of a man filled with evil inclina- 
tions when he thinks himself alone! The eye 
brightens and fades, he grins and frowns all in a 
breath. The passions got hold of bellropes that 
morning upon the platform of Jeremy's soul, and 
rung the changes hotly in his big, hollow head, 
and his face grimaced a dance to the music. 

He dropped his hairbrush, and let fall his fist 
with a crash on the dressing table, and swearing a 
great topgallant oath, he said to himself, " Unless 
they get married on the sly, 111 baulk the beggar yet." 

Thus thinking, he composed his countenance, 
and went downstairs to see if breakfast was ready. 
Breakfast was on the table, and the Rev. Mr 
Liver, who like his deacon, who like Mr. Heron, 
was a widower, was eating his share of the meal. 
He sat alone, a kindly reverend figure. He was 
an open-faced man, with a large bland blue eye, 
and a white beard and a clean upper lip. The 
Word of God was written on his face as well as 
printed on his heart, and he deserved a good son. 

" There's a letter for you, Jeremy," said he, when 
Liver came into the room. 
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Jeremy picked it up from the table, and his 
face changed when he observed the handwriting on 
the envelope. He thrust it into his pocket, and 
sat down doggedly and helped himself with a sullen 
brow to a rasher of broiled ham. 

"That letter seems to be in the writing of the 
person who has been addressing you here of late 
on several occasions/' said old Mr. Liver. "The 
handwriting is a woman's." 

"I wish you wouldn't ask me any questions, 
father," answered Jeremy, driving the knife into the 
loaf as though he were cutting a man's throat; "you 
know what sailors are. We must give and take in 
this world. I'm getting on for thirty, you must 
remember." 

"You have no right to employ this address 
for an immoral purpose, sir," said old Mr. Liver, 
beginning to bristle at his son's manner. 

" Dash the thing. I can't help people writing to 
me here," answered Jeremy, his red beard working 
whilst he chewed and talked. 

" It's a very great pity," said old Mr. Liver, * that 
you don't make an effort to pass your examination 
for a master's certificate. You might stand a better 
chance of obtaining employment as captain than as 
mate." 

" I don't think so," answered Jeremy sulkily, yet 
with a note of relief in his voice, clearly glad that 
his father was off the subject of that letter in his 
pocket. "Captains are a deuced sight more plenti- 
ful than mates. Men who hold masters' certificates, 
— ay, and men who are passed masters — are starving 
for want of occupation. The sea is the measliest 
life of any in the whole bally round. I wish to 
God you'd put me to some money-making business 
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ashore. Look at the manager of the Provincial 
Bank. He gets five hundred a year, and the house 
and coals and gas. That's quite in my line." 

Jeremy lifted another rasher of ham on to his plate. 

His father listened to his strong language with 
several tokens of distress and disgust; but he was 
weary of exhorting him to be moderate in his speech 
and temperate and upright in his life; moreover, 
the gentleman with the letter in his pocket — the 
longshore loafer, who sat chewing his father's meat 
and drinking his father's tea, opposite the elderly 
man with the white beard — was, as ho had justly 
observed, getting on for thirty years of age. 

"You ought to be easily able to pass for a 
master's certificate," said old Mr. Liver. "I wish 
you would try. I am sure Deal is no place for an 
idle man." 

"What place is?" mumbled Jeremy. 

"You've been a long while ashore, earning 
nothing," continued the worthy Baptist minister 
thoughtfully, in no chiding voice. "It would be 
better that the money I give you now should be 
saved for you hereafter, when I'm dead, and when 
even a pound may be a considerable sum to you." 

"Oh, if it should ever come to that," inter- 
rupted Jeremy, "I'd keep all on at sea before the 
mast till the life rotted me out as it rots out 
better men. But, I was going to say, father, that 
when Captain Heron comes to Deal I intend to 
ask him to give me a berth next voyage if he 
possibly can as his first mate." 

" I don't know Captain Heron," said the minister, 
" but I have a very great respect for his father, and 
should be glad to hear of you as associated with 
his son." 
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"Will you back me, then?" exclaimed Jeremy. 
"Will you ask old Mr. Heron to put in a word for 
me? Will you ask the deacon to speak? He's 
Joyce's father, and I reckon just now that Heron 
would sro to — 
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The Rev. Mr. Liver started and stiffened him- 
self. 

"Go to Heaven, where he's sure to meet his 
enemies, to get a single nod, one smile, one look of 
what a Scotchman when he's drunk calls kindness 
from that deacon of yours with his iron figure- 
head." 

" If you can get a berth I shall be heartily glad, 
I am sure ; for it is quite time that you were out of 
Deal and earning money." 

When he had thus spoken the Baptist minister 
said a short grace to himself, with closed eyes and 
reverent expression; he then arose and left the 
room. 

Jeremy pulled out the letter and put it by his 
plate, and screwed down his eyes at it with a very 
dark, determined look whilst he finished his break- 
fast. The meal over, our friend lighted his pipe, 
and pulling an arm-chair to the window, made 
himself comfortable in the sun whilst he opened 
the letter. 

" Canterbury [such-and-such a date]. 
" Jeremy, 

" I'll not 'dear' and 'dearest' yon any longer; I am sick of 

it, and of my life. Yon keep on patting me off; and now I have 

received a letter from Deal, which tells me true that yon are in 

earnest in wanting to win the hand of Miss Joyce Whittaker. 

It will be a terrible thing for me and little Lizzie if you deceive 

me. Yon have been promising marriage, and patting it off and 

off ; and then I hear of you as being after another girl ; and yon 

do not send me so much money as you promised ; and if it was 

not that I (rets some by doing a little needlework, the child 
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would sometimes be wanting bread. Oh, it is hard and wicked. 
I have acted honourable, been faithful to yon, and to our secrit ; 
and I love you more and more whenever I think of you, which 
is always." 

Jeremy Liver pulled the pipe out of his mouth, 
and, with a very unpleasant expression of face, turned 
in his chair, and spat into the empty fireplace; he 
then with a glance at the door resumed his pipe, 
and continued to read — 

" I expect you to send me some money by return, and I look 
forward to seeing you on Saturday next. Do not disappoint me, 
for if you don't come I shall think you are out walking with 
Miss Joyce Whittaker, and the very idea of it would drive me 
crazy with jealousy, so that I might'n know what I did, and do 
what I might regret, for I can write letters just as you can 
break your promises, but God forbid that either you or me 
should do but what is right, and what is right you know as well 
as ma Lizzie sends her darling dada a hundred kisses. — Your 
ever loving, Poor Lizzie. 

"P.S. Please do not forget to send me some money by 
return. A pound will do till I see you on Saturday. Oh, I do 
hope you will have good news to give me on Saturday ; I cannot 
bear to be going on month after month like this, and you, 
perhaps, going to sea unknown to me and getting drownded." 

Jeremy held the letter up with both hands. 
He looked ferocioua He made as if he would tear 
the paper into a hundred fragments. Instead of 
doing this, he re-filled his pipe, and striking a match 
lighted the tobacco with the letter, and threw the 
ashes where he had spat 

A threatening letter from a betrayed woman. 
The Newgate Calendar is full of stories of letters 
of this sort, and most of them point very disquieting 
morals. Men in those tales are turned off at Tyburn 
or Newgate for the murder of poor girls, whose 
bodies had been found in lonely places, where they 
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were dragged. Sometimes the lonely place was a 
barn, sometimes a ditch, sometimes a cave. 

Jeremy sat considering. His spirits were weighted 
with one of the heaviest secrets. which can bow down 
the soul of a man. It seems mere commonplace to 
say that if a man must sin he should resolve to sin 
alone. He will think himself a madman later on, 
if he yokes his own with the criminal obligations of 
another, if by his own crime he has put himself 
into the power of one who has sinned with him. 
Tis like having to carry two devils, horns, tails and 
all, when, in the very saddest truth, one is all too 
heavy for any man to stagger under. 

All this is commonplace; but Jeremy, as he sat 
nursing thoughts that made his face repulsive, would 
have given his left arm, his left leg, twenty years 
of his life, had some friend, knowing six years before 
what he was then intent on, talked to him, exhorted 
him, persuaded him in the little-considered language 
of commonplace, and so have preserved him from 
the weight of this secret, from the dread of exposure, 
from certain dangerous thoughts, whose inspiration 
he seemed to find in the clouds of tobacco smoke 
his strangely darting eyes watched as they floated 
from his mouth. 

His father came downstairs, and looked in with- 
out speaking — he did not like this stench of 
tobacco: but he was afraid of his son — he passed 
out of the house, and began to pace the esplanade 
for his morning's walk, and his son at the window 
with a pipe in his mouth, and his red beard curled 
and spread out under it, watched without reverence 
the reverend figure. 

Presently young Liver got up, put on his cap, 
and went out He sauntered on idly, lost in evil 
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thoughts. On a sudden, at a corner, he met Joyce 
Whittaker. How sweetly pretty she Jooked; how 
soft and glowing were her dark eyes, eloquent in 
the delicate dusk of their pupils of her Egyptian 
origin! No light of the rose could have rested 
with a softer tinge upon her cheeks than the colour 
they had; her lips were red and full, her eyebrows 
heavy. She was smartly dressed in a jacket that 
expressed her fine figure, but which still somehow 
had a nautical look, probably owing to its large 
buttons; her hat was planted a little rakishly upon 
her thick black hair. She was smiling as she came 
along, and was a picture of beauty, health, and 
pleasure. Liver stopped her, and pulled off his 
cap. 

" Good morning, Joyce," said he. 

She stopped also, but not in any arrest or recoil 
of disgust; she was so happy this morning that 
she could not have hated a toad. 

"Good morning," she answered, in her clear 
pleasant tones — more musical to hear than the 
singing of many who tell us they have voices. 

" I should have congratulated you last night," said 
Jeremy, " on Heron's safe return, but you had not a 
look for me. Do I carry something poisonous about 
me that you cannot breathe the very air that I stand 
up in ? " 

" You are sulky and quarrelsome, as usual," she 
exclaimed. " Like father, I am wanting in words, and 
don't know just how to say what I should think of 
your congratulations. You, who put that piece into 
the paper about him ! But it is a fine morning, and 
he is alive and will be here in a few days. I'll not 
quarrel with you till he comes, Jeremy," said she, 
showing her fine white teeth, and she was moving on. 
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" Stop a minute, Joyce," said he, " I am getting 
mightily sick of creeping about this place. Father 
reminded me this morning, and not for the first time, 
that it is filled with temptations to an idle man." 

" So it is, and you ought to be at sea," she cried 
quickly, with a proud, contemptuous look at him. 

" I'm coming to that. Father grows inhospitable, 
and makes me feel as if I ought to pay my bill when 
I rise from a meal. Will you do me a favour ? " he 
added quickly, " none other than to help me get out 
of Deal." 

" Oh cheerfully ; but how can I do that ? " 

" I want Captain 'Eron to give me a berth aboard 
his vessel next voyage, first or second — I hold a first's 
certificate. He'll take me if you ask him." 

She clasped her short stick with its gold knob — 
Heron's gift— behind her, and running her gaze over 
Jeremy's figure, and then peering steadily into his 
shooting eyes, she said, " Why do you want to sail 
with a man whose coming to life must have made 
you feel sick ? " 

" That's a lie, so help me. I didn't want to shove 
in and mess about, when you were going to receive 
him just when he came ashore, or there's none in Deal 
who would have given him a more cordial shake of 
the hand — and I'll do it yet, if he'll allow me." 

"Why do you choose his ship? There are 
hundreds of ships. Thousands of ships." 

She turned her head to look at the Downs. 

" There are thousands of ships and thousands of 
officers, too," answered Jeremy. " I am not quite the 
loafer you and father and the others think. I have 
written several letters of inquiry after berths lately, 
and don't receive even one bally answer. I could get 
on with Captain 'Eron ; I like to sail with a smart 
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seaman. You'll be pleasing my dad and yours by 
helping me to get out of this place ; and unless he's 
under engagements with his present mates, you've 
but to speak the word, Joyce, and hell take ma" 

He spoke most pleadingly; he seemed extra- 
ordinarily in earnest, even to the degree of making 
the emotion look like a sorrow in him. 

" I don't like the idea of your being at sea with 
Captain Heron. I don't think he'd have you as a 
shipmate ; and aren't you a cool hand to ask me this 
favour, when you half broke my heart with the 
abominable lie you put in the paper ? " 

- " Saints alive ! am I never to hear the end of that 
infernal paragraph ? " shouted Jeremy, letting go of 
his temper all on a sudden. " I gave it to the editor 
in good faith." 

"Faith — faith — good faith in you!" cried the 
girl, looking as angry as he. 

Just then the venerable Mrs. Whittaker came 
round the corner, wonderfully upright, with a curt- 
seying head, planting a long stick as she strolled 
along the ground. She wore a very extraordinary 
bonnet ; it was perfectly flat behind, as though shorn 
by a single stroke of a sabre; the like of it was 
probably never seen on any head but old Mrs. 
Whittaker's. When she came up Joyce put her 
arm through hers, but Jeremy hung about them. 

"How's father this morning?" said the old 
dame, very stately and slow. 

" Much as he was last night when you asked me 
the same question," answered Jeremy, looking along 
the esplanade. " There he is, walking for his enter- 
tainment" 

" And where are you going, sir ? " 

"Yes; ask him what entertainment he's out 
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walking for" said Joyce, sending up a bright, loud 
laugh. 

"The sign of the Devil's 'oms," exclaimed the 
old lady, with a melancholy shake of her head, 
"ain't never for off, I'm afraid, wherever Jeremy 
is." 

Jeremy had a plug of tobacco in his cheek; 
it rose high when the old lady had made this 
speech, but after sharply gnawing upon it, he said, 
stepping round to the side of Mrs. Whittaker, who 
was in motion with Joyce, " I want you to use your 
influence with Captain 'Eron, Mrs. Whittaker, so that 
he shall take me ii> his ship next voyage as one of 
his mates." 

"I've got no influence. I don't know nothing 
about Captain 'Eron," answered the old lady, with 
a wild stare at him. 

" No, but Joyce loves you, and you can influence 
Joyce, and she's only got to say the word." 

"I'll not say it, then," exclaimed Joyce, who 
was smiling nevertheless, being not a little pleased 
that her grandmother should hear how command- 
ing was her power and influence with Captain 
Heron. 

" There it is," said Jeremy, " you're all at me for 
not trying to get a ship and detach myself from 
that sort of thing," he added, with a flourish of his 
hand at a public-house; "and when I ask you for 
help, you abuse me." 

" Who abuses you ? " said Mrs. Whittaker. 

"Joyce there. She ought to help her relations; 
she can if she likes. She knows I am passionately 
in love with her down to her little heels." Jeremy's 
voice seemed to shake in this passage as he looked 
at Joyce. " The finest woman in the world oughtn't 
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to disdain to do her cousin this trifling favour in 
return for such a love as mine." 

He pulled the peak of his naval cap, wheeled 
round and left them as though he were an injured 
man. Plunging his hands into the pockets of his 
coat, he wandered along with an aimless tread in 
the direction of Walmer. His head was sunk, he 
was lost in thought Through some adjacent street 
the fife and drum band of the Marines was marching 
along, and the light morning breeze was gay with 
the rattling strain. Boatmen lounged in the road- 
way, people passed; now and again Jeremy got a 
nod. Presently he came opposite an office outside 
of which some boards of shipping advertisements 
were exposed. He stopped in the idlest manner to 
read, merely for the sake of something to do, ejecting 
from his lips some tobacco-stained froth as he did so. 
The board he looked at was covered with an adver- 
tisement referring to emigration. It told you that 
there were steam and sailing ships which would 
carry you to Canada and the United States for 
three or four pounds, and to Australia for seven 
or eight pounds. Children under six, free. Fre- 
quent sailings. Splendid steamers. Magnificent 
clipper sailing ships. Food tip-top. Cows and 
surgeons carried. 

Jeremy's eye rested upon the address at the foot 
of this board ; then spitting again, he walked on, but 
scarcely had he measured ten paces when he stopped 
as if he had been shot. An extraordinary smile of 
satisfaction broke slowly into his face; he whipped 
out his hand, slapped his hip, and muttering, " By 
the blessed comfort! I've got it, I believe!" walked 
back to the board and pulled out a stump of lead- 
pencil from his waistcoat pocket. He had no paper ; 
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scene you would have got on with her, and ended 
in marrying her." 

"I am going to post this letter," said Jeremy 
abruptly ; and seeing in the looking-glass that his cap 
was on the back of his head, he pulled it forward 
and swung out of the house. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAPTAIN HERON'S RETURN. 

Captain Heron, having seen his ship docked in 
London and done his business, came to Deal He 
arrived with a light heart and a full purse. It is 
strange that full purses, instead of weighing sailors 
down, should work like magic in their feet and 
keep them capering. How do the professors account 
for this, which is entirely opposed to the tables of 
avoirdupois and apothecaries' weights? 

Let us take a good look at this captain as he stands 
a minute on the railway platform at Deal seeing to 
his baggage. Joyce was with him ; she, of course, 
had gone to meet him. He was an extremely good- 
looking sailor, with something very careless, smiling, 
and happy in his expression. He was tall and 
broad ; his postures, his attitudes were those of the 
deck of the deep sea He could hardly help being 
handsome. Generations of monthly nurses had per- 
sisted in declaring that the Herons were the hand- 
somest families in East Kent, and so their beauty 
was a tradition. 

Heron had served his time in the Blackwall 
Line; he belonged to what has become a fast de- 
caying school. He was a midshipman in Green's 
and in Wigram's; was then second mate of one of 
Dunbar's barques, and so worked his way up to 
command. He was a gentleman, and was reckoned 
a smart sailor and a humane captain. 
E2 
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He drove with Joyce down to his father's house, 
and his baggage rolled about on the top of the 
cab like a jolly lot of drunken sailors. They talked 
eagerly; they schemed with passion; they would 
do this and they would do that, and there was 
plenty of shot in the locker. The captain was sick 
of salt water, and yet would have to return to it 
soon, and the hour between he resolved to polish 
till it sparkled When the cab stopped at old Mr. 
Heron's house Joyce, glowing with pleasure, got out, 
and walked home. Were they to be married this 
turn? The way from the railway station was not 
long enough to admit of the matter being settled, 
but it rather looked, from one or two things that 
Joyce had let fall, as if they would not be spliced 
this side of the Jamaica run. 

Old Mr. Heron, standing in a bay window, saw 
Joyce get out, and shrunk back. His white neck- 
cloth and black clothes gave him the look of a 
parson. He had kept a school for young gentlemen 
for very many years. Tom Heron was one of a 
host who had tasted of his father's cane. He had 
retired upon a slender income after years of hard 
work, but was happy in possessing the respect of 
everybody in the town. 

The captain paid the coachman, and swung 
gallantly into the house, smiling at the pretty 
housemaid who had opened the door, and his jovial 
luggage followed him. He was as independent as 
a crow, and would have hired his own nest while 
in Deal, but the old man had written, "Stop with 
me and cheer me up ; I am lonely, and growing old." 
So here was Tom, and when he went upstairs his 
father met him with outstretched hands. The old 
gentleman had made ready the feast of a roast leg 
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of mutton, and they had not been talking long in 
the little drawing-room with the bay window, when 
the servant interrupted them by announcing dinner. 

Presently they were at table, and their talk, when 
the pretty housemaid had left them, grew rather 
serious. The captain had plenty to say about his 
last voyage and his prospects. He was again to 
command the Atlantic, and he believed the voyage 
this time would be to the West Indies and certain 
South American ports. 

"When do you expect to sail?" said old 
Mr. Heron. 

" In about six weeks." 

* I saw Joyce Whittaker get out of the carriage. 
She met you at the station, I suppose ? " 

" She did. I'd like to be met every time I got 
in, and every time I got out, no matter where, by 
so fine a girl," replied Heron, laughing, and filling 
for himself a glass of creaming Sandwich ale, into 
which he stifled his nose, draining it down to the 
very last sigh, and then saying, " We don't get that 
at sea." 

"Are you still in earnest in regard to Joyce 
Whittaker, Tom ? " said old Heron, in his most 
gentlemanly way. 

" I am very fond of the girl, father, and certainly 
mean to marry her. You never did object to her, 
herself, I think. It's her father you dislike. But 
when I marry, you see, I'm not going to lead the 
old deacon to the altar." 

"No," answered Mr. Heron; "but in marrying 
his child depend upon it you will be marrying a 
very great deal of him. Nobody can detach himself 
from his origin. The blood will speak, strive as 
one will to silence the objectionable voice, and the 
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older a man grows the more of what was distasteful 
in his parentage becomes visible. This is truer of 
women than of men, Tom. Miss Whittaker has 
gipsy blood in her. How do you know but that 
she might take to smoking a pipe when her charms 
are a little worn off. She is just that sort of person 
out of whom hags are made." 

"I see nothing haggish in Joyce — not a hint of 
it; a most beautiful eye, wonderful hair, glorious 
teeth," said the captain, who had listened with a 
composed face and a bright eye to his father, " and 
I shan't love her the less for keeping me company 
in a whiff or two. She's a good girl, father." 

"Understand me, Tom, I haven't a word to say 
against her morals," said old Mr. Heron ; " I merely 
wish to imply that you could do better." 

The pretty housemaid came in with a pudding. 
There was some silence, broken by nothing but the 
noise old Mr. Heron made in picking his teeth. 
One cannot always be dignified. 

The son took a helping of pudding from his 
father, and said, " She's good and sweet enough to 
be a sailor's wife. She's homely, practical, honest, 
and modest She will have a good deal of money." 

" Don't rely upon a shilling of the deacon's money 
if you marry her," said old Mr. Heron. 

" I must take my chance," said the young captain, 
beginning to look as if his father's advice bored and 
annoyed him. 

"Well," said Mr. Heron with a sigh, "you are 
earning a living for yourself; you have long been a 
man and out of reach of my control. I urge you to 
give up this girl, not from any petty feeling of dislike 
to Mr. Whittaker, but because I do not consider the 
connection good enough for you. He is a most 
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illiterate man ; he can just read and scarcely write 
His mother is a shockingly common old woman 
though I daresay very kind-hearted." 

" All these objections," broke in the captain, rising 
to look out of the window, and then returning to his 
chair, " would be very good and worth weighing if I 
was going to marry the whole family. I shall marry 
one of them only — she's a duck. Suppose I jumped 
into a ditch to pick a wildflower ; the wildflower is 
beautiful, and the ditch is dry." 

"Do you mean to marry her whilst you are at 
home this time ? " exclaimed old Mr. Heron, sitting 
rigid, and in vain endeavouring to conceal his 
mortification. 

"I fancy not," answered the captain carelessly; 

" I don't like the idea of taking her on a West Indian 

voyage, and I can't yet afford to settle her in a home 
and maintain her in my absence." 

Old Mr. Heron remained silent Then the captain 
pulled a cigar-case from his pocket, and saying, "I 
want to go and have a few words with the editor of 
the Deal Messenger," he quitted the room, leaving a 
delicious fragrance (the pretty housemaid thought) 
of tobacco-smoke in the narrow passage. 

The captain, with a cigar in his mouth and a 
stick in his hand, walked to the office of the Deal 
paper. He entered it He said to a boy — 

" Is the editor in ? " 

The boy said, " Yes, sir." 

"Where is he?" 

" Upstairs in his orfice." 

" Show me the road, old mudlark. ' Awake, arise, 
or be for ever faU'n,' " and ho pulled the astonished 
boy right over the counter. " Which is the editor's 
room ? " said the captain. 
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The boy led the way. " Knock," said Heroa A 
faint "Come in" followed; the master mariner 
entered, and the boy liinped down, rubbing one 
elbow. 

A little room; a little table; a little revolving 
chair in which was seated an extremely little man, 
who, on Heron's entering, darted a pen behind his 
ear and started to his feet with a bow — rising in his 
boots scarce more than a dwarf. His shoulders were 
narrow, his cheeks were pale, and even as he stood 
he coughed the cough of consumption. He wore a 
ragged beard, and Heron, whose sight was keen, 
interpreted the little man's worn coat to signify 
4-1" shillings . ~k ** . wife and childST 

The captain on the other side of the table looked 
at him. Hearts ! what a contrast in manhood. 

" Do you know who I am ? " said Captain Heroa 

« No, sir." 

" How's that ? Did not you drown me some time 
ago in the little damp sheet or two that flutters 
through your office door once a week ? " 

The little man smiled ghastly, and looked un- 
easily at the stick in the captain's hand. 

We've made all necessary amends for that 
deplorable oversight," said he; "an apology is 
published in our present issua 

" Let's see it," said the captaia 

The little man, coughing badly, lifted a copy of 
the paper from the table. The captain eyed him 
with looks of growing mercy. He pocketed the 
paper without reading it, and putting down its value, 
said, " Are you the editor ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" They pay you shabby wages, I fear, for drowning 
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Again the editor grinned ghastly. 

" I had hoped," said Captain Heron, " to have met 
with some representative of this organ of my own 
height and size. I would have furnished you with 
two columns of police news." 

" It was Mr. Liver's fault, sir, and he's about your 
build," said the editor. 

"I am here for you, not for Liver," said the 
captain. "Editors who tell lies about people have 
clearly t6o much brains, which should be let drain 
with the aid of the stick in streams proportionable 
to the magnitude of the lie. Do you live in Deal ? " 

" Yes," said the little trembling man, 

" Have you a wife and children ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"Of course you have. The like of you always 
have. Give that to the baby," exclaimed the sailor, 
and, throwing a couple of sovereigns on to the table, 
he walked out of the office. 

He stopped outside to read the paragraph. No- 
thing could have been more apologetic. The words 
flowed profusely into an article of nearly half a 
column. When the captain had read, he handed 
the paper to a passing boatman, and walked in the 
direction of the esplanade, thinking about Mr. Liver. 

In the matter of "beef" and art, Heron could 
have killed Liver in twenty minutes, but the man 
was a sort of cousin of Joyce ; Whittaker was old 
Liver's deacon, and Heron did not want to make 
trouble. He had an appointment with Joyce that 
evening and was in no hurry, and stood looking from 
the esplanade at the rich scene of the Downs, full of 
the commotion of wind, the waters flying with living 
gleams of glory from the west, and loaded with ships 
pitching solemnly and rolling stately. One and then 
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another acquaintance came up, and Heron gossiped 
and got the scandal. Presently, as he was slowly 
walking, Mr. Jeremy Liver crossed the road, whether 
out of a public-house or from round a block must be 
left to conjecture. He lifted his cap with abject 
civility to Heron, who received him, standing stiffly, 
with a chilly salute. 

"Captain 'Eron," said the man, "I am making 
haste to intrude upon you, sir, to ask you humbly 
for your forgiveness for the very great blunder I 
made, but for which I hope you have received fall 
satisfaction this week." 

"Oh, since you put it that way, I have nothing 
more to say," said Heron, unbending. "Ill not 
inquire into your motives. You ask my forgiveness 
humbly. All right" 

Liver extended his hand. 

The captain, without noticing the posture of the 
man, said a little sarcastically, "You appear to be 
taking a long spell of sailor's pleasure this bout, sir." 

"I find it very hard to get a ship," answered 
Jeremy, in a beggarly drawl, though the passing red 
in his cheek was not due to the sun, when he let his 
arm sink slowly as though it had been a pump-handle. 

" Hard to find a ship along shore here, no doubt," 
said Captain Heron. " It may not have occurred to 
you, perhaps, to try the docks." 

"I've tried, and written, and tried," answered 
Jeremy, speaking very cwilly, whilst Heron watched 
his eyes dancing in the stare he directed at him, and 
he also noticed that his beard was coarse and red, and 
was trimmed to stand out. 

"But you're independent of the sea, aren't you, 
Mr. Liver ? " 

" No, sir ; my father gives me no encouragement 
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to hope so. He is very anxious that I should obtain 
a berth." 

" Then why in blazes don't you ? " cried the 
captain, with a fine, hearty scorn. 

" Every door seems to shut when I go up to it," 
replied Jeremy, in a grumbling note that sank his 
voice into the noise of the growl of a dog. 

" How's your father ? " 

"Fairly well, sir, but I could wish to see him 
stronger." 

" And the deacon ? " 

" Here he comes to answer for himself," exclaimed 
Jeremy, lifting his cap and smiling with great cor- 
diality ; " and I assure you it is a real pleasure to me 
to feel that I have your forgiveness." 

" No more of that ! " said Heron, with a sudden 
uncontrollable note of disgust; and as Liver walked 
away Mr. Whittaker, with his old mother leaning 
upon his arm, slowly approached. 

The sun, past the Foreland, was gilding some of 
the ships in the Downs. They rolled and strained in 
spires of shining metal and rigging of golden wire. 
Heron watched a galley-punt flashing through the 
surge as she came rushing towards the beach, her 
three men looking shorewards, clouds of brine 
smoking from her sides as she soared, and the 
shrill white wake of her ran so far astern that its 
tail was glowing in red sunshine when all was dark 
green water in sharp motion this side. A few old 
boatmen were hanging about, " standing by " to wind 
this galley high and dry when she came ashore. 
Otherwise there seemed little or nothing of lite in 
the place. The captain wondered how Joyce con- . 
trived to pass her days in a town composed of 
longshoremen and public-houses. There were a 
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few coastguards, and a pier ; at intervals a burst of 
splendour happened in the shape of a marina 

As he thought thus, the old dame and her son 
drew close, and Heron bowed with all the elegance 
of a gentleman and a seaman. Whittaker touched 
his hat with the awkwardness which makes any 
sort of civility look like a surliness in a man. Old 
Mrs. Whittaker's knees yielded in a curtsey of the 
last century, and she smiled very kindly. The 
deacon was for passing on ; the dame, keeping hold 
of her son's arm, began to talk to the captain. 

" I was very glad," says she, with a glance down 
at her dress to see if her foot was showing, "to 
hear that that piece in the paper was a lie, and 
that you was quite safe and sound, sir." 

"Thank you; and how are you, Mr. Whittaker? 
Any improvements been made in the lugger during 
my absence ? " 

" None," answered the deacon, in his sturdy deep- 
throated voice. 

" They're the finest boats in the world," exclaimed 
Heron with honest enthusiasm. 

" Levi built some of the best evor launched," said 
old Mrs. Whittaker. 

"It's growing a bit chilly, mother. Captain 
TEron '11 excuse us, I'm sure," Mr. Whittaker said. 
But this old woman had the gipsy's strain. She 
delighted in fair men and handsome men; and she 
thought Captain Heron's face the most beautiful, 
in a manly way, she had ever seen. 

" When did ye return, sir ? " she asked. 

" To-day," he answered. 

" Seen my granddaughter since yer came back ? " 

Whittaker glowered at her and made as if he 
would walk off. 
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"She met me at the station, and we drove to- 
gether to my father's house/' answered the captain, 
with his free and careless air. 

The deacon swallowed his apple (a big 'un), and 
looking at his mother, exclaimed, " If that ain't 
denominatin' of a man — " and then, incapable of self- 
control, he rasped out: "By God, mother, you'll be 
haying her on the streets if you encourage her as 
you do." 

"I'm very sorry to think you should still be 
opposed to me, Mr. Whittaker," said the captain 
amiably. 

"I've got other arrangements for my girl in my 
'ead, that's all," responded Whittaker. 

"I don't care," cried out old Mrs. Whittaker, 
with the refreshing candour of eighty ; "you'll never 
get my consent to Jeremy, though he be a cousin 
too." 

" Who asks yer for yer consent ? Why d'ye keep 
all on standing in this cold wind for? My busi- 
ness, I hope, is no consarn of this gentleman's, who, 
I expect, as master of a ship, has plenty on his 
hands," said Mr. Whittaker. 

" I'm not to be talked to in this way afore Capt'n 
'Eron — by my own son, too," exclaimed old Mrs. 
Whittaker, stiffening her figure and tossing her 
head. " My consent never goes to Jeremy ; and so 
I tell you, Levi ! " 

" Come along." 

"Mr. Whittaker," said Heron, "putting myself 
aside, and talking as though I'd never heard of or 
seen your daughter, I should not, if I were you, give 
so beautiful and high-spirited a young creature " 

" So she be," interrupted Mrs. Whittaker. 

« — into the keeping of a longshore loafer. 
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Some bo'sun should come ashore to whip that 
fellow out of the public-houses into a ship and a 
living." 

"It's nothen but the sign of the Devil's 'Orns 
all day long with 'im; and unless yer'll take him 
along with yer then, as Joyce says, he'll not clear 
out of Deal whilst there's half a pint left in the 
place," said Mrs. Whittaker, looking and smiling 
most flatteringly upon Captain Heron. 

"That's not the way to speak of a relaytive, 
mother. Come along 'ome." 

Mr. Whittaker pulled a gold watch from the 
waistband of his breeches as you draw a cork. 

"I shall leave yer here, mother. The faintness 
in the left leg is bound to come on with all this 
standin'." 

Perhaps she was now sensible of a little fatigue. 
Eighty years are a laige parcel to stand upright 
under. With a handsome old smile and as genteel 
a bow as was ever managed, even by a lady of 
quality, Mrs. Whittaker passed on. Her son just 
touched his hat The captain's farewell flourish 
was splendidly cordial. 

Just then the galley-punt, which had been driving 
through the water a mile or two out, came racing 
ashore. The resistless hurl of her teeming lug was 
like steam. She drove half her own length up the 
shingle. Down sail ! The naked mast rocked in the 
coil of the surf like a bough of a tree in a gale. The 
boat was washed broadside-to. Her men, wolfish 
with hunger and the disappointments of their trade, 
sprang ashore. The rope was hooked on, and some 
aged men in old battered tall hats and immense 
posteriors began to wind, melancholy and songless, 
round a tall, thin, crazy capstan. The keel of the 
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boat came slowly grinding up to that aged strain. 
Captain Heron looked on with interest This beach- 
ing and going off are the life of that little salt 
home of poor men. 

"Had any luck?" Heron said to one of the 
boatmen, as he came on to the esplanade. 

The man perfectly well knew who he was, and 
touched his cap very civilly. 

"Luck!" said he, huskily. "No, sir. There's 
no luck left for us men now on them waters. We've 
been out three days and fower nights, high as 
Bugsby's Reach, and we've hooked on, and we've 
towed down, and we ain't earned one perishin' half- 
penny to take home to our wives." 

He was going, for he was of those who are not 
beggars. Heron gave him half-a-crown. 

" Three days and four nights of an open boat in 
the ocean, moans the horrors of shipwreck," said he. 
The man again touched his cap, and rolled away. 

The Deal sandhills make a pleasant trysting 
ground : wide, lonely, billowy, like the waves of the 
sea. Early in this century they hung a man on a 
gibbet, and his body, coated with pitch, clanked in 
irons for weeks and weeks, and still the lovers cama 
A girl was murdered on the sandhills, and her body 
darkly and desperately buried in them, and still the 
lovers came. Love mocks at more than bolts and 
bars; it laughs even at traditions and stories which 
do fester many minds much more heavily than the 
chains of the felon load him. 

Heron's appointment with Joyce was at these 
sandhills, and at this hour of sunset The wind 
was draining down into a weak draught; the sea 
had flattened magically ; the surf poured hollow and 
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loose, and it was a very fine moonless evening, with 
stars glittering in the east, and lanterns sparkling 
on the water. He often turned his head as he 
walked; he stopped; she was coming! and now 
her hand was in his, and his lips were on hers, and 
then they went for a walk on the sandhills. 

After a great deal of cooing, all very proper 
and natural in its way, but too inane as conversa- 
tion to print, they lapsed into a little reasonable talk. 

"I have a great mind," said Hefon, "to ship 
that young Liver as my chief mate next voyage. 
He was whining just now that he wanted a berth 
badly, but was compelled by dreadful necessity to 
keep on crawling in and out of the public-houses." 

" You will not take him," said Joyce. 

" Why, my honey ? " 

" I should be uneasy all the time you were away, 
knowing that Jeremy was on board with you." 

" What could he do, Joyce ? " 

"I don't think he is a very good sailor, and if 
I were you I would choose a smart man. Jeremy 
drinks." 

" He'll get no chance under me," he interrupted. 
" If I were to catch him drunk " 

" What would you do ? " said she, observing that 
he paused. 

He burst into a laugh, and answered, " I should 
keep him drunk — force him into fit after fit of 
delirium tremens, until the swine shot up one night 
in the middle watch out of the hatch and sprang 
right overboard, yelling ' Rats ! ' That's how I would 
punish every drunken chief mate." 

" They'd thank you," said Joyce. 

"But now as to this Liver, this Jeremy Liver — 
a tender, a soothing name! it makes you think of 
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the days when there was no gas. And wasn't Jeremy 
Liver just the sort of dicky with a long yellow face 
and a short cloak, to stand by a deep pond and look 
on with a grin whilst they chucked an old woman 
in to froth the water in agony, and drown as a 
witch!" 

"I simply hate him/' said Joyce. "He shan't 
go with you." 

"Oh, but he's a fine interesting, intellectual 
character; he will amuse me to talk to. He will 
remind me of you. 1 ' 

"Thanks," said Joyce; "of me and the publio- 
housea" 

"T shall find him, I think, a constant revelation 
of the sneak ; a liar, of course ; a coward, take my 
word. These are qualities I like to study. I hope 
to knock off the sea and write a novel one of these 
days." 

"Have you ever written any poetry?" asked 
Joyce. 

" Several very touching copies of verses indeed," 
he answered. 

" In all this time, Tom, you've never made a poem 
about me," said the girl. 

"I've written scores about you, and made tons 
of fish sick by flinging the stuff overboard. But, 
seriously now, as to Jeremy Liver. I think if I find 
him a berth in my ship it would please everybody 
all round. Old Liver would thank me, your father 
would approve, and then, again, I should be re- 
lieving the town of a beastly nuisance to you, 
Joyce. All sorts of things happen to sailors when 
they are away." 

"I know that;" interrupted the girl with a 
whimper. 

V 
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"At Jamaica, he might fall in love with a 
negress " 

" Lord ! he knows a good-looking girL" 

"He quarrels in a bar/' said the captain, "and 
is shot" 

" More likely." 

"He might be swept overboard and drowned, as 
I was. The berth's vacant ; he can have it if he'll 
take it What do you say, Joyce ? " 

" No," she answered in her strongest tone. 

" It will conciliate them all round," he exclaimed, 
laughing, and he passed his arm through hers, and 
obliged her to stop to look with him at the scene 
of stars and distant silent ships, and waters darkling. 

"When we are married I will take you to sea 
with me," he said. 

" As often as you go," she answered ; " but you'll 
find me in the way." ■» 

" It is very dull at sea, Joyce." 

" It is very dull on shore, Tom." 

"And yet," said he, "there is some life at sea, 
too. I have seen a farthing candle burning at a 
yardarm, held out at arm's length, by the soul of 
a sailor." 

"Granny would have felt my pulse had I seen 
such a sight Tour farthing candle was fever." 

" My farthing candle was as much the pure light 
of the air and heaven of God as the light that 
shines in your eyes when you look up at me. I 
have seen a fountain of fire whirling star-high, a 
water-spout ablaze with phosphorus. I have seen, 
all on a sudden, in the night, a forest of fibres of 
fire feather-shaped : an immense school of whales, 
spouting flame. I have seen a light fall from the 
heavens, illuminating the ocean with the power of 
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the full moon, and exploding not a mile from the 
ship." 

"Mercy!" 

" We English claim that as our heritage/' said 
he, looking at the water. "But so do the Dutch, 
and they whopped us cruelly. D'ye know, Joyce, that 
this bit of foreshore and sea is fuller of historic 
interest than the whole of the rest of the coast? 
Did you ever hear of Julius Ceesar ? " 

" He was an Italian singer." 

"No, not the Caesar I mean," he exclaimed, his 
love enabling him to manage his inward laughter. 
" He probably landed on this very spot. Here," said 
he, stamping, "he may have planted his jolly old 
foot, with a shout of 'Hurrah, bullies! Now then, 
altogether. At 'em, for the girls ! ' " 

" At who ? " asked Joyce. 

" My painted grandfather was one of them. They 
caught him running away with a boat, called a 
coracle, on his head. He lived for many years 
afterwards, but always proved the bitterest enemy 
that Caesar ever had." 

" Did you ever meet the Wandering Jew, Tom ? " 

" No. Not the real and only. I have met several 
in the wandering way." 

" I have, then," said she. " I was on these sand- 
hills five months ago, and not a living creature was 
in sight, when, all quite suddenly, a man stood up 
close. O, Jesus ! how frightened I was. I was rooted." 

" He had crawled out of a hole," said Tom. 

"There was no hole," answered the girL "He 
had a long, white, sparkling beard, and the most 
wonderful long hooked nose you can believe. Eyes 
for a nightmare, and his hair hung down his back." 

" Was he dressed in a table-cloth ? " 
F2 
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" He wore a long coat He stared at me with a 
frown. I nearly fainted. Presently he stalked past 
me, going towards the sea. I wiped my face, and 
when I turned my head to look, he was as clean 
dissolved as a snow-flake." 

"Fell into a hole/ 1 said Tom. "They will find 
that poor old shepherd's remains some day and call 
them murder !" 

Thus chatting, they returned slowly into the 
town of DeaL 



CHAPTER V. 

CAPTAIN HERON'S FANDANGO. 

In Heron's time there was an old inn at Deal called 
the " William Pitt/' with a mean, faded face. At the 
back of it was a large room. It had been used oyer 
and over again in its day as a ball-room. Many a 
stout leg had skated in the throes of the waltz oyer 
the dangerous wax floor ; many a sweet young woman, 
with her girdle under her lovely breasts and her hair 
on end in the Chinese style, had languished, and 
sprawled, and looked love and got love looked back 
from eyes not quite so bright in that room; scores 
of fiddlers whose elbows have long since become 
infragrant powder had squeaked and swayed with 
quivering arms in that faded ball-room until nearly 
half dead with perspiration. Beer flowed cheerily;, 
wine and lemonade were to be had ; stronger liquors 
for the seafaring classes, if they pleased, and often 
long before the curtain fell upon this little theatre 
of harmless gaiety, its atmosphere, in the thick of 
the dance and the wildness of the music, would 
relish strongly of rum-punch. 

It came to pass, however, in the ripeness of time, 
that nobody ever thought of hiring this old room, 
full of faded finery, whether for a ball, or as a club- 
room, or as a mission halL The proprietor grew sick 
of it and locked it up, and those dark and stealthy 
upholsterers, the spiders, hung the place with their 
dirty lace. 
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One morning, however, the potman, two boatmen, 
and two charwomen, might have been heard at work 
in this room. They were cleaning it up, they were 
washing it down ; they were making it splendid with 
buckets and scrubbing-brushes, and ladders for the 
dirty lace, and the boatmen often exchanged an oath 
with the potman, whilst the charwomen talked as 
they scrubbed side by side. Then, when this room 
was cleaned, some men arrived from a furnishing and 
funeral establishment to prepare the floor for a dance. 
Good gracious! what was going to happen? Was 
it possible that somebody was going to give a real 
Old-fashioned ball in the old-established ball-room of 
that well-known, dirty, old-established inn named 
tiie " William Pitt "? A subscription dance, perhaps ? 
How many could the room hold? About sixty, 
comfortably, and many of them might have been 
stout people and all dancers. Facing the door at 
the extremity was an alcove for the fiddlers — room 
here for four or five. A man arrived and furnished 
this alcove, placed chairs in it and music-stands. He 
was joined by another man, and they toiled in and 
out, always returning with long benches and not a 
little bad language, on account of the projection of 
the bar over against the front entrance; and when 
these benches were clothed, the faded ball-room 
began to look hospitable and alive. 

On an afternoon three days after the arrival of 
Captain Heron at Deal, the captain walked into the 
public-house in his jolly, rollicking, careless swing 
and sailorly bearing, with a pipe in his mouth, and 
asked for the landlord. A young woman opened a 
thin, light door in a bulkhead, and shouted up a 
narrow, dark, wooden staircase for father. 

Presently was heard a singular sound; it was 
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like the noise produced by a stick striking a ship's 
deck, only much hollower. The door was self- 
shutting, and when that strange noise came to the 
bottom of the stairs, the door flew open and dis- 
charged a man in his shirt-sleeves with one eye 
and a wooden leg. 

Gallant George Butinan ! The hatches have long 
since closed over thee, but who that remembers can 
pronounce thy name without emotion ? A boathook 
had robbed him of an eye ; he had lost a leg betwixt 
the roll of the boat and the ship. This rough, one- 
eyed, wooden-legged man had been coxswain of the 
lifeboat, and in his time had been the means of 
saving sixty-seven men, women, and children from 
death by drowning, from death by freezing in the- 
rigging, from death by that deadly damp which visits 
the soul of man when he looks across the gray and 
foaming ocean and abandons hope. 

" Blazed if it won't come to my having to make 
my bed up under the counter. How's a wooden leg 
to get up and down them steps ? Sarvice, captain." 

He spoke in a voice as gruff as the roar of the 
ocean, and knuckled his brow. 

"What job are you making of it, Butman?" 
asked Heron. "Young lady, a small glass of your 
most sparkling beer." 

"It'll be a good job," said Butman. "Most of 
the furniture's arrived. Nelson's picture ain't yet 



come " 



Here Captain Heron took a glass of foaming 
Sandwich ale from the hand of the young woman, 
and after giving her a courtly bow, looked at Butman 
and exclaimed, " May health and prosperity be yours, 
my heart of oak ! I am never out at sea on a stormy 
night, when the wind is raving in the rigging, and the 
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ship is groaning in the hollows, but that I think of 
you. Drink my health, Butman." 

The honest fellow, with his rough weather-scarred 
face distorted with gratification, respectfully signed 
dissent with a long-shore motion. The captain 
drained his glass. 

"Let's have a look at your progress," said he 
and the wooden leg kept time as they walked. 

The room was nearly ready for the revelry of 
the night Beside the door was a refreshment bar, 
plenty of chairs and long benches, a clear, mid-sea 
room for dancing. Candles all about the walls, and 
in a gigantic crystal chandelier, whose weight 
threatened an earthquake if it fell. A little upright 
piano stood close in by the alcove. 

"I think we shall enjoy ourselves/ 9 said Captain 
Heron, looking round. 

" I suppose they are to have just what they ask 
for?' 1 said Butman. 

" Certainly," said Heron, with dignity ; " they will 
be my guests. They are not able seamen, my lad, 
but masters, mates, and pilots, and a few others 
who know how to conduct themselves in genteel 
assemblies. Are you aware, Butman," he added 
with fervour, " that amongst my guests to-night will 
be Commander Sparrow, R.N., who had charge of 
the coastguard at Hythe, and other stations ? " 

" It would be him, perhaps, more than the pilots 
and the mates," said Butman. "I know Capt'n 
Sparrow. It's steady with 'im when he takes it 
down. Ne'er a wink." 

" Whatever my friends call for they are to have," 
said Heron, running a critical eye over the room. 
"We don't serve out drink and eatables on gallant 
occasions of this kind as if we were at sea. It's the 
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waiters who get drunk. And see that the orchestra 
don't tipple behind the door — you know what I 
mean! A waiter who's a brother of one of the 
fiddlers sneaks along, when everybody's talking and 
dancing, with a glassful under his right coat-tail, 
and before the night's half spent, the fiddles are 
out of tune, and the cornet is going for the piano. 
Keep a bright eye on things, Butman. J can't 
keep a look-out J shall want to enjoy myself" 

The guests had been invited at eight o'clock, 
and at that hour this old dance room, so richly 
cobwebbed, so dim and faded a day or two before, 
looked as brilliant as in any hour of its revelry, 
when Mr. Pitt was Lord Warden. The tall candles 
blazed ; the heavy limbs of crystal amidships of the 
ceiling darted mackerel rays of beauty. On one 
side of the room hung a large picture of Lord 
Nelson ; it had, perhaps, been used as a signboard ; 
an artist had touched it up ; it was framed, and on 
the whole it was a good likeness of Lord Nelson — 
cocked hat athwart, blinded eye, armless sleeve, a 
breast full of orders and decorations. The musicians 
were in their places, and sat talking. A very short 
gentleman with intensely black eyebrows, a large 
nose and spiked moustache, with a plenty of black 
greasy hair lying in curls about his ears, was at 
the piano, ready. Jacobs his name was, the finest 
pianoforte player in Deal; his songs were not 
successful, though, like most of his race, he was 
adroit in his handling of the puff obliqua 

A couple of waiters stood behind the refreshment 
bar; and there, too, quite indescribably apparelled, 
what with flowers and feathers and fallals, stood 
the daughter of the landlord. 

Captain Heron entered, and with him Butman. 
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The captain made a fine figure of a seaman; lie 
was not in evening clothes; oh, dear no! this fan- 
dango of his was not to rise to the height of the 
swallow-taiL He was dressed in blue cloth and 
white linen, his shoes shone brightly, and so did 
his eyes. He went with a deep-sea roll to the 
orchestra, and the wooden leg beat time by his 
side. 

"Good evening, gentlemen," said he; "I hope I 
see you well How do you do, sir?" says he to 
the little man at the piano, who instantly shot up 
on extravagantly high heels, and bowing, replied, 
" Not very well, I am obliged, sir." 

"I hope it's nothin' that's going to stop you 
from playin', Mr. Jacobs," said Butman, going up 
close to him, and stooping his heavy head into his 
face ; " Yer wasn't indispoged when I engaged yer." 

"And I'm not indispoged now, as yer call it," 
answered Jacobs gloomily, with a roll of his black 
eyes up at the orchestra. "A man's not going to 
stop sufferen' because . he's got an engagement in 
'and. I took cold in the vitals," he smote himself 
upon his little stomach, "by tuning a piano in a 
draught. But I'd play," he cried fiercely, " all night 
I'd play," he yelped in wrath, " till I'd littered this 
bloomin' floor with fainting figures." 

The orchestra laughed. 

" Give him a glass of sherry," said Heron. 

" I wouldn't begin too soon, sir ; I really wouldn't," 
said Butman, with a doubtful melancholy shake of 
his head at Mr. Jacobs. " There's a long night afore 
us. I'm sure them gents will be of my opinion," he 
added, throwing his arms towards the orchestra. 
"If this 'ere piana don't keep time, over '11 go the 
whole bloomin' show, Captain Heron." 
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" Who wants your fired sherry ? " shouted Jacobs, 
starting nose, moustache, and all into Butman's face, 
with flaming eyes. " Who asks for it ? " he hissed. 

A man, with a voice like a bo'sun, standing in the 
doorway, sung out in notes that rolled in thunder 
through the room, " Captain and Mrs. Mussell I " A 
moment after " Mr. Trotter ! " then, even whilst Heron 
was advancing, " Captain and the two Miss Seals." 

There was then a pause. The ladies had removed 
their hats and jackets in the bar. The Miss Seals 
were fine strapping girls, just that sort of figures 
which chief mates, and even second mates, like to 
coil their arms around in the dance of the polka, 
or the more painful measure of the waltz. Captain 
Mussell was a jolly, hearty, red-faced, arch-legged 
seaman of the old school : a retired master mariner. 
He had commanded in the East India Company 
Service. His nose was rosy with port, and his face 
lay behind it in a happy smile. His wife fitted him 
as a ship's masts fit her hull. Her designer had not 
omitted to give her full bows and a square stern; 
feathers shot out of her head, and she looked about 
her with a firm expression. It was to be easily 
judged from their reception by Captain Heron that 
the Mussells belonged to the aristocracy of Deal 
and Walmer. 

The guests now arrived, tumbling in hand over 
hand, ladies and gentlemen, retired masters, masters 
still active, mates, pilots, a doctor, and so forth, and 
most of them came with their wives and daughters, 
and some brought their sweethearts, and nobody 
thought anything of it All was then bustle and 
laughter and shaking of hands. There was scarcely 
one that did not know everybody in the room. The 
orchestra said something to Mr. Jacobs, who struck 
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the piano, and the company were entertained with 
music whilst they looked about them and gossiped 
and laughed. 

Whilst they were fiddling in the alcove, and 
waiters with white-thread gloves were handing round 
large cups of tea and coffee, the bo'sun's voice broke 
in with its terrible roar, " Mr. Jeremy Liver/' and that 
stump-ended gentleman, with his red beard pointing 
out the way before him like a blood-stained hand on 
his chin, entered, nodding hard first to one and then 
to another, and shook hands with Captain Heron, 
who was conversing with a group of three captains 
and their ladies in the middle of the room, all 
holding the immense cups and saucers supplied by 
the wooden-legged Butman. 

"Did you see Miss Whittaker before you came 
here ? " said Captain Heron, talking low and looking 
towards the door. 

"No, sir, but I know she's coming; she's pro- 
mised to give me one dance. I hope you won't 
mind, capt'n," answered Liver, who smelt of spirits 
and cavendish tobacco. 

" Commander Sparrow and Miss Whittaker," roared 
that bo'sun-like voice at the door. To whom did it 
belong ? A porter, who wore (but not now) a linen 
coat and a number. Captain Heron ran to the door. 
There was a general pause in the room. All felt the 
compliment of Commander Sparrow's attendance, 
and of course everybody knew how it stood with 
Heron and Joyca It is very easy to say that she 
looked beautiful. There is no magic in ink to give 
the colours of this finely-shaped, dark, and sweet 
young woman, as she stood glowing in the soft candle 
and lamp light, smiling love into her lover's greeting, 
happy face. She was handsomely dressed in black silk. 
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"Captain Sparrow, I am delighted to see you," 
said Heron. And, indeed, anybody ought to have 
been delighted to see Sparrow, for he was not only 
a splendidly built man, he had the heart of a Tom 
Bowling, true and soft; he had lost his left arm in 
an action at sea, had seen much service, and he 
looked what he was, a naval officer and a gentleman, 
so little answering to the portraits of Smollett and 
the sea novelists, that you couldn't have told he was 
a sailor except by observing that he was not bloated 
by grog-blossoms, nor dim of eye with drink, nor 
ghastly of voice with years of cursing. 

"A capital room. Capital company. Splendid 
music," said Sparrow, rearing himself and looking 
about him over his stock and between his stick-ups, 
for he was sixty-five years of age, and held to the 
wear of his younger day. " Do, Miss Joyce. How's 
the deacon, and his wonderful old mother?" And 
then, observing that Heron was just then without 
any functions, talents, or senses of any sort save 
for Joyce, he said, "111 go and get some coffee," 
and went off in a sliding, amiable way as if to the 
music, nodding and sirSg to friends. 

" How beautiful this room looks ! " exclaimed Joyce. 

"Butman's done his best The anxiety of his 
wooden leg is not to be expressed. There he is 
again at the door, taking in everything with his 
one eye. Joyce, how came you here ? " 

"Why, just this way. I told father there was no 
harm. All the people who were coming were above 
us. I said such a treat as this happened so seldom 
in my life that, unless he locked me up, I'd go ; and 
if he locked me up, then I told him, so help me God " 
— and here the gipsy flashed out in her scarlet and 
light—" I'd take my life ! " 
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" Granny backed you, of course ? " 

"Dear old soul! said she would sit up for me 
all night." 

All this time the orchestra and Mr. Jacobs were 
pegging away at a sort of prelude — a kind of overture 
— to enable the guests to settle into some sense of 
business, and go to work. By this time there were 
about sixty people in all; everybody invited had 
come. They stood about in groups, they sat upon 
benches; through the music sang the deep-chested 
voice of pilot answering pilot Nearly two-thirds 
of the men were nautical, and the festivity wore an 
unmistakably maritime air. 

"Tell you what, Joyce/' said Heron, putting the 
girl's arm under his. " I must act as M.C. here and 
start the show, and then we'll go in for a buster on 
our own account." 

He went right through the people, with Joyce on 
his arm, to the orchestra, and said to one of the 
fiddlers, who stopped playing, " When are we going 
to dance ? " 

" Whenever you like, sir," answered the man, with 
a foreign leer and shrug. 

" What d'ye start with ? " bawled Heron, for 
Jacobs close alongside was hammering very hard 
indeed, and the occasional strokes of the cornet 
were like arrows in the brain. 

" A shet of quadrilles ? " said the fiddler. 

"A waltz," screamed Joyce. "If you have to 
compose these people into sets we shan't get a 
dance." 

" A waltz," roared Heron. 

The violinist flourished his fiddlestick with a 
gaze of languishing admiration at Joyce. The music 
ceased, then it struck up afresh — a delightful waltz. 
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"Partners, if you please, ladies and gentlemen. 
Take your partners," said Captain Heron, walking 
about with Joyce, with a very madness of dance in 
his extremities, for what sailor can hear dance music 
without beginning to revolve? "Capt'n Savage" — 
here he addressed a short, square man, in a round 
coat and brass buttons and a brown face, and an 
honest snub nose and merry mouth — "go to Miss 
Venn there, and give her a twirL Jones, my lad, 
there's young Mrs. Donkin waiting for you. Bear a 
hand, for the music can't last for ever. How are 
you, Gunn ? Get a partner, will you ? Shove ahead." 

His zeal warmed them. It is not every pilot who 
can dance a waltz, but, urged by Heron, a gallant 
band of four English Channel and North Sea pilots, 
all very much alike, regardless of effect, put them- 
selves in motion, each with an arm round a lady; 
and in a very few minutes some twenty couples 
were rotating to the strains, with Mr. Jeremy Liver 
leaning against the buffet or bar, holding a glass of 
wine, looking on in the distance, and talking to 
Commander Sparrow, who poised a cup. 

One does not quite know whether to like Joyce 
Whittaker or not She was a rebellious girl, and 
even Mr. Borrow cannot make the gipsies a clean 
and desirable race; but however this may be, never 
was any man so head over ears in love with a girl 
as Heron when he put his arm round her, drew her 
to him, and began to spin. The poor fellow could 
have gone on spinning for ever. There was no 
floating dreamily through languid mazes. They 
twisted in good time and bumped heartily, and at 
every bump the atmosphere, full of music, was split 
with the laughter that went up. 

A mate in a velvet waistcoat, long hair, and a 
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curling beard danced very strangely; he was the 
terror and the admiration of the room. He bent 
his legs as if he had swallowed poison, and whirled 
his helpless partner round with such velocity that 
she was presently pale with nausea, though, like a 
true English girl, she stuck to her guns and wouldn't 
give up till the music stopped. 

" I shan't be able to dance every dance with you," 
said Heron, " but I should like to." 

" I'll sit whilst you dance," exclaimed Joyce, both 
of them panting after the waltz, and making their 
way slowly with others towards the bar. 

Liver stepped forward just a little unsteadily, and 
said before the people, "Joyce, when's to be my 
dance?" 

" There's no hurry," she answered, a shade pale 
with disgust and annoyance. 

" You've promised me a dance, remember," cried 
Liver, with great eagerness and heat 

" You shall have it," said Heron sternly. 

" A round dance, Joyce," persisted Liver. 

"Make way," said Heron, and he pushed past 
him with the girl to the bar, and asked for some 
lemonade and sherry. Liver walked towards the 
orchestra, and stood awhile looking at Mr. Jacobs, 
as if he was a curiosity; he then rounded on his 
heel with incomparable insolence of bearing, and 
seated himself beside some ladies. 

"A very unpleasant man, that Liver," said the 
wife of a captain ; " he's a disgrace to his father." 

"If he don't behave himself, Til have him 
chucked out," said Heron "We're here to be 
happy," and he became jolly and careless in a 
minute. 

"Going to dance with this lady next dance, 
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captain ? " said the mate with the velvet waistcoat, 
approaching with a train of strange bowa 

" I'm tired, thank you," exclaimed Joyce. 

"Make it a set of quadrilles, to give all hands 
a chance," said Heroa " Accept him : he can't hurt 
you in a square dance," he said, in a low voice. 
"I'll arrange to be opposite you." 

"Glad to see you getting on so well, Heron," 
said Commander Sparrow, strolling up; "I wish I 
could waltz like you, sir." 

"You should have this lady in your arm," said 
Captain Heron. "She'd find you in toes for caper- 
cutting. She'd put heels to old Methuselah. He'd 
have whirled himself mad." 

"I'll drink your health, and yours, too, Miss 
Whittaker," said Sparrow, and a man handed him 
a glass of sherry. Heron, full of cordiality, was 
obliged to drink, too. " That, sir," continued Sparrow, 
levelling his brimming wine glass at the portrait 
of Nelson, " was the greatest man in the world He 
began in the Merchant Service. Your service is a 
very noble service, and here's my service to you, 
sir," said the commander. 

"And here's my service to you, sir," answered 
Heron smartly; and they clinked glasses, and drank 
with friendly smiles. 

This trifling passage of a few minutes deeply 
gratified such of the nautical guests as had been 
attentive to it The order then went along for a 
set of quadrilles. The band began to play, nearly 
everybody stood up; even Sparrow stalked in his 
stock and stick-ups through the figures, piloted by 
a very pretty girt Jeremy sulked away into the 
bar again. A few sat about; the floor shook as tho 
company of people sheered past one another, backing 
Q 
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and filling, curveting at corners, some laughing 
heartily, some wonderfully serious. 

Butman stood at the doorway resting on his 
wooden leg, and he gazed without much expression 
of face at this remarkable scene of shifting figures, 
of different ages and of both sexes; and sometimes 
his one eye rolled in its socket and lodged itself 
on Jeremy liver. 

Lord Nelson on the wall seemed to smile well- 
pleased on this scene of hearty, simple ship-masters, 
mates, pilots, and others, crossing and re-crossing, 
some rolling as if they were on the deck of a ship 
in the North Sea. 

"It'll cost him a blooming lot of money," said 
Liver to Miss Butman behind the bar. The young 
woman looked at him with a sarcastic sneer, and 
went on polishing glasses. 

When the quadrille was over, they tuned up the 
forecastle's favourite dance, the polka. Jeremy, who 
had not yet danced, looked at Joyce, then seemed 
to change his mind, and, making a bow to a young 
lady, began to hop about. Everyone was admiring 
Joyce. Her face was lighted up with happiness. 
It was charming to see her polking with Heron; 
their figures swung from end to end of the room. 
Refreshments were brought in at a later hour, and 
the bar was loaded with plates of good things which 
the waiters handed about. 

" Bloomed if it won't break him," thought Jeremy. 
"If there isn't all fifty pounds in this little joke, 
may I be smothered; 11 and the fine fellow, after 
looking up at the candles, and considering the general 
aspect of the room with an air of tipsy gravity 
for a minute or so, walked slap to the refreshment 
place, ate heartily of chicken and ham, and swallowed 
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a glass of whisky and water, whilst the wooden- 
leg in the door watched to see if he asked for a 
second. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and the room 
hummed with voices; most of those voices were of 
the deep sea sort, and the air groaned The music 
had ceased ; the orchestra and Mr. Jacobs (perfectly 
sober) were partaking of some slight refreshment 
Their performances had excited the admiration of 
the skippers and pilots, and with ill-judged enthu- 
siasm they had sought to press drinks upon them ; 
but Mr. Jacobs rescued the little company from the 
deep disgrace of intoxication by yelling, for he could 
not forget Butman's insult, "No, sir, no. Tonks for 
your compliments, but we want none of your drinks 
here," whenever he or the cornet or the fiddlers were 
invited to take a stroll to the refreshment bar. 

It was eleven o'clock. Everybody was talking. 
The mate in the velvet waistcoat was slightly in- 
toxicated, but proportionately courteous. By this 
hour Commander Sparrow had finished his fourth 
glass of whiskey and water at the bar, and being 
weary of the scene of dancing sailors and their wives, 
daughters and sweethearts, he was beginning to think 
of his pipe and of going home. 

Jeremy went lurching right up to Joyce. 

"That little man at the piano there," he said, 
speaking in a very thick voice, " has told me that the 
next dance is a gallop. You'll give me that dance, 
won't you ? You've not given me a dance. You've 
got to keep your promise, you know," he added, 
staggering. 

" Go away," she exclaimed, with a look of sickness 

in her face, " You're drunk 1 " 

" What's that you say ? " exclaimed Jeremy. 
g2 
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" Mr. Liver," said a lady with whom Joyce had 
been conversing, "I have a great respect for your 
father, and an equal respect for this young lady ; you 
are not in a fit condition to dance, and I would advise 
you to leave this room before you give trouble." 

"What's that you say ?" repeated Jeremy, direct- 
ing his shifty stare at the lady by Joyce's side. 

Captain Heron came up. 

" What's the matter ? " said he. 

Liver's face answered the question. 

" I promised him a dance, and I know it," said 
Joyce; "but I can't dance with him to-night, Tom, 
and you can see why." 

" Go home, sir," said Heron. 

" Go what ? " exclaimed Liver, with tipsy astonish- 
ment. 

" Home, sir, quick as your legs will carry you." 

He put his hand upon the man's shoulder. Liver 
swung round and cried out in his thick voice, broken 
by hiccoughs, " I see what y*are, you're not a sailor ; 
you're a bally chucker-out. So help me Saints, if 

any man lays a finger upon Jeremy Liver " and 

saying this he began to pull off his coat, whilst he' 
scowled around him with a face desperate with drink 
and uglinesa 

A number of the men had collected about the 
wretched creature. 

"I say, Heron, this isn't quite good enough for 
the ladies, is it?" said Captain Jenkinson of the 
barque Thames. 

u Leave this room, sir," exclaimed Heron, giving 
Jeremy a thrust in the back that drove him strug- 
gling in his coat towards the wooden-legged Butman, 
who was coming from the door to see what the 
matter was. - 
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Liver turned and pulled off his coat, and a great 

scream went up from the ladies. 

" Out with this hedgehog," said Captain Jenkin- 
son. 

"Leave me to show him out," cried Heron in an 
ecstasy of disgust and rage. 

Jeremy, in his shirtsleeves, was coming in a 
lurching rush at Heron; one was drunk, the other 
sober, and Heron was far the more powerful man of 
the two. He sprang round the fellow and caught 
him by the back of his neck, meaning thus to run 
him out; but Jeremy, when drunk, could give a 
great deal of trouble. It had been whispered that 
after he had come home from one of his voyages, 
first one, then two, then three friendly constables 
(formerly Deal boatmen) had found it very hard 
work to thrust and shove him as far as his father's 
house, and run him into the passage when the 
servant had opened the door. 

He turned, and catching hold of Heron, fell to 
wrestling with him with the fury of a maniac; his 
brain was wild with wine and whisky, and his heart 
was the fiend's with jealousy. Down they both 
tumbled, and more screams went up from the ladies. 

It was a difficulty, an inconvenience in a festive 
scene which could not be allowed to continue ; twelve 
hands of iron, garnished with fingers like fish-hooks, 
plucked Jeremy Liver from Heron's embrace, and 
away they drove, shaping a fair course for the door, 
a little company of relentless pilots and remorseless 
mates, and Jeremy was borne away in the midst of 
them roaring for his coat 

" Do you mean to tell me," said Joyce to Heron, 
when Jeremy had been driven out and his coat 
kicked after him, and when Heron had dusted him- 
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self, and the company had grown composed, all 
pitying poor Mr. Liver, the Baptist minister, "that 
you will take that man to sea with yon as chief 
mate ? " 

"I will, so help me the gods, if only to break 
his heart for this night's work. A gallop ! a gallop ! * 
he shouted with excitement to the orchestra. " Part- 
ners for a splendid dance, ladies and gentlemen! 
Best of all dances. Hurrah, Joyce I " 



CHAPTER VI. 

HERON WITNESSES A ROW. 

When Jeremy awoke in the morning he could not 
imagine how he had got into bed. It was about eleven 
o'clock. Liver turned a bloodshot eye of speculation 
over the edge of the bedclothes, then got up, walked 
to the glass, and thrust his tongue out It was very 
coated. Liver recoiled from his own looks. It has 
pleased Providence so to provide in our construction 
as to keep us, on the whole, fairly well satisfied with 
our beauty ; therefore, when we shrink from it in the 
glass, something must be very wrong indeed. 

Jeremy washed and clothed himself and went 
downstairs; all the time he was wondering what 
had happened at the fandango — if he had made 
much of a fool of himself, how he had got home 
and to bed. Whilst descending, he heard voices 
in the parlour ; one was the deep bass of Mr. Whit- 
taker. Jeremy rose on to his toes, and descended a 
little farther to hear better, and listened with an 
aching head. 

" I invited him because he was Joyce's cousin and 
your son, Mr. Iiver-a man we all respect I did 
not know he couldn't behave himself." 

This was spoken by Captain Heron. Jeremy 
heard his father groan. 

"I don't know what you can think of my 
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daughter, Mr. Liver," said the deep voice of Whit- 
taker, " for attending of such riouts " 

" Routs ! " interrupted Captain Heron. 

"But what are you goin' to do with a party as 
threatens to make away with herself — and has got 
the spirit to do it, too, mind yer — if she ain't allowed 
to go?" 

"Whittaker, we might both of us be happier in 
our children," said old Mr. liver, in a note of 
resignation. 

u You are blest in your girl, anyway, Mr. Whit- 
taker," said Captain Heron quickly. "Is she not 
fit to adorn the court of the Queen of England, Mr. 
Liver? She would be the gem of the beauties 
there." 

-Curse his poetry!" said listening liver, setting 
his teeth. 

"We were all ladies and gentlemen at our fan- 
dango last night — nearly all" said Heron. "The 
cream of Deal was there, and your daughter " 

Here a boot creaked, and listening liver, fearing 
that he would be caught, walked in. 

There was a moment or two of silence, whilst 
Heron, the deacon, and the father stared at the 
man, who stared back with an air of bewilderment 
which anyone could see was not simulated. Then 
old Mr. Liver, starting up from his chair, cried out 
with great heat, "Sir, I request that you will offer 
me an apology for your abominable behaviour last 
night, and that you will immediately apologise to 
Captain Heron for your disgusting conduct in his 
ball-room." 

The deacon watched young liver with his stern 
gipsy face. 

" Apologise ! what have I done ? If I have done 
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anything the least bit wrong, I am a thousand times 
sorry/' said Jeremy, stepping to the sideboard for a 
glass of cold water. 

His father, in accents of horror and pain, related 
the incident as it had been communicated to him by 
Captain Heron, 

" I swear I know nothing about it I " cried Jeremy, 
with looks that carried conviction. "I got loafing 
about at the bar, waiting for the dance that Joyce 
had promised me, and I took too much, I suppose ; 
and what followed I could no more tell you, father, 
so help me, than I could re-silver that there looking- 
glasa" 

"Do you say you have no recollection of what 
happened last night, sir ? " said Heron, advancing by 
a stride, with a very menacing expression. 

"None; I swear it. I remember being at your 
balL Strike yer! I strike you, capt'n!" Jeremy 
turned to his father, and said, " I'd give all the money 
you're going to leave me, and all the money I mean 
to make before I die, if I hadn't attended this gentle- 
man's ball Strike him ! " he continued, with a face 
cloudy with astonishment ; " I pull my coat off and 
wrestle before a roomful of ladies and gentlemen! 
Me that was counting upon a berth under Captain 
Heron, so as to get away from this place that is 
ruining me ! " 

He flung himself into a chair, hid his face and 
wept. The father was moved. Heron gave his back 
to the man, ashamed of him for the sake of the sea. 
Mr. Whittaker exclaimed — 

"You can't keep all on in this fashion, Jeremy. 
I'm yer well-wisher, as you know ; but to drink is to 
sin, and you're a-breakin' of yer father's 'eart" 

Jeremy, with his face hidden, sobbed hard, and 
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Heron listened for him to howl out It was quite 
clear to the captain, however, that Liver, after he 
was kicked out of the ball-room, had somehow and 
somewhere procured fresh drink that deprived him 
of all memory of the incident 

" Surely," said Mr. Whittaker, looking at Mr. liver, 
" there must be the seeds of repentance ready to sprout 
when they can be watered with the eyes of a man 
of Jeremy's size arter he's sinned. I wish I had 
language. Words is what I want on an occasion of 
this sort" 

" There is no need for me to intrude any longer," 
said Captain Heron, with an arch glance at the 
deacon as if he did not credit his sincerity. "Your 
son remembers nothing. That must be apology 
enough, I suppose," and, giving Mr. Liver a gentle- 
manly bow, he was going. 

"Stop, captain, I beg, sir," yelled Liver, spring- 
ing up from his chair and turning a figure of wild 
appeal upon Heron, with his outstretched hands and 
slobbered face, "That apology is not enough, sir. 
I here humbly apologise for my misbehaviour last 

night ; I say I apologise down to the earth " and 

he made motions suggestive of grovelling and writh- 
ing. " A beast I am, a beast I shall be whilst I re- 
main at Deal My one hope was you, sir, and I 
have lost the gentleman who would have befriended 
me." Saying this Liver fell upon the table again in 
an ecstasy of grief. 

"Jeremy," said Mr. Liver softly, but with firm- 
ness, "I have made up my mind: drink threatens 
to utterly ruin you. I will not ask you to sign 
a pledge; so many take it and break it I would 
impose the obligation of a sacred promise, dic- 
tated by a father to his erring son, in terms to 
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which I will ask these gentlemen to bear witness. 
You shall swear never again to sin in drink in the 
language I dictate whilst you hold the Bible, the 
Bible which your mother read, in which your name 
is written by her. Will you do this ? " 

"Oh, father, yes/' cried the unhappy man start- 
ing up. 

"And mind you keep to it," said Whittaker, 
whilst Mr. Liver went instantly out of the room for 
the Bible he wanted. 

" It's having nothing to do that does it," groaned 
Jeremy. "I could put a pistol to my head with 
remorse. To think that I should have insulted the 
man who has as good as promised to befriend me ! " 

Heron looked at him with silent, deep disgust 
The deacon must have been prejudiced indeed in 
favour of Jeremy and his claims to his daughter's 
hand, not to be very favourably impressed by the 
commanding and delightful figure the captain made 
by contrast with the tough, drunken, stump-ended 
blubbering seaman, standing at the table. Unfortu- 
nately Whittaker had no eye for manly beauty. He 
hated old Mr. Heron. He had a curious ambition 
that it should be said Joyce had married the son 
of the Rev. William Liver. It certainly did not 
seem, however, that things were prospering in this 
direction just now. 

"You seem very anxious to sail with me," said 
Heron, looking at him curiously. " If you can keep 
the oath which your father is about to administer, I 
may be willing to take you." 

" Jeremy, it's kindly said and kindly meant/' said 
Whittaker, in a tone deep with approval 

The Rev. Mr. Liver entered the room with 
a Bible in his hand. He was pale and agitated, and 
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his eyes were suffused It is a bad thing for a 
father to have a bad son. All bad sons should be 
sent to sea in the Merchant Service. Their spells of 
liberty ashore should be very brie£ They require 
such tender nursing as may be had cheap from 
Nova Scotia mates with broken noses, and boat- 
swains, whose roaring voices carry the whole length 
of Bugsby's Reach. Had Jeremy been at sea, ship- 
board would have kept him virtuous by removing 
temptation from him. 

His father, with a trembling hand, gave the 
Bible to his son. Stern Mr. Whittaker was moved, 
and stood up. 

" Jeremy," said Mr. Liver, in a voice that was full 
of charm, with its melody of earnestness and per- 
suasion, "the Book you are holding was your 
mother'a I read it to her when she lay dying, 
and she asked for it when I had ceased reading 
that she might rest her hand upon it, even as her 
heart reposed upon its glorious assurance." 

a Words, words, words ! " thought Mr. Whittaker, 
" what would I give to talk like that ? " 

" This oath," continued old Mr. Liver, " will have 
a double solemnity. It is not only a father's living 
voice exhorting you, it is a dead mother in her coffin 
beseeching her only son. Kneel, sir." 

Jeremy knelt with looks of awe. He was fright- 
ened He had never known his father so much in 
earnest He had likewise noted the tears in his 
father's eyes. Perhaps, indeed, he was not irreclaim- 
ably bad. No man who could love a woman as this 
fellow loved Joyce could be so. 

The father dictated a most solemn oath. Jeremy 
followed it aloud, word by word, and Whittaker with 
moving lips and a face of grotesque admiration. 
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whilst Captain Heron watched and listened, affected 
by this novel and singular scena 

Outside all was brightness, the life of ships, the 
splendour of a spacious Channel morning filled with 
the full-bosomed majestic masses of vapour sailing out 
of Franca You could see the fine marine-picture by 
looking through the window. What had it to do 
with Jeremy ? Nothing. If its spirit could but have 
visited this faithless man, old Mr. Liver would not 
have been obliged to administer any oaths. 

" I conjure you, my son, by all that you and I hold 
sacred, to keep this solemn vow," said the Baptist 
minister, stepping to the side of the kneeling sailor, 
and laying his hand tenderly on his head and looking 
up ; " and may God give you strength to do so." 

The silence that followed was nearly as long as, 
when in church, the sermon being ended, the clergy- 
man prays. Jeremy then got up. 

Heron took leave of old Mr. Liver, who again 
apologised for his son's conduct, and begged that he 
would remain his friend provided he kept his vow. 
As the captain stepped into the street the deacon 
followed. 

"Pray, may I ask, sir," said he, just a little 
gruffly, " if you're agoing to meet my daughter to- 
day ? " 

Heron pulled out his watch, and looking at it, 
said, " I am going to meet her now to take her for a 
sail in the Downs. I hope you don't object ? ' l 

" I do object to all these meetings then, certainly," 
said Mr. Whittaker with a manner of gloomy tempet 
not yet quite offensive. 

" You are her father, sir," said Heron calmly, " but 
do not you think your objections to me a little un- 
reasonable? You would naturally wish, as a right- 
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minded man, to see your daughter settled and safe 
with a good husband, before you made sail for the 
next world. Am I not a better man than the beast 
whose antics you and I have just been watching ? " 

" I'm no scholar/' said the deacon, " and am want- 
ing in words, but it seems to me that antics is a 
shocking term to apply to one of the most affecting 
of scenes I ever witnessed out of a cemetery. I repeat, 
Captain '£ron, that I don't like these here meetings 
between you and Joyca" 

" I wish to make her my wife," said Heron. 

" I am quite aware of that circumstance, sir," said 
the deacon with a sarcastic bow. " If I thought other- 
wise, how do you suppose I would deal with you ? " 

Captain Heron with a passage of his arm, and a 
stern look exclaimed, " If you thought otherwise you 
should have my full consent, Mr. Whittaker, to trice 
me up to the first lamp-post we meet, and leave me 
dangling as an example to all the scoundrels who go 
Bailing by." 

" I've got nothin' to say against your honour and 
the likes of that," said the deacon ; " all that I ask is 
that you leave my gell alone." 

"Her grandmother champions me, sir," said 
Heron. 

They were growing warm, so they began to " sir " 
each other. 

" She's my daughter, sir," said the deacon, " and I 
must ask of you as a gentleman to be leaving of 
her be." 

"It can't be done and it won't be done, Mr. 
Whittaker," shouted Heron with his eyes on fire. " It 
is damnable — don't pretend to wince, man — I say it is 
damnable that you should come between two loving 
hearts, merely because of a vulgar prejudice against 
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my father, and what seems to me a brutal desire to 
see your glorious daughter yoked to the rankest 
water-rat that ever disgraced this beach." 

With a slight salute, he turned on his heel, and 
sauntered along towards the sandhills, and the deacon, 
after following him with his eye for a minute, during 
which he chawed and chawed with his heavy jaws as 
though he had got a quid of tobacco in his cheek, 
smote his hip with a thump of his fist, and said to 
himself, " This is all along of not having words. I 
can't reason. I'm a simple man ; he's a-laughin' at 
me whilst I speak. What am I to do ? Is she to have 
it all her own way ? What am I to do ? " And thus 
literally chewing the cud of meditation, Mr. Whittaker 
walked towards his house, inattentive to the nods that 
he received from his friends. 

Joyce met her sweetheart by appointment It 
was shortly after twelve. The violet shadows of the 
stately clouds sailed slow like battleships, climbing 
and sinking as they went over the sandhills. It was 
a bright and bracing day. After they had talked a 
little about the ball and other matters, Heron said — 

" I have just left your father. He is very hard. I 
gave him a piece of my mind." 

" Was there a quarrel ? " 

" I witnessed one of the most extraordinary scenes 
ever beheld in this wide world. Jeremy Liver on 
his knees before his father, holding his mother's 
Bible in his hand, and swearing upon it never again 
to touch a drop of drink." 

The girl opened her eyes ; she was full of 
astonishment, but being very smart at realisation, 
she saw Liver on his knees, and shrieked with pro- 
fane laughter. 

"What passed between you and father, Torn?" 
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said she, when the fit was over, and they were slowly 
walking towards Deal 

Heron related the passage. "He can't stop us, 
and he won't stop us, Joyce," he said, with a great 
deal of heat " He would marry you to a hedgehog, 

but you shall be my wife, and I wish — I wish " 

said he, looking thoughtfully along the line of the 
horizon, "that we could see our way to get spliced 
before I sail." 

"Father would never forgive me, and I think 
of that; and next, Tom, where should I live when 
you were away? As your wife, my father would 
not keep me under his roof, and it would be 
dreadful to live in this town with so stern a man, 
whom you meet at every corner, who lives entirely 
for opinion, forgetting that he would find life much 
easier if, instead of wondering what his neighbour 
thought of him, he made up his mind to leave the 
neighbour to wonder what he thought of him." 

" I agree with you, Joyce ; the marriage should 
be an above-board job. It's clear your father won't 
hear of it this turn." 

" But shall you be better off after next voyage ? " 

" I don't suppose I shall," said he. 

"It was a delicious ball, Tom, but it cost a lot 
of money," said Joyce, rather dryly. 

"I'll not tell you how much, but not enough to 
furnish a cottage." 

" Would the owners allow you to take me to sea 
with you ? " 

" I couldn't tell without asking them." 

"Because if they will," says she, halting and 
crimsoning, but looking at him steadily, " I'll marry 
you whenever you like, and sail with you, and be 
done with this sickness of waiting, and the weariness 
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of it all when you are away," flinging her hand 
towards Deal town. 

He kissed her, and answered eagerly, "HI write 
by this night's post." 

" If they say no ? " inquired Joyce. 

" Wait, my honey." 

They talked this scheme over, however, with a 
good deal of anxious gravity. Then she spoke of 
the ball, and of Jeremy's behaviour, and of Jeremy 
on his knees, and again her laugh went up like 
a lark into the sky. They rambled on, talking. 
The surf foamed in dazzle beside them, and out at 
sea the smaller vessels, straining at their anchors, 
were sharply swaying their spars. A crowd of gulls 
floated in the light. Some of them swiftly sank 
to the sea with a screech, and then all was distortion, 
arched neck, grasshopper wings, dark running legs 
like an old woman on a wet day; how changed 
from the beauty of the tremorless pinion on high 
with its breast of down, and eyes bright as the 
brine it surveyed, gazing out of a head that turns 
with slow and perfect grace! 

The Ramsgate coast was like a mirage: it 
trembled into the hard air in liquid gleams, but 
the sky-line and shoulders framed it firmly. Heron, 
looking behind him at that piece of coast, ex- 
claimed — 

" Joyce, what do you say to a sail to Ramsgate ? " 

" Too late." 

"Only half-past twelve," said he, looking at 
his watch; then, "well, perhaps it is too late, 
though it's a soldier's wind. We'll make that 
voyage to-morrow, and start early. What do you 
say, Joyce, to a cruise in the Downs in a knock- 
toe?" 
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" Go anywhere you please, and I'll go with you," 
she answered. 

Captain Heron began to sing; he was quite 
happy; he was the most careless light-hearted 
seaman that ever shook a leg in a dance. Joyce, 
knowing his song, sang with him, and the surf kept 
them company with its organ notes. 

" What time did you breakfast, Joyce ? ' 

"Lata I was down lata No, I see what's in 
your mind, I can eat nothing now. You can give 
me some dinner when we return if you lika" 

"Breakfast is the meal I most love," said the 
captain; "when you come to keep house for me 
you will be shocked. What do you think I ate 
this morning? Three pork sausages, a couple of 
boiled eggs, and streak after streak of cold ham. 
I must say the old man is treating me very 
kindly." 

l/ere he burst into song again, but the girl did 
not join in. 

A knock-toe. What can a knock-toe be ? It is 
nothing more nor less than a galley-punt, and a 
galley-punt is a long open boat, yellow and varnished, 
with a mast upon which the crew of three hoist their 
lug-saiL A number of these boats, stern on, were 
ranged along the shingle. Groups of boatmen 
lounged; they were cursing the weather, and wish- 
ing that a blooming earthquake would come along 
and swallow everybody up. 

" Blamed if I'm a-going to keep all on at this 'ere 
crawling and creeping job," said Jim Manby, who, 
when he got drunk, used to put on a clergyman's old 
surplice and sell fish. "Look at that there Capt'n 
'Erbn coming along ; he's been to sea ; he's found 
a job. Old Tommy Ruddle was telling me that 
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Butman swears that galliant bust-up last night ain't 
a-going to cost less than * 

" Where's the Saucy Sister t " called Heron. 

" Three or four boats down, sir." 

" Is Dick Speedy about ? Send him to me if you 
can find him." 

The lovers walked to where the Saucy Sister was 
lying on the shingle, and waited for Dick Speedy to 
appear. A man with a face like a red apple, and 
teeth like china, and eyes like sloes, broke out of a 
public-house. It did not follow that he had been 
drinking. At Deal the boatmen are made free of 
the public-houses. They enter and engage in friendly 
conversation with those who may be partaking of a 
glass. If invited to drink, the heart of the Deal man 
leaps up and rejoices exceedingly ; otherwise, having 
no money, he calls for nothing. 

"Dick," said Captain Heron, as the man ap- 
proached, showing his china teeth in a smile of 
expectancy, "launch your boat, and we'll go for a 
sail with you." 

"Right yer are, sir," and he began to sing out 
for two men, who promptly came rolling along. 
Joyce was lifted into the boat The captain 
scrambled over the gunwale. The craft was then 
released, and she was rushed in a roar of bruised 
pebble to the cloud of foam; she gave a mighty 
leap, her men tumbling into her with incomparable 
dexterity. Up went the sail Chop fell the stem; 
then she took the next roller with the rush of a 
shark and was away, shooting the white brine into 
brilliant flashes. 

Did you ever sail in a knock-toe ? They are the 
best boats in the world, and manned by matchless 
seafarers. They are undecked and rise very buoyant 
h2 
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on the surge, and when you have swiftness the 
sensation is less of the sea than of the sleigh. 
Deal receded The rows of public-houses, and 
all the other houses, steeped in sunshine, sank 
into toys. Even the little ships looked big as 
they drew near. The sea opened wide past the 
South Foreland, and when they had gone a mile 
they saw a large four -masted ship away down 
about off Folkestone, reaching in for the anchorage. 
What a sight of beauty ! She clothed the air with 
light 

Captain Heron was very talkative. Joyce was 
enjoying herself, and the crew were diverting com- 
pany. A pretty little full-rigged ship lay right ahead 
of die boat She was built of wood, and sheathed 
with metal She was painted a dark green, and her 
entry was the cutwater of the clipper. She rolled 
with admirable grace, swinging her lofty spars in 
unison with that deep song of the sea which ships 
hear, but men can't 

" Let's go alongside that craft/' said Heron. " I 
believe she's the Tom Hood" 

" That's her name," said a boatman. 

They ran the boat close, and threw her up into 
the wind. A man in a monkey-jacket lay over the 
rail of the short poop, and gazed at the occupants 
of the boat with the leisurely eye of the sea when the 
sea knocks off work and lights a pipe. In a minute 
he started. So, too, did Heron, who shouted out, 
" What cheer, Williams ? " 

"Why, Heron, come aboard. I didn't know you 
were at home," sung down the man. " Come aboard, 
and bring the lady with you." 

" Lay me aboard," said Heron. 

They easily hoisted Joyce through the gangway, 
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and Heron followed, requesting the men to hook on 
and wait for them. 

"What a clean little ship! What very bright 
decks ! How all the brass-work sparkles ! " said 
Joyce. 

" Miss Whittaker, Williams — the girl of my heart. 
I think I have talked to you about her," said Heron. 

" I think you have," responded Williams, with a 
significant look at Joyce, who glowed. 

Captain Williams pulled out his watch. " I dine 
in twenty minutes," said he ; " Miss Whittaker, I beg 
the honour of your presence at my humble cabin 
table ; " and he bowed to her in great admiration. 

"We'll dine with you with pleasure, Williams," 
said Heron. "Til ask you to send down some grub 
to those Deal men. A sparkling little ship, this " he 
continued, straddling and casting his eyes about and 
aloft in critical delight " What's keeping you ? " 

"A telegram. I was passing through the Gulls 
last night when I was boarded by a galley that gave 
me a telegram. It was from the owner of the ship, 
requesting me to anchor in the Downs and wait for 
him." 

" Nothing wrong, I hope," said Heron. 

"I'm not very uneasy," said Captain Williams. 
" I've got a good crew and a full ship, and I know 
my officers ; but if anything were wrong it would be 
all right Look there!" and he motioned at the 
shipping all about him. 

"I know a man who declines to find it right," 
said Joyce. " He says there's only one vacant berth 
to be found, and that's the corner of a public-house. 
It's the erect toad of the beach; it looks tipsily at 
the shipping and goes home." 

"What I like best in this fellow is his name — 
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Jeremy liver. Isn't that luscious?" said Heron, 
smacking his lips and grimacing at Joyce. 

" Jeremy Liver : a stumpy man, red beard ?" said 
Williams. 

Heron nodded. 

" Hair like slices of carrots ; long arms ; a second 
mate, and, as I should say, a thorough blackguard ? " 

Heron nodded. 

"Then it's the man," said Williams. "I nearly 
punched his eye out in the Whitechapel Road a few 
years ago. He had got talking to me in a little 
music-hall, and mentioned his name and where he 
lived; I sheered clear of him, not liking his looks. 
There was a respectable young woman amongst the 
audience; she was a barmaid, attending the music 
hall that evening for sixpenn'orth of song. Liver 
went up to her and began to trouble her. I saw 
how it was, and both she and I being sick of the 
vulgar entertainment, I gave her my arm and con- 
ducted her out Liver followed, and in the street 
became abusive. I pulled off my coat and gave it 
to the girl to hold, and next day, when I saw him 
in the docks, one eye was like a kidney, and I 
thought I had broken his nose." 

In this sort of light conversation they whiled 
away the time, and presently the steward summoned 
them to dinner. They seated themselves at a table 
in as pleasant a little sea-parlour as any man could 
wish to dine in. All was novelty to Joyce. People 
who live by the sea seldom go on it People who 
live in London do not visit those old-established 
shows, such as the Tower and the Abbey, which court 
Hodge from his fields and cows. 

Joyce had never before been on board ship, and 
when she looked at Captain Heron, and then around 
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her, she reflected that she might in a short time be 
in this very situation, but as Heron's wife. This 
coloured her cheeks, and put some light of mingled 
passions into her eyes. No, she could not even now 
make up her mini The owners might consent, but 
this cabin made the realisation of what was medi- 
tated sharp and clear as the truth. 

Whilst her black eyes roamed, restless and won- 
dering, she thought to herself: "If the ship sank I 
should never see father again. I am sure he would 
curse me for eloping, and it would be dreadful to die 
with a father's curse upon one," and she looked at 
Captain Heron. 

" This will be something like it for you and me, 
Joyce," said he, believing he understood her thoughts. 
" I warrant you an easy berth. Nothing to do but 
to eat, drink, and wax fat" 

" I am not a married man," said Williams, before 
whom was spread a very good table, some fish from 
over the side, and a roast leg of mutton, " but if I were, 
I'd not carry my wife to sea for the worth of the 
ship. Every anxiety would be doubled. Every n 

What next he was about to say will never be 
known, for he was interrupted by the noise of a 
crashing blow ; the ship trembled in every fibre like 
something living, she heeled slowly over to a very 
considerable angle. The leg of mutton rushed off 
the table, and Joyce screamed. Williams fled on 
deck. Heron and the girl quickly followed. 

By this time the ship was righting somewhat, 
and now you could tell what had happened. She 
had been run down. Stem on and stem into her 
lay a dirty old steam tramp, with its funnel over its 
stern, smoking away as cheerfully as if its duty was 
to run down ships. Such a dirty old tramp to be 
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run down by! An ironclad, or a beautiful mail- 
steamer if it must be— but a steam " geordie " ! with 
a small crew of terrible swearers, who are always in 
the right ! 

The excitement was prodigious. A fine ship was 
sinking at her anchors in the Downs. " Good God ! " 
cried Heron, after he had looked over the side and 
seen the cave left there by the steamer's stem, " the 
vessel's doomed. Horrible! Such a beautiful craft. 
Poor Williams, 'tis enough to break his heart." 

Then he ran to the gangway and called his boat, 
and got Joyce into her. She screamed to him to 
come. 

" I'll be with you in a minute." 

"If the ship sinks she'll suck you with her," 
raved the girl in a rage of terror and Lriety. 

"Come along, sir," called out a boatman, "you 
can do no good by stopping. Here 's all Deal beach 
coming off." 

The ship was indeed sinking fast, and neither 
Williams nor his crew seemed to perceive this, whilst 
they yelled at the steamer with clenched fists, and 
looked at the gap in their ship's side, and ran to the 
pumps, and rushed here and there in a panic. 

"Williams," thundered Heron, "this ship won't 
live another five minutes. There's a galley-punt 
alongside big enough to hold all. For God's sake 
order your men into her, and let you and me follow, 
for it's too late, it's too late, man." 

The crew heard him, and rushed to the gangway. 
The boat came alongside, and the poor fellows 
dropped into her, dazed and confounded. Twelve 
only, a portion of the little company being ashore 
with the mate. Captain Heron, knowing the eti- 
quette of shipboard, descended, leaving Captain 
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Williams to be the last to leave his ship, when 
the crowd of boats, which were putting off to them 
from Deal beach, were still a mile away. 

What an interruption to a dinner party! 
" Give her a wide berth, Dick," said Heron. " Look 
how fast she settles. Now she's going. By heaven, 
but for this boat, some of you must have been 
drowned." 

A sinking ship is an impressive sight It is 
dreadful in the froth of mountainous seas, when the 
black sky whirls low between the sweeping masts, 
and the lightning lances and the thunder shatters 
her; it is not less dreadful when she goes down in 
smooth waters with a great wound in her heart; 
one minute a beautiful and stately ship, lifting star- 
searching mast-heads, the next a fabric dissolving 
in the brine as sugar melts in water. 

The wounded and abandoned ship lay heavily 
over, then she sank, slowly righting as she went down. 
So strange to see her masts, yards, and rigging Mow 
her ! Her ensign blew out over the very spit of the 
brine and was then sucked down ; she heeled again 
and sloped herself out of sight, and nothing was to 
be seen where she had floated but the grimy " geordie " 
steamer, with a dirty boat under her bows. 

" Can it be possible ! " exclaimed Captain Williams, 
in a low strange voice, looking at the place where his 
ship had been, and then starting up he flung down 
his cap and began to pull off his coat Heron and 
one of the Deal boatmen grasped him. 

" Make for the land," said Heroa 

Captain Williams buried his face in his hands 
and swayed himself; he sobbed drily and huskily — a 
painful sound in the throat of a strong man. He 
had lost his command, he had lost a beautiful ship, 
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nearly everything that he possessed in the world hod 
been in his cabin, and so he had lost his all, in a 
minute! Would not such a thing wrench a sob 
from the heart of the strongest? 

" Shall you be going off again, sir ? " said Dick 
Speedy to Captain Heron, when the boat took the 
beach, and Williams and the crew got out, and 
walked in melancholy procession to make a depo- 
sition before the Receiver of Wrecks. 

" No, Speedy, I've had a drench of ocean for one 
day. It shall last me till to-morrow." 

He took Joyce's hand and walked towards the 
town, talking of the sinking ship, and agreeing that 
the sea is full of perils. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LIVER AT HOME. 

Canterbury is a charming city. It has streets 
picturesque with gables, and it has a magnificent 
cathedral. When one talks of Canterbury all sorts 
of spectres form in procession. Never was a place 
more haunted. A'Becket stands upon the steps and 
is murderously assaulted by Tracy and another, and 
dies weltering in blood, which they say the stone 
still shows the mark of. Into this cathedral, headed 
by cheerful, hearty Daniel Chaucer, enter the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims who, though merely creations of the 
poet's brain, are infinitely more real to us (particu- 
larly the Nonne) than, for instance, the Black Prince, 
whose tomb is here, and whose story is in every 
history of this country. 

About ten minutes' walk from the cathedral 
precincts is a little street of shabby houses; let 
it be called Nut Street. One morning, in the 
parlour of one of these houses, a young woman sat 
working, whilst a child of between five and six years 
of age, a girl, at the table, amused herself with a 
pencil and paper. 

Lizzie Collins had been born at DeaL When she 
was sixteen her mother died, and soon after her 
father, who was a postman, died, and she was left a 
friendless orphan, at the mercy of a world that doea 
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not know what mercy is. There was something very 
refined and superior in the look and air of this young 
woman. She had a manner of distinction that was 
like breeding; indeed, nature seemed to have in- 
tended this daughter of a humble country postman 
to have been a lady in other qualities than looks and 
bearing ; but Jeremy Liver, to whom nature did 
not appeal, wrecked the poor girl's life, and nature 
allowed it 

She sat in the window sewing, behind a short 
muslin curtain. Soft brown hair in great quantity 
the face by no means pretty, but extremely inter- 
esting by virtue of the sadness in her eyes. Her 
expression haunted you. Not for all the stars in 
heaven should a man with a heart wreck the life 
of a friendless girL She was meanly attired, poverty 
showed in every stitch, yet what she wore was neat. 
It was easy to see that the child at the table was 
hers ; she was a pale copy of her mother, and her 
eyes, albeit she was so very young, had something 
of their mother's expression of sadness. How was 
this? Could it have been from the child's habit of 
gazing into her mother's face when she was crying ? 

Poor Lizzie Collins had cried often of late. She 
found it hard to purchase a loaf for a crust for her 
child. How sordid was her setting 1 Two or three 
old hair-covered chairs, not worth fourpence-farthing ; 
a little kitchen table with a window curtain over it, 
no prints, no pictures, no looking-glass, nothing to 
cast a little brightness; in fact, the landlady was 
almost as poor as the lodger, and every rent day 
diminished the wretched stock of furniture by some- 
thing. 

" Mother," said the child, * I want to go out and 
play, I am tired of sitting here." The little thing 
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spoke slowly with the difficult utterance of untutored 
childhood. 

"We will go out by-and-by, mother has work 
to do/' said Lizzie Collins, turning her sad eyes 
languidly upon the little girL 

« Mother," said the child, " I'd like a 'oop, and I'd 
like another horse, just the same that the boy next 
door drags. I've got nothing to play with." 

" 111 stuff you a doll, and clothe it, and every 
night you shall sing it to sleep by the light of the 
evening star." 

" When will that doll be ready ? " asked the child. 

"Quite soon," answered the mother, who, then' 
glancing through the muslin blind, started and stood 
up just as the house bell was pulled. 

" Dada, Lizzie ! it's dada ! " exclaimed Lizzie Col- 
lins, in a thrilling whisper. "Kiss him sweetly if he 
lifts you." 

" His face pricks me," said the child. 

The poor slattern of a landlady, a down-at-heels 
body, robed in rusty black, kept together by a few 
pins-misery loves darkness-opened the door and 
admitted Jeremy Liver. He was sober ; he stopped 
a minute in the door to knock the ashes out of his 
pipe without asking pardon of the woman for keep- 
ing her in attendance. He then stepped in, richly 
flavoured with the strongest tobacco that sailors 
smoke. 

" Well, Lizzie," said he, receiving her kiss with 
some show of impatience, "I've got a mighty fine 
scheme in my head for you and for me and little 
Lizzie there. Come, Liz, give pappy a kiss." 

The child fell off her chair and ran to Liver, who, 
hoisting her up, kissed her with some expression of 
fondness in his face. 
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Lizzie Collins stood looking at them. 

" Run back to your chair," said liver, putting the 
child down. 

He threw his cap on the table, and cast a look of 
disgust round the room. 

" Beggared if the place don't look shabbier every 
time I come here," he exclaimed; "it seems extra- 
ordinary you can't earn more money, so as to get into 
better diggings." 

"I should starve over and over again, and the 
child would starve with me, if I had to depend on 
what you send me," said Lizzie Collins, resuming her 
chair and her work with an air of weariness. 

" What are you always sewing for ? " asked Jeremy, 
" ain't there other trades for a woman than needle and 
thread ? You've got a fine figure. They might have 
found you a berth in the music-hall You can 'sing 
a little — a fired sight better than a good many who're 
earning pounds a week for what's called talent" 

"I could not bear the idea," the young woman 
answered, but gently. 

"Had any breakfast, worth mentioning?" said 
Jeremy, looking at the child. 

" I had a cup of tea and the child some bread 
and milk." 

Jeremy went into the passage and beat with the 
heel of his boot; in due course the slatternly land- 
lady arrived. 

• Mrs. Adams/* said Liver sleekly, " do you think 
you could cook three mutton chops ? " 

" I believe I could, sir," answered the landlady, 
w and if it's for Mrs. Collins they'll be a treat, I'm 
sure, for meat hasn't crossed her lips this fortnight" 

"What is the cost of. a mutton chop?" asked 
Liver. 
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u They sells them by the pound, sir." 

He felt in his pocket and produced a half- 
crown, at which he gazed a little remorsefully be- 
fore parting with it; he then said, "Three mutton 
chops, please, and you can spend tho change in 
bread and beer, if there's anything over after the 

bread's bought." 

The landlady took the money, and Jeremy re- 
entered the little sitting-room. 

" What's this fine idea you've got for us ? " asked 
the young woman. 

" Oh, it's the finest idea in the world. You can't 
keep all on like this." 

" You're always finding some excuse for putting it 
off — for putting it off, Jeremy," she cried. " If you 
don't make me your wife I will kill myself and that 
child too, after writing out the story of your 
wickedness," said the young woman, pointing with 
a dramatic gesture to the child, but also keeping 
her eyes steadily fixed, with a sparkle in them, 
upon Liver. 

"Don't let's have a row. I have come all the 
way from Deal, and don't want to be jawed," said the 
man, burying his hands in his breeches pockets and 
sticking out his legs. "I have made up my mind 
that our only chance is to emigrate." 

She viewed him suspiciously. 

" The three of us will sail in a ship bound to 
Sydney, and when there I'll marry you, and take you 
up country, and turn squatter. How d'ye like the 
notion ? " 

His eyes were darting and shooting in the stare 
he had fastened upon her. The young woman sat 
very thoughtful The child, all this while, remained 
at the table in silence, and stealthily made marks 
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upon the paper with her pencil when Jeremy looked 
towards her. 

" Will you marry me before we sail ? " said the 
young woman. 

" No ; and if you'll listen I'll tell you why I can't," 
answered the man. " An emigrant ship sails to New 
South Wales," and here he named a date. " I am to 
be her chief mate ; seven pounds a month they give 
me, but the understanding is that I'm a single man. 
The owners asked me if I was married ; it would have 
spoilt all our hopes had my honour forced me to say 
' yes,' " said Jeremy. 

Lizzie Collins looked at him a little, and then 
turned pale and agitated. 

"I don't like the idea of leaving home," she 
began. 

" Home ? " sneered Jeremy, with a sarcastic 
flourish of his arm round the room. 

" I wish I had someone to advise me, to take my 
part, who could see things more clearly," continued 
Lizzie Collins in a crying voice, which Liver found 
extremely exasperating. " How can I trust you ? 
What shall I do in Australia if you deceive me ? " 

" Then stop and starve," said Jeremy, " for outside 
this scheme I'm not able to help you by another 
penny. As to your drawing upon my wages whilst 
I'm away — it would look as if I was married, and had 
told lies." 

* Couldn't you put me down as your sister ? I 
ask for enough to keep that child's and my own body 
and soul together." 

" Put you down as my sister ? " cried Jeremy. " A 
pretty start if I should be detected ! Ill be no party 
to a lie. I was brought up by my father to respect 
the truth." 
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Here little Liz began to cry, and went to her 
mother, who took her upon her knee, and the child 
hid her face in her mother's breast. This was a 
picture whose pathos should have appealed to Liver, 
had he possessed any sort of capacity of being moved 
by sentiment, poetry, and all that makes the world 
sad and holy and beautiful to the thoughtful The 
appeal lay, perhaps, in the raiment of the child — the 
poor little frock, the poor little socks ; and dingy with 
wear was the dress of that poor mother, on whose 
breast the little girl was hiding her face, her hair 
showering in a fine dark yellow, which promised a 
rich auburn, should she live. 

" I don't like the idea of going all those hundreds 
of thousands of miles away from England, Jeremy," 
said Lizzie, beginning to rock herself and the 
child. 

" Yer don't know what yer talking about. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles away ! Why, it's only 
just round the Cape of Good Hope, and clippers are 
doing the run in sixty days." 

" Who got you this , berth of chief mate of an 
emigrant ship ? " she asked. 

"Got it myself," answered Jeremy. 

" You've been a long while in finding a job." 

" So I have, but I've found one at last, and a good 
'un it'll be for me and you and Liz there. You'll be 
what they call a state-aided emigrant. Rather a 
nice position to fill, I should think; sort of feeling 
of being patronised by the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales, who've put their hands in their pockets 
to enable a humble family to get a living in Australia. 
State-aided " — he mumbled the word and relished it 
— * keep that term in mind." 

" Don't state - aided emigrants pay for their 
I 
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passage?" asked Lizzie Collins, whilst the child 
sat up on her knee and began to look at her father 
all over, counting the buttons upon his coat with 
moving lips and wondering at his beard. 

" I'll have to put down a sum of money for you," 
answered Liver. " I shall have to pawn and maybe 
thieve to get it, but it must be got ; and we must all 
three bid this country a long farewell, for who's going 
to keep all on like this ? I wake up of a morning 
and get a letter from you, and then I'm the un- 
happiest man in England Where in fire is the 
money to come from ? " 

" I never ask for money until this child and I are 
almost starving," she exclaimed hysterically. 

"What do you want to stop in this country 
for?" said Jeremy, with a note of ferocity in hL 
voice. "Do you like countries that starve their 
populations?" 

"I had written a letter to your father, telling 
him everything," said the poor young woman, 
beginning to cry, "but I tore it up; for I felt," 
she added, with a look of anguish through the 
tears on her face, "that it could do no good — 
that it would drive you further off instead of bring- 
ing you closa" 

" Bloomed, then, if you weren't on the right tack 
in so thinking," said Liver, somewhat huskily. 
"You've been a many times going to write to my 
father — don't you think you'd better leave yourself 
in my hands ? " 

She looked at him as the child was looking at 
him, but made no reply. Jeremy walked out into 
the passage to smell the air, that he might judge if 
the chops were being cooked. He heard a sound of 
hissing in the little kitchen below, and with a 
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rounded nostra tasted the savour of the frying-pan 
in that starved atmosphere. 

He then returned to his seat and said, "Come 
here, little Liz." 

The little girl came to him. He seated her upon 
his knee, and gave her his silver watch to play with, 
and talked to her. Yes! There must have been 
some dim idea of a heart lodged beyond the bounds 
of human conjecture in that stump-ended frame. 
For certainly, whilst he talked to the child and 
looked at her close his tone was gentle, his manner 
comparatively mild — for the man. 

"Liz, ducky," said he, "you can't figure what a 
beautiful country I want you and me and mammy to 
go to. You should see the flowers! There are 
animals there which carry their children in their 
pockets, and hop as high as a tree. They are very 
good eating. What d'yer think mutton a pound is ? 
three halfpence, then — so help me! Would you 
believe it, Lizzie?" he cried, smiting his leg and 
looking at the young woman, who was listening to 
him attentively. 

" Three half-pence ! " exclaimed Lizzie. 

"Three half-pence," he echoed, "as true as this 
fist's made of flesh. Oh, what a beautiful country 
it is to live in. Don't I just wish I was there now ! 
Look at those houses over the way : nothen else ever 
to see. They'd work into human faces if I sat here 
and watched 'em, and they'd drive me silly," said 
the man. 

" Three half-pence a pound ! " said Lizzie. 

" Tell me about them animals with the childs 
in their pockets!" exclaimed little Liz, who, being 
uneducated, spoke bad English very slowly. 

"I have sat down to as delicate a joint of 
12 
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mutton," said Jeremy Liver, "at three half-pence 
as was ever cut out of a sheep's carcass, and sold 
in this country of plundering tradesmen at a shilling. 
It was the saddle, too; oh, such delicate cuts; the 
delicious taste and smell; eaten with jelly, along 
with a pick of the tropic garnishings. Ha ! " 

He smacked his lips, looking at the child; pro- 
bably he suspected that the unfortunate young 
woman was hungry, and certainly this sort of talk 
was not ill-calculated to serve his ends. 

" You starve here," he went on. " Out there 
there's plenty for the asking. Fruit, that would 
stiffen this little 'un in sperrit and health till you 
shouldn't know her in the turn of a month. WeVe 
got to live for this little girL" He kissed the child's 
forehead. "I don't know any worse sin than 
selfishness. People who live for themselves ought 
to be made to live by themselves. I wouldn't have 
'em waited on. Nobody should go near 'em. That 
*ud drain their qualities out, eh ? We've got to live 
for this child, and there's no use keeping all on 
starving in Canterbury, when there's a beautiful, 
rich, shiny country just round the. Cape of Good 
Hope, where you may gorge on meat at a penny 
and three half-pence, and wallow in fruit that 
you've never heard of." 

As he said this, the landlady came along the 
passage, and stumbled, down-at-heels fashion, into 
the room with a tray on which were the chops, a 
loaf of bread, and a jug of ale. Jeremy instantly 
glanced to see if there was any change on the tray ; 
but there, was none, and he was too much of a 
gentleman to ask the question. 

"Now then, come along, here we are," says he, 
brandishing a chair that threatened to fall to pieces 
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in his hands. " Three ha'-pence a pound for chops, 
eh, Mrs. Adams ? What might you have given for 
these here chops?" 

"They roons at elevenpence — nicely smelling 
chops, eat 'em whilst they re hot," she answered, 
and went out muttering, " Three ha'-pence a pound, 
the beast, what do 'e mean ? " 

They sat down to this plain meal, and were 
quickly eating heartily. The mother cut up the 
meat for the child, who was fretful with impatience 
at the sight of such royal fare. Jeremy poured 
out a glass of ale for himself, and another for Lizzie 
Collins. He had taken an oath upon his knees 
before his father, and he had wept, and now with 
a thirsty grin at the tumbler, he set the froth to 
his lips, and emptied the glass. 

"Ah!" said he, sighing, "this is better stuff 
than we get down at Deal/' and he helped himself 
to the drain that was left in the jug. 

" I want some bread," said little Liz. 

"And yer shall have it," answered Jeremy, 
cutting a slice from the loaf. "Got any butter in 
the house to spread upon it?" 

The young woman shook her head, looking down. 
To have to own that there is no butter in the house 
hurts the feelings. To be without bread is to be 
denuded, is to be a real pauper, severely in the 
right in every admission of miserable hunger. But 
butter ! 

Jeremy Liver handed the slice of bread to the 
child, and without proposing to send for a pound 
of butter, of which he had a great deal more than 
the value in his pocket, he said, " Lizzie, this oppor- 
tunity for getting off) along with little Liz, is so fine, 
that if you don't help me to establish yer, I'll sail 
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away out, and won't return. All the time that I 
was absent last voyage you were drawing upon my 
wages. I want no more of that. I want to see you 
settled in a bright and shiny land, where meat's 
three ha'pence a pound, and where yer can't starve 
unless you commit suicide by refusing to eat Here 
shall I be chief mate of the vessel; so we'll be to- 
gether." 

"When does the ship sail?" asked the young 
woman. 

" In about a fortnight or three weeks ; you shall 
have the exact date." 

" It's very soon," she exclaimed, with a sudden 
look round the room, and a glance through the 
window. "Besides, what clothes have I to go 
in?" 

" I shall have to give you money to get some," 
said the man gloomily. "What clothes have you 
got ? " 

" Little more than you see." 

" Can't you find time to make yourself a useful 
dress," cried Jeremy in a passion, " instead of stitch- 
ing at that there fancy work all day long ? " 

" It's work I can sell," answered the young woman 
patiently. "If I made a dress for myself and Liz, 
how should we live meanwhile ? And where is the 
money to purchase the material to come from ? " 

" Money's the curse of this country," groaned 
Jeremy, starting up and pulling out his pipe, and 
using a corner of the mantelpiece for cutting up some 
tobacco. " Why can't people live by exchanging ? I 
want a round of beef and the butcher takes my coat 
for it By - and - by I want my coat back, and the 
butcher gives it to me for half-a-pound of this stuff. 
If I was in the House of Commons there'd be a 
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general sitting up all round. How litfle could you 
do with to get some clothes for yourself and the 
clnld?" 

" I can live upon twelve shillings a week in these 
lodgings, and if you let me have that money and five 
pounds for buying under-linen and stuff for a dress 
and shoes, 111 go to work myself, and the clothes 
shall cost you as little as possible, Jeremy," said the 
poor young woman faintly, seeing wrath in Liver's 
eye. 

" Three twelves are thirty-six. One pound sixteen 
and five are six pounds sixteen, more than a whole 
blooming month's pay," cried Jeremy, in a sort of 
howl. * I haven't got the money," he continued with 
an oath. He lighted his pipe, sucking away at the 
foul stem, and talking to himself, meanwhile clouding 
the little room, then said, " See here, Lizzie, you shall 
have twelve shillings a week till we sail, and I'll send 
you three pound to-morrow, and if you can't manage 
on that, then I'll sign the ship's articles for the out* 
ward passage, and never come home again, for I've 
had enough of this." 

" I should like a day to think it over," said the 
young woman, looking at her child with an air of 
alarm and distress. 'Twas that sort of face which, 
had she fallen into the water, she would have turned 
up to Heaven in helplessness before sinking. 

"Yes, or no, here and now," said Jeremy, with 
brutal force of voice. "Don't go and forget that 
I've got to find money for your passage for all that 
you'll be state-aided, as it's called. Yes, or no, here 
and now. I'm offering yer a new country, and mar- 
riage on our arrival, and an advance of four pounds 
sixteen till we sail, though where the blooming 
blazes," he added, " I'm to get ft I've got to find out. 
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Yes, or no, here and now." He set his fist upon the 
table and the teeth in his jaws, and looked at her 
with an expression of countenance grotesque with its 
distortion of temper and the rage of its resolution, 
not to mention his beard always pointing. 

" If it must be — yes," said the young woman, and 
she burst into tears. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

ALL IN THE DOWNS. 

What ship is that yonder, easing off on a bowline 
away on that white Foreland Point ? She is a small 
black ship with a gilt streak ; she leans from the wind 
under, the swelling volumes of milky softness ; her 
sharp cutwater rends the brine as the knife goes 
through a carpet and she makes a light in the sea 
beneath her as she comes along. 

It was about twelve o'clock, high noon ; a crowd 
of smacks were coming out of Bamsgate Harbour, 
and clumsily shook their red or chocolate canvas as 
they stumbled over the short seas. The Gull light- 
ship slept in a spot of red paint this side the Sands, 
which were awash, a-crawl, a bed of little frothing 
seas, which spun, and arched, and leapt, and met in 
collision, all with a fierce hissing noisa 'Twas the 
old story ; the shoal was quarrelling with the sea for 
disturbing it, and the sea was on board it again for 
how many times since the Flood, to observe if there 
was anything good for its ravenous gut; and the 
little seas, frothing, and spitting, and hissing, ran 
about hunting. 

What ship is that, with the sharp cutwater, 
ripping through the sea ? She is the A tlantic, bound 
to the West Indies, and certain South American 
porta She will back her topsail in the Downs to 
land the pilot, and for another reason. She tows a 
galley-punt in her wake, and three figures, with 
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folded arms, nod in her. They have towed all the 
way from Gravesend merely for this job of landing 
the pilot, for which they may receive a sovereign. 

Several men were on the quarter-deck of the 
Atlantic as she rounded the Foreland, and, easing 
off her bowlines and lee -braces, opened the wide 
expanse of the Downs under her jibbooms. Captain 
Heron walked a short space of deck with the pilot, 
often looking aloft and stepping to the rail to glance 
over the side, with many tokens of impatience. But 
who is that man standing there near the weather 
gangway? He has been singing out orders, he has 
been running about, and now, sail being trimmed, he 
has come to a stand by the side of the mate. 

It is impossible not to feel amazed and depressed 
at the sight of Jeremy Liver on board Captain Heron's 
ship. Why, did not he tell Lizzie Collins that he had 
obtained a berth as chief mate of an emigrant ship, 
and that they would sail together to Australia, where 
he would marry her and squat? Are there two 
Jeremy Livers afloat? No, this is the genuine 
article; you may know him by the sign of the 
red beard ; it stands out whilst he talks to the mate, 
and it points to the public-houses whenever its owner 
looks at Deal 

The mate is what they call in the north a Scandy- 
hoovian. There are many of this sort of people afloat 
under the British flag, particularly in ships' forecastles. 
They are a little more patient than the English sailor ; 
they complain less, but sometimes they will bury a 
knife in the shipmaster's back, and they have been 
known to scuttle ships after barbarously murdering 
the mates and a few Englishmea Nothing like an 
English sailor at sea. 

This Scandyhoovian mate was a big, flabby man, 
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named Johan Bergh. He had a round, brown face, 
and was carefully wrapped in a shawl and pea- 
coat, with the bight of a huge silver watch-chain 
showing. 

" We shall be off Deal at about half-past two/ 9 
said Liver. 

" I don't think so," answered the mate, folding his 
arms and looking at the land over the bow of the 
ship. " I think it is more likely a quarter to three. 
Did you know Captain Heron before you signed ? " 

u Intimately, sir; he's a native of Deal, and so 
am I." 

" Deal should be proud/' said the Scandyhoovian, 
looking hard at him £ith a singular smirk. 

"He keeps company, when ashore, with my 
cousin; and so one day we shall be more than 
friends — we shall be relations." 

" Ha ! " said the mate, " is not the converting of 
your friends into relations a very sure way to get 
rid of your friends ? " 

Here the pilot sung out an order; again sail 
needed trimming. Heron lifted a telescope from 
the skylight lid, and, levelling it dead at Deal beach, 
swept that stretch of low foreshore. He put down 
the glass, and, folding his arms, watched Liver, who 
was in motion, helping the men, looking aloft, making 
a figure clearly earnest to enthusiasm. 

" If he behaves himself as he's done so far for the 
rest of the voyage," mused Heron, " I don't think hell 
want his old iron worked up ; surely better to reform 
him by keeping him at sea, and return him to old 
Liver a sweetened youth, than watch him dying of 
the poison of the public-houses. Joyce will think me 
right when I bring that sea-scab home." 

liver seemed to know that Captain Heron's eye 
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was upon him, and he grew more and more enthu- 
siastic in his work 

" Tou appear to have a smart second officer there/' 
said the pilot to Heron. 

" I shipped him for his smartness. He has a bold 
manly look — the look of the English sailor." 

The pilot laughed abruptly and hoarsely, and 
Heron seemed astonished. 

" Smart or not smart," said the pilot, u you'll 
forgive me, capt'n, if I advise you to keep your eye 
on that man. If his are the looks of an English 
sailor, I don't like 'em. Just such another as he 
was up at the Old Bailey a few years ago, charged 
for murdering the master of his ship by cutting his 
throat whilst he lay asleep in his bed." 

" Bloomed if I don't think they're a-talking about 
me," thought Jeremy, stealing a swift glance aft as he 
came to a stand in the waist ; " let 'em." 

"I've got some notion," said the pilot to Heron, 
" that I've seen that second mate of yours somewhere 
— perhaps at Deal as I was landed." 

"He's son of a Baptist minister, who's got a 
deacon whose daughter I'm going to marry," said 
Heroa "His relations, with the exception of the 
girl, begged me to give him the berth of second 
mate. The deacon wants to see that man — can you 
believe it? — his daughter's husband! and he con- 
descended to come up to me in the street, shortly 
before I left Deal to rejoin this ship, to entreat me 
to take him and reform him. The deacon's mother, 
a kindly old woman of eighty, implored. Several of 
my friends advised me to give him the post, and ride 
him down when we got to sea." Captain Heron then 
told the pilot how yonder second mate had got drunk 
at his fandango, how he had vowed never to touch 
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spirits again, and how it was true that he had not 
been seen drunk since. 

The pilot, interested, stepped forward on some 
pretence and brushed close to Jeremy, that he 
might take a good look at him. Stop a little, 
thought Jeremy, and his darting glance went to the 
forecastle, where a little crowd of the average 
British merchant seamen were stumping about, 
waiting for commands, a cheap and hurriedly gotten 
crew of several nationalities ; amongst them, as you 
might know by the garb, more than one pier-head- 
jumper. 

A little before three o'clock the Atlantic was off 
Deal with royals furled, mizzen topgallant-sail clewed 
up, and maintop-sail aback. The ship's number 
floated in a varied splendour of bunting from the 
gaff 

" Well, good-bye, sir," said the pilot, shaking 
Heron by the hand. "I wish you a prosperous 
voyage, Fm sura Mind your red-bearded friend;" 
and with a short laugh he descended the side, and 
entered the galley-punt, which had towed down all 
the way from Gravesend merely to get this job. 

The ship was hove to about a mile and a half 
off Deal in a clear space of water, though, as is 
customary, a number of ships of several sizes and 
all sorts of rigs were bowing at their anchors in the 
Downs. The breath of old winter was in the beauty 
of this afternoon ; glorious it was, low as the sun 
wheeled, for all the seas under him shouldered off 
in mounds of light: the sky was a hard blue, 
and green as brine over France and the Goodwins, 
and a number of light clouds, so delicate that 
you thought of the swallows, went down on the 
wind. There lay Deal, a grey foreshore of sloped 
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luggers, and galleys, and rows of houses winding into 
Walmer. 

Was Heron thinking of his fandango—or, rather, 
his sight being taken by that ancient pile erected 
by Henry VIIL, known all over the world as Walmer 
Castle — was Heron musing upon its historic memories 
whilst his ship floated under the arrest of her 
backed topsail? Was he thinking of the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, and how Lord Nelson, 
riding in these Downs in his frigate, went ashore 
to leave a card at yonder castle upon Mr. Pitt, and 
found the great statesman out walking for his 
entertainment ? 

He thought of nothing of the sort All his 
faculties and sensations were intent upon a boat 
which was approaching the ship. It contained a 
number of people : three boatmen to start with, then 
easily with the aid of the glass, Heron distinguished 
the face of his dark, sweet Joyce, of his father, and 
of old Mr. Liver. The boat approached, drew along- 
side; down lug! the gangway ladder, you may 
suppose, was ready in its place, and Heron was at 
the foot of it 

It was but a silent squeeze of the hand for Joyce 
just then, as he handed her out, and she went up the 
steps. 

" Glad to see you, father, and you, Mr. Liver. Be 
very careful how you get out Keep that boat a bit 
more in by the head, there. Now then, Mr. Liver," 
and out sprang the worthy Baptist minister. " Catch 
hold of my hand, father," and out jumped old Mr. 
Heron. The three gained the deck, and Heron im- 
mediately went up to Joyce, and in his cordial, 
careless, jovial way, passed his arm through hers 
saying, "Oh,for a fiddlel" 
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The sailors on the forecastle watched their captain, 
and grinned, and winked. 

" She was a tommy fine girl," said a Dutchman. 

"He'll forget to send her ashore," said another 
man with a hare lip. u They call 'em laundresses up 
in China." 

Mr. Heron's long legs quickly carried him to the 
side of his son. 

"I consider, Tom," said he, in his broken tones 
and gentlemanly way, " that the command of a ship 
of this sort is a situation of great dignity;" and 
approval and pleasure in the beauties he witnessed 
shone blandly in the pair of old eyes he sent roaming 
along the decks and up aloft. 

" I am not going to belittle my caUing," answered 
Heron, looking at Joyce. " It's easy to be sarcastic, 
but the fact's this, father, that if the commander of 
a ship be a gentleman, then his situation is one of 
dignity." 

"Put that man there in command/' said Joyce, 
indicating Liver, who was talking with his father in 
the gangway, " how much dignity would he bring on 
board with him ? " 

" Father, it is very kind of you to come off with 
Joyce ; it cheers up my heart," said Heron, " on the 
eve of saying farewell to her, to see you and her 
together. All kindness done to her will be kindness 
done to your absent son," and he took Mr. Heron's 
hand and squeezed it with emotion. 

" Oh, your father and I are good friends, Tom," said 
Joyce, with a swift sparkling look at tall Mr. Heron. 

" Come into the cabin and drink a good voyage 
to me," said Heron, who then shouted, " Mr. liver, 
will you join us in the cabin in a friendly glass of 
farewell before we swing the topsail" 
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"With pleasure," cried Mr. Liver, who looked a 
little seasick, and he quitted the side of his son, who 
did not presume to follow. 

" It's a farewell glass, and a jolly pouting pair 01 
red lips to kiss," said a turnpike Jack on the fore- 
castle. "That allowance is for aft. What's sarved 
out forrards to us men on such occasions as these ? " 

"Them two covies are parsons, I allow," said a 
little sailor in a yellow sou'wester and half-boots. " If 
so, stand by for foul winds." 

" Look at that bloomed second mate a-staring at 
the shore," said one of the men, " his beard sits like a 
cup on his chin, and it was meant as a signpost to 
the way to drink. How much liquor has that man 
swallowed in his time ? " 

" Beginning at his mother," said the little sailor. 

In this way those forecastle critics grumbled. 
But critics are rather hard to please, whether they 
are on a ship's forecastle, or whether they are review- 
ing a three- volume noveL It may be that of a moon- 
light night the ghosts of dead critics rise from their 
graves and glide amongst the mounds, criticising in 
severe language the inscriptions on the stones. 

A fresh little cabin was the Atlantic's. A canary 
was singing. The voice of a bird at sea is a sweet 
sound. 

" Open a bottle of sherry, and put some glasses 
upon the table," said Captain Heron to his steward, a 
young man. 

Old Mr. Heron, standing erect, his hands behind 
him, his legs apart, surveyed the scene with an air of 
dignity that was reflected from his son's command. 

"Sweetest Dicky," said Joyce, approaching the 
cage, " I ought to go along with you to feed you." 

M There's Mr. Liver* he is a minister, he can marry 
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us on the spot if you like, Joyce," said Heron, laugh- 
ing. "I'll send for your baggage, and you needn't 
go ashore. Eh, Mr. Liver, what do you say ? Will 
you marry me to Miss Joyce on board this ship ? " 

Old Mr. Heron's face began to work. " Personally," 
he exclaimed, in his broken, gentlemanly drawl, 
" before Mr. Liver replies, I could wish to state it will 
be impossible for me to be present at such a 
marriage." 

" Your son is joking," said Joyce. 

" I would not marry you even if this cabin were a 
fit and proper place for a marriage to take place in," 
said Mr. Liver, whose habitual kindly smile was sub- 
dued by nausea. "Mr. Whittaker wants to give 
Joyce to my son " 

"I believe he does, sir," burst out Heron in a 
passion " and that is one of the reasons of the man 
becoming second mate of this ship." 

" I am extremely sorry," said Mr. Liver, observing 
that he had blundered. " I have come off in person 
to thank you for taking him, and also to admonish 
him, for God knows, he needs instruction and direc- 
tion. I beg your pardon if I have given offence." 

They ended this with a glass of sherry, but the 
Rev. William Liver asked for a little drop of brandy. 

"I may tell you," says Captain Heron, "that if 
I had married Joyce whilst ashore this time, the 
owners would not have permitted me to carry her 
to sea." 

" Oh, Tom," cried Joyce, "don't stand here talking 
about things we know and are settled upon. Where's 
your cabin ? Are you comfortable ? " 

She followed him into his berth, a large bright 
cabin under the wheel. She shut the door, and 
exclaimed, "Mr. Liver and your father would pick 
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a quarrel on the very eve of your departure, souring 
the sadness of the farewell. What bad judgment 
that old Liver has. Tet many old women I know 
call him a dear man." 

"I have got his whelp in this ship, anyhow," said 
Heron, "and he'll cease to trouble you for some 
months. Joyce, Joyce, but I do wish you were my 
wife and sailing with me/' said he, kissing her, and 
his voice trembled with tenderness and passion. 
" What a companion to come down to after a dreary 
look-out" 

"It wasn't to bo," the girl answered, struggling 
with her tears. 

" The master of a sailing ship is the loneliest man 
in the world," said Heron, "if she don't carry pas- 
sengers. My sole companion is my canary." 

" Don't you make a friend of the mate ? n 

u It's never done." 

She went to look at a large coloured photograph 
of herself that hung upon the cabin wall, then she 
turned her eyes about to observe to what degree he 
went comfortable. Some clothes swung at the bulk- 
head, some boots peeped under the bunk, on a table 
stood instruments for working out the navigation of 
the ship ; a white canvas bag full of charts, with its 
mouth lolling, leaned in a corner like a speechless 
sailor. 

" I ought to be with you," sighed Joyce. " Give 
me your farewell kiss now, whilst we are alone." 

They hugged, then went into the cabin, where 
they found Mr. Liver, with a face of nausea, listening 
to Mr. Heron, who was apparently advocating the 
claims and merits of the Church of England so 
volubly that the other could not sneak in a 
syllable. 
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" Captain Heron," said Mr. liver, rising, " we're 

detaining your ship." 

" I wish you could, I wish you would," muttered 
Heron. 

" Oh, Dicky, Dicky," murmured Joyce, walking up 
to the bird's cage, " how should I love to be in your 
little prison, and you should spread your wings in 
liberty." 

And now this gipsy-eyed daughter of a Deal boat 
builder began to cry ; for Mr. Liver had risen, and 
they would be all leaving the ship in a minute or 
two. 

« It's all coming and going in this world with a 
sailor, my heart," said Captain Heron, observing her 
tears, and stepping over to her and clasping her, " but 
be you assured that, under the will of God, this is the 
last voyage I make without you." 

" Those detestable owners," sobbed Joyce. 

" May I help myself to a wee drop more of your 
brandy, captain ? " said Mr. Liver, and he did so. 

" I shall be glad," said old Mr. Heron, who had 
kept his eyes rooted on Mr. Liver's face, "if you would 
walk to my house when we step ashore. The subject 
interests me, and I should like to thrash it out 
with you. The political history of this country is so 
mingled with " 

"Great goodness, Mr. Heron," cried Joyce, in a 
voice that made the old gentleman start, "is it 
possible that you can argue on such ridiculous stuff 
as Church and State on the eve of your only son's 
departure, when we may none of us ever see him 
again ! " and, rounding her beautiful figure, she flung 
herself passionately upon the captain, and lay weep- 
ing and heaving upon his bosom. 

Old Mr. Heron took no notice of the girl's rebuke ; 
j 2 
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he walked to the companion steps in his slow, 
dignified way, and said, " I agree with Mr. liver, we 
are keeping the ship." 9 

They all then went on deck. The ship, slightly 
heeling under the arrest of her maintop-sail, 
bowed the seas of the Channel with contemptuous 
motion ; she bruised them into wild foam, and the 
dazzle often ran in a song of shrill salt to as far as 
the dolphin striker. Afar gleamed the brine-white 
line of die Goodwins. The Downs gave you a marine 
fairy scene this afternoon. Here was a butter-rigged 
schooner, tumbling lustily at her anchor ; the captain's 
wife sat, with a shawl over her head, in the companion 
working, and the captain leaned against the little 
wheel smoking, and watching the Atlantic. There 
you beheld a little brig that wallowed as meekly as if 
she were not bloodstained and carried a murderous 
secret in her heart Her crew had risen upon the 
captain and killed him, and then half the company 
secured the rest of the men, and sailed the brig up 
the Channel into the Downs with a " wift " troubling 
its fly at her peak. What is a wift ? A wift is a flag 
whose fly is stopped or bound by a piece of rope-yarn 
and hoisted as a signal for assistance. The police went 
on board and carried the men ashore, a scoundrel 
unkempt lot, shuddering in rags, foreign and black, 
darting eyes of hatred and suspicion, " By thunder, 
we would do it again/' said one of them, speaking in 
his nose, and they sprang in curses on to the beach. 
Yonder she lies, close to the Atlantic, a neat little 
brig, with short topgallant masts. She plausibly 
rolled in the hollow, and artfully tried to catch her 
beauty from the afternoon as though her conscience 
were sound ; but it would not do ; the life of the man 
is the life of the ship ; his passions, good or bad, give 
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her that sort of vitality which comes near to spirit- 
ualising her. You looked at that little brig as you 
would at a house ashore in which murder, horrible, 
cruel, unnecessary, had been done, and you say to 
yourself, " How shocking ! " so that the glory of tho 
afternoon sun shining upon that blood-stained brig is 
of no use to her, and we view with contempt her 
efforts to roll as if she were light-hearted. 

Plenty of stories lay at anchor in these Downs 
this afternoon: the life of every ship is a tale or 
noveL Do you see that large three-masted schooner 
to the south'ard there, just past the French barque 
with the white hull? Her first crew brought her 
back before she was off the Isle of Wight, swearing 
that her masts and rigging were unsafe. Her second 
crew brought her back twenty-four hours after she 
had got her anchor, swearing by their gods that 
her provisions would not be eaten by the rats of 
the Whitechapel mains; and now the miserable 
captain of that three-masted schooner is up in 
London, seeing what he can do to collect a fresh 
company of forecastle gents, who, if they sign the 
schooner's articles must either consent to go down 
to the bottom after having been starved, or else to 
go to gaol for six weeks or so for insubordination. 

How dramatic is the life of the sea! What a 
marvellous life it is, wholly detached from all shore 
influence and association, crammed with incidents 
of wonder, beauty, and horror, little understood, for 
we who go to sea as passengers do not enter the 
engine-room, and we do not enter the forecastle, 
and we never eat and drink with the crew, and 
hear them talk, and so we step ashore, having seen 
nothing, and knowing nothing but quoits and the bar, 
and the pack of cards. 
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Our friend Jeremy stood talking to the mate 
in the gangway; his father approached him. Old 
Mr. Heron turned his eyes about a little at the scene 
of Downs and shore, leaving the lovers to whisper 
alone; after looking over the side to make sure the 
boat was still under the gangway, he went up to 
Captain Heron with his hand stretched out — 

"My son, it is time we must part I rejoice to 
have met you. I pray that God will give you 
prosperous gales, and that in the course of a few 
months we shall be welcoming you in these waters." 

The old man was moved in pronouncing these 
words; his voice was unusually broken, he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and seemed to invoke a 
blessing upon his son's head. 

" Well, if it has come to parting, God bless you," 
said the captain, wringing his father's hand ; " be kind 
to Joyce." 

" I endeavour to be kind to everybody," said the 
old gentleman, stiffening himself in this critical 
moment of sentimental farewell. 

The Jacks on the forecastle talked and looked. 
Jack Muck said, "I say, bullies, that there gent 
wrapped up like a parson is the old man's father." 
(The captain of a ship is commonly called "the 
old man" at sea.) "Wish I had a father to see 
me off when I go to sea. Fancy always going to 
sea dressed in a clean shirt with a clean old father 
a-layin' in wait to bless yer. My father and mother 
was a log of wood ; I was cast ashore close to Cadiz 
lashed to a balk of timber; I don't know what a 
father and a mother's loike. I think I must ha' 
fallen straight out of heaven into a ship's for'ksla" 

" Straight out of > a bully angel ! " exclaimed 

one of the seamen. 
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"I say," cried the little Dutchman with great 
excitement, "look at dot gal mit der cherry ripe 
lips and her lofely figure ! ha ! Gott, see 'em kissing," 
and he wrung his hands in a frenzy of sympathy. 

"Yes," groaned a seaman, "but let a girl come 
forward to say good-bye to one of us, and what 'ud 
happen ? ' Turn that woman out of the ship ! who 
gave her leave to come aboard?' and then you'd 
have the mate comin' forrard and messin* about, 
not standin' civilly and respectful as he and that 
red-bearded joker is." 

Captain Heron, having embraced Joyce in the 
manner described by the Dutch critic forward, con- 
ducted her to the gangway, and old Mr. Heron 
walked, nodding stately, on the slightly rolling deck 
behind them. 

" Good-bye, Jeremy," said Joyce, whose face was 
all blubbered; but she looked the sweeter for her 
tears. 

Liver darted to her with an outstretched hand. 

"Good-bye, Joyce," he said, in a low sentimental 
whine. "It's kind of you to shake hands with mo 
and say good-bye; perhaps you'll treat me more 
kindly when I return, if ever I do return." 

" Oh, you're not a man to lose sight of yourself," 
said she, mocking him with a tearful toss. " If this 
ship casts anchor here, you'll not be far off" 

Here old Mr. Heron struck in, "I am thinking, 
Mr. Liver, that the point you urge against us out 
of the writings of that most eloquent of men, a 
second Jeremy Taylor, sir, I mean John Howe, 
admits of easy refutation, and at any time at your 
convenience I shall be willing to discuss the sub- 
ject." 

Poor old Mr. liver, with his sea-sick face, bowed 
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low to the condescending, tall, broken- voiced retired 
schoolmaster, who was that and not a parson, though 
his garb was constructed on such clerical lines that 
ministers of all denominations would glance out of 
the corners of their sockets as he went by. 

Joyce shot a look of detestation at him, then 
turning her face wild with grieving love to Heron, 
she descended the gangway ladder, and Heron placed 
her in the stern-sheets of the knock-toe. Mr. Heron 
and Mr. Liver followed. 

" Good-bye, again and again. God bless you. 
Heaven preserve you. Shove off" 

At sea there is no time for sentiment Some 
while had been found for sentiment on this occasion, 
and now the end was come, and Joyce had been 
kissed and blessed by her sweetheart, and was off and 
away in the galley-punt 

" Get this gangway ladder inboards," shouted Cap- 
tain Heron. "Stand by to swing your main topsail 
yard" 

The boat sped in foam over the feathering rush of 
the surge of the Downs. Her lug swept her, her 
keel whitened her. Joyce's face in a few minutes 
grew indistinguishable, and now a last feeble flutter 
of a handkerchief must suffice. 

" What was the name of that lady ? " again said 
the mate of the Atlantic in a swift aside to Jeremy. 

tt Joyce Whittaker." 

"By thunder I she was a good-looking girL A 
relation of yours, isn't she ? " 

" A cousin," answered liver. 

"The captain was in luck to get such a girl 
What eyes ! what a figure ! " 

But now Mr. Bergh must attend to his duties, and 
some call carried him away with a run. 
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" Durn you, and your eyes and your figure," mut- 
tered Jeremy, with a last thirsty look of his red beard 
at the row of public-houses beyond the beach. 

"Mr. Liver, slacken away " and some order 

thundered out by Captain Heron, whose voice had a 
great carrying power, dispelled the reverie into which 
he was sinking. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A CHANNEL INCIDENT. 

The galley-punt ran like a roll of smoke before 
the wind and the sea; she touched the beach; her 
passengers jumped out and turned as one to con- 
template the picture of the Atlantic heeling from the 
black easterly wind. A fine sight she was, now they 
had sheeted home her lofty canvas, and boarded her 
tacks, and hauled aft her sheets. And an equally fine 
sight was winging steadily over the short seas — a full 
rigged ship — half-a-mile on the Atlantic's quarter, 
steering in somewhat, and the flash of the yeast at 
her bow was a ghastly white under the blood-red 
heights of cloths she raised to the sinking sun. She 
had painted ports, but was an iron ship, showing the 
rusty red they coat those fabrics with, each time she 
swept a sea from her forefoot. 

The easterly wind was so bright and black that all 
that way off you could see a great many people in 
motion upon the ship's forecastle. Meanwhile the 
Atlantic was making slow way against the stream of 
tide and the short bow sea. Joyce watched her with 
consuming eyes, then wrung out both hands from her 
lips in a passionate gesture of farewell 

" Look how the sunset gilds her, my dear ? " said 
old Mr. Liver. " Let hope so paint your heart." 

"Oh, but the sun is setting, it is setting," whim- 
pered Joyce, " and that's just where your image does 
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me no good, Mr. Liver, kindly as it is meant, I'm 



sure." 



" What fine ship is that out yonder ? " called out 
Mr. Heron to a boatman, pointing with his cane to 
the vessel with the painted ports on the quarter ol 
the Atlantic. 

The man looked at it and answered, " She's the 
Circassian, an emigrant ship, outward bound." 

" To Australia ? " inquired Mr. Heron. 

" To them parts." 

"I cannot image a prettier picture, Mr. Liver," 
said old Mr. Heron, who had come into a little more 
sympathy with the harmless minister through this 
leave-taking, and the "one touch of nature" in it 
"Do you observe what a yearning look those ships' 
sails have ? They seem to hearken, too ? What for? 
The great mysteries of the deep are spread before 
them, and all the passions of the ship are inflamed as 
she sweeps along." 

Mr. Liver smiled a little, and Joyce said, "You 
' don't believe a ship to be a living thing, do you, Mr. 
Heron ? " 

"I believe with sailors that a well-found ship, 
such as the Atlantic, can do everything but speak," 
answered Mr. Heron. 

They stood watching. The ships were slowly 
forging ahead on the port tack; the great bluff of 
the Foreland Point, that was to conceal them pre- 
sently, was still some way off Joyce stood rooted to 
the land till the last bronze wing of her sailor's ship 
should perish past the edge of the giant rock. 

" Well, Miss Whittaker," said Mr. Heron, " there 
she goes, a trim ship, gallantly commanded We 
shall be seeing her off here again in a few months' 
time," and so saying he lifted his hat to her, but was 
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not so kind as to offer his hand. No, the old man 
could not see with his son's eyes. Every time he 
looked at Joyce he beheld old Whittaker staring at 
him through her delicate flesh, and mounting blood, 
and eyes, whose sparkle and blackness were the 
deacon's. He heard Whittaker in her voice, and 
beautiful as her figure now was, elegant as were the 
turns of her head, and the untaught motions of her 
arms and body, old Heron never could look at her with- 
out thinking of the day when the radical gipsy in her 
would strike through, and show fierce and haggish 
with a beard and a shriek for a voice, and a short clay 
pipe for her lips. The gentlemanly Mr. Heron to be 
the grandfather of a tribe of gipsies ? There was no 
man in Deal who valued himself more highly on his 
claims of descent than Mr. Heron. His crest was a 
stork ; under it was this line in French, Je passe. 
The stork, however, had not passed yet He would 
boast that the crest was four or five hundred years 
old, and was originally invented, devised, or assumed 
by William De Harangue, who fought in France 
under one of the Edwards, and was lost in a herring- 
boat whilst flying for his Ufa He lifted his hat to 
Joyce, but did not shake hands, forgetful of his son's 
last entreaty that he should be kind to her, and of 
his own startled stiffening manner when he had re- 
torted that he was kind to everybody. 

"I am persuaded, Mr. Liver," said he, "I can 
settle that question in Howe whilst we measure the 
distance to the door of your house." 

" I am not fond of arguments, sir, and I do not 
like people to dig about my convictions, but it will 
give me pleasure to walk with you and listen," said 
the Baptist minister, thinking that, after all, it was 
this man's son that had taken his from the public- 
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houses of the beach, and found him a berth as second 
mate. " Good-bye, Joyce," said he. 

Joyce shook hands with him with her eyes on 
Heron's ship, and the two men walked off, Mr. Heron 
instantly beginning to talk in a gentlemanly broken 
voice. 

Joyce stood alone, watching her lover's ship. 
What a picture of poetry was that ! a lonely star of 
devotion. The beauty of a woman's loyalty was in 
her staying ; it was natural, 'tis true ; but it made old 
Heron's going mean. 

Did you ever view the Downs on an advanced 
autumnal afternoon, when the sun is setting, and the 
line of the horizon plays in black ridges, like cork* 
screws revolved, when the wind blows out of the east, 
and blackens the brine into a hard green, wherein the 
coils of the endless tongues of sea-flashes, melting 
from brow to brow, burst dim like a light of danger 
seen in mist ? The curl of surf upon the beach is 
harsh as frozen snow, a golden star winks out in the 
windy distance — the South Sand Head; the riding 
lights hanging upon the forestays of the ships are 
dim as glow-worms peacefully shining upon dark 
green grass. 

Here and there a pale light of green or purple 
moved under a substantial bulk of shadow, or of 
funnel; the wind was keen and freshening. 

Joyce stood watching. The brace of ships had 
not rounded the corner of the Foreland, but the 
liquid gloom was descending and encompassing them, 
and they heeled in six whitened spires, faint as frost 
seen by night upon a slope of land, and with yearn- 
ing jibs and swollen breasts of topsails, they were 
beginning to whiten the water under their bows into 
a soft caressing pulse of froth at their sides, and a 
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long wake apiece, teeming with foam bells and mimic 
whirlpools, mingled with seeds of fira 

Joyce stood and watched. Now the Atlantic's 
jibboom was upon the point of the great chalk 
rock; a slight shift of helm sucked her into the 
inclosing darkness ; and suddenly she vanished, with 
a tremble of her spanker past the edge of the 
mighty Foreland Point, that was like the flourish 
of her sweetheart's pocket-handkerchief, 

Joyce sighed, a sob arose with her sigh, she 
struggled with her tears, and turned to go home. 

How was she to fill the seven or eight months 
of loneliness which stretched before her? What 
was she to do with her life ? Girls she would have 
liked to know would not know her ; girls beneath 
her she would not know. On the whole, this Joyce 
was a lonesome young woman. Better for her had 
her father been a poor man: probably she would 
have gone out into service, and so have found 
occupation. 

Bounding the corner of the block, she met her 
father. 

" Well/' said the deacon, in his deep and thrilling 
voice, and it must be said in justice to old Mr. Heron, 
that in this flickering light of eve, Joyce did certainly 
bear a strong family resemblance to her father, "so 
you've come ashore again? I've been up to Mr. 
Liver's, and he told me you was waiting to see the 
last of the ship round the Foreland. I wish it was 
for Jeremy." 

" So you may," said the girl vindictively, as one 
who in grief, is willing to expend sorrow in passion. 

"So yer may! Is that a way to speak to yer 
father?" exclaimed Mr. Whittaker sternly. 
"H'ar'ent yer had license enough since he's been 
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home ? That there fandango, as he calls it ; ain't 
that license enough, out boating every day, out 
a- walking on them sandhills every day, a-saiUng to 
Kamsgate and back, and a carriage and pair for 
a trip to Sandwich, and a dinner at the Floor de 
Lice. Ain't that license enough ? Come along 
'ome, we shall be keeping yer granny waiting for 
supper." 

The girl stepped out in silence, and the father 
trudged, a square and sturdy figure by her side, 
just such a figure as would cause you to think, " When 
it gets home it will put on a sleeved waistcoat, and 
smoke a pipe." 

" Did yer say good-bye to Jeremy ? " 

" Yes," answered the girl sulkily. 

" Did 'e seem pleased at bein' tool* notice of ?" 

"I took notice of him because he was there, 
hanging about in the way, but I vow to God I'd 
strip ten years off my life if he was out of Heron's 
ship. I don't like his dirty red beard, and his 
restless eyes. I don't like his voice, and I don't 
like his face. He's lower than the lowest of the 
Deal boatmen, not so humorous, can drink harder, 
and is the scummiest cadger in Deal Oh, why did 
Heron take him? Oh, why did you take him, 
Tom ? " she wailed, flinging a look at the blinded 
sea with the riding lights showing like fireflies 
through the opening they were passing. 

" I don't know where you pick up your language," 
said Whittaker ; " but yer English don't seem to 
improve since you've been keeping company along 
with Capt'n 'Eron- — " 

'He's a gentleman," she interrupted, with the 
utmost scorn of her father in the note of her 
voice. 
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"I don't want to go into that question," said 
the deacon surlily. "What's a gentleman? Mr. 
Liver says it's a man who can go back. 1 says, 
it's a man who knows manners, and can talk well ; 
that's gentleman enough for me, I says, says I. To 
talk welL The TSrons go back, and that constitutes 
their rights to consider themselves quality — yes," 
he repeated with a sour snuffle, "quality: but it 
ain't Ooin' back don't make quality. There's Joe 
Haxted. The Maxteds were Deal boatmen before 
Walmer Castle was built 'Ear Joe Maxted talk. 
Would yer ask 'im to sit down to dinner with 
ladies ? " 

'This interrogation brought them to the door of 
the deacon's house. They entered, and Joyce, who 
was sick of her father's deep voice and thin argu- 
ments, fled to her bedroom, where she rested awhile, 
then descending, went into the homely little parlour, 
where she found her grandmother sitting alone. 

The old lady sat with her hands crossed upon 
her knees, a figure of old age lost in thought Her 
head was sunk, she looked over her glasses at 
something that no glasses could have revealed to 
her. It was Memory— the past, a time of sixty 
years ago, when, with a girdle under her breast and 
a bonnet like a coalscuttle, she was carried to chapel 
to be married to that strapping young joiner, 
Whittaker, who was considered one of the hand- 
somest men in Deal She was gazing at the picture 
of their marriage. They were married in Mr. Liver's 
chapel, but if indeed the Reverend William was 
then born, he could scarcely have been doing more 
than crawling about the floor in petticoats. She 
gazed complacently at the visionary face of herseK 
She saw her black eyes sparkling, her eastern blood 
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mounting. She heard (with the ear of memory 
after all those years) a little whisper of critical 
delight at the figure she and her man made as 
they walked out of the chapel arm in arm. She 
smiled softly, and, looking up, saw Joyce in the 
door-way watching her. 

" Why, my child, have you seen him off, then ? " 
she cried, extending her hand. 

"Yes, granny," answered Joyce, pulling a chair, 
and sitting down beside her. 

" And Jeremy ? " 

" Oh, he's gone too, thank God." 

" Ay, and so says I. No ' Devil's Arms/ aftd 
'Devil's 'Orns' on board ships. If they get drunk 
they put them down into a little black hole, and 
keep 'em down there, with rats for company, so 
I've heerd tell ; then they strike his wage off, and 
that's sad to a man who's got his living to earn 
by going to sea." 

" Oh, don't talk of Jeremy, granny, talk to me of 
Captain Heron. When shall I see him again ? When 
shall we meet ? " cried the girl in n, sudden passion 
of grief. 

The parrot's cage grew restless, and there was a 
sound of vibrant wirework. 

"I was just a-thinking of my own marriage when 
you came in, Joyce," said the old mother, " and, may- 
be, God'U allow me to remember yourn. You know, 
eighty ain't so very old— not for Deal Look at old 
Mrs. Hatchet, she's ninety-nine, was nearly killed at 
Lord Nelson's funeral, the squeege being such, she 
saw nothing, but fainted; and all her faculties are 
sound, and she eats hearty, and she can walk her two 
mile, and drain her pint without stopping to sigh. 
Eighty ain't so old! . I'll live to remember your 
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marriage, my dear. It shall be a beautiful marriage, 
if I have to put my hand into my own pocket 
What dress would you like to wear ? " 

Joyce smiled M It must be one that will carry a 
veil with it," said she, " or it'll be no bridal dress for 
me. To think of being married in a bonnet ! " 

" I was, then," said the old granny, bridling. 

" Ah, in your day people did things they don't do 
now. In these times it's servant girls who go and get 
married in bonnets and hats." 

* Not always," said Mr. Whittakert thrilling voice 
as he entered the room. " The liveliest weddin' I was 
ever at was Squire Butler's housemaid, when she 
took and married a young poulterer in High Street, 
Ramsgate. She drove to church in a carriage and pair, 
footmen springing about covered with faveys, I think 
you call 'em ; plenty of people to see the girl get out 
of her carriage, she walking in under her veil with 
such state you might have taken her for the Queen 
a-going to open the House of Commons. Then the 
poulterer ! there was a gentleman for you ! " said he, 
addressing his daughter, who saucily wrinkled her 
nose at him. " Mind, to the eye only. I ain't goin' 
to say he could talk, and that his manners were 
quality folk's, but I have a back view of him now in 
my mind's eye as he stands at the rail, alongside of the 
housemaid, a-fiddling with the ring in his pocket, and 
you never could imagine, mother, a more gentlemanly 
shape. Frock-coat cut to an 'air, light pants, and a 
great plenty of curling hair, so that he could have 
passed for a nobleman in that line." 

" D'ye know, Levi," says old Mra Whittaker, " it 
Jeremy had only cultivated manners, dropped them 
public-houses, and behaved himself like a man, I don't 
think," she said, looking slyly at Joyce, « that Capt'n 
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'Eron would have been allowed to have had all the 
chance he's got and used." 

" Faugh ! " exclaimed Joyce, impetuously bringing 
away her hand from the old dame's, who instantly 
reared herself, and stared with excitement at her 
granddaughter. 

" The worst of Jeremy's this, 'e never could make 
love," said the deacon, in his low thunder notes, 
whereupon the cage grew excessively uneasy and 
resonant "I've seen 'im a-starin' at her," he con- 
tinued, "but as to sayin' anything kind, or what you 
might call graceful or sentimental, such as a young 
woman likes to hear from the lips of a young man, 
whether she keeps company with him, or whether she 
don't, 'e ain't got it in 'im, granny, and I'm not goin' 
to blame Joyce for not bein' able to fall in love with 
the man who don't know how to make love to her." 

"But what is love?" said old Mrs. Whittaker, 
"how is it a-goin' to be talked? In my young 
day it was looked." 

Joyce got up and walked wearily to the window, 
hands behind her, swaying her body, a motion of 
her figure that expressed sickness and disgust of 
mind. 

"Ha! they want Mr. Liver's language to answer 
that question, what is love?" said Mr. Whittaker. 
" What is it indeed ? " 

" Words," yelled the parrot 

Joyce shrieked with laughter, and left the room. 

Meanwhile upon Deal beach, a league long coil 
of surf was thundering, and the wide waters of 
the Downs seemed to tremble, and for ever glanced 
some ghastly head of foam, here, there, rolling like 
winding sheets stripped from dead bodies, and borne 
along the seas. 
k2 
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It was eight o'clock, and some considerable dis- 
tance round that gigantic corner of South Fore- 
land, whose roaring lantern showed like a sun over 
the sea, two sailing ships were straining through 
the gloom of the early Channel night One was. 
ahead of the other by about a mile. She was a 
ship with painted ports, and her name was the 
Circassian. The other was a small black ship 
under diminished canvas. 

Captain Heron sat in his little cabin lost in 
thought, with a cigar drooping from his lips. He 
had never felt himself so much in love as now. 
Yonder was the chair she had sat on, yonder was 
the dicky she had talked to. He went to the <*age 
and observing that the bird was asleep, pulled on 
an overcoat, and stepped on deck. 

The routine of the ship had been settled; Mr. 
Johan Bergh and Mr. Jeremy Liver had chosen 
out their watches from the ship's company, a poor 
show on the whole, even as the average goes: little 
and humped, long and knock-kneed, arms like 
yards of pump water, ragged clothes, and that un- 
mistakable general hang-back air, which tells your 
experienced eye that here are men the captain will 
have to ride down. 

All was in darkness in the little ship, saving 
the sheen upon the skylight and the quarter-deck, 
and she leaned along the night with the dim and 
distant lights of England twinkling along her star- 
board running beam. The Scandyhoovian mate had 
charge of the watch. Liver, the second mate, was 
in bed. Liver, when at sea, alwayB made haste to 
turn in. He occupied one compartment of a small 
deck-house forward of the mainjiatch, and had the 
little room all to himsel£ The other berth contained 
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two bunks, a table, chests, and oilskins, and was 
occupied by the boatswain and the carpenter, 
Jeremy's berth was as comfortable a bedroom as he 
was entitled to expect as second mate. He slept 
in a bunk with a mahogany side, which made him 
important in his dreams. Upon a little flat table 
stood the Bible which the Reverend William Liver 
had given to his son to take to sea with him, and 
upon the Holy Book reposed three or four inches 
of jet black clay pipe. A few shapes of men stirred 
restlessly forward under the dipping arch of the 
fore-course. Eight bells had been struck, and the 
watch below, with Jeremy at their head, had gone 
to bed. 

What is going to bed like at sea in the fok'sle ? 
Let us steal forward and look down that little square 
hatch which is called a fore-scuttle. We see nothing. 
The sleepers are hung up in bags close under the 
upper deck We put our legs over to descend; a 
man comes away from the flame of the swinging 
lamp with a crimson bowl betwixt his teeth, and 
goes on deck to suck it out So, this is the Atlantic'* 
sea-parlour, the home of Jack Muck. 

We say poor Jack ! and no man deserves moTe 
pity. Look at this bedroom of his, the ceiling 
glimmering with hammocks like huge cobwebs, 
some bunks winding into the bows; from a beam 
swings a slush lamp, it burns with a fat and sweaty 
flame, and the flavour of burnt slush tickles the 
nostrils of the sleepers, and keeps them snoring. 
What a combined general snore! as voluminous as 
the larger thunder of the surge smitten by the bow 
and hurled away in fury. Two or three sea-chests, 
three or four bags, as many clothes as might make 
a couple of bundles. 
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man in the stern sheets, hailing the deck, called out, 
"Have you seen anything of her, sir ? " 

" Nothing, and I have been keeping a bright look 
out Was she a woman ? " 

" A female emigrant," sung up the man. " I am 
second mate of that ship, and just now the young 
woman came aft from the 'twecn-decks, and asked to 
see the mate. ' She had been sea-sick/ she said, and 
couldn't come up before. ' What d'ye want with the 
mate ? ' said I. However, seeing the mate in the cabin 
I called him up, and she started and shrieked out at 
sight of him, and asked him if he was the first 
officer. The mate answered, yea ' Are you to be the 
first officer all through V 'I hope so/ says the mate, 
bursting into a laugh. The young woman gave 
another shriek, and cried out, 'He has deceived me ! 
I am lost ! ' and rushing to the side, sprang into the 



sea." 



This story was recited by the man under the lee 
jf the ship, where his clear voice rang through the 
multitudinous snarl of salt foam; often the swell of 
the sea hove the boat close up to the rail, and the 
four rowers in her sat in shapes of shadow, and glim- 
mering faces looking up. 

" Good night, sir," said the man in the stern sheets. 
" No use in searching further." 

The Circassian sent up a rocket. The blue light 
broke like a flash of summer lightning in the clear 
spangled dusk. 

" Did you hear the unfortunate's name ? " bawled 
Heron, incited by some inscrutable impulse to ask 
this question. 

"Just as we were being lowered in the water I 
heard someone sing out, ' It's a woman named Lizzie 
Collins.' " 
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The boat then pulled away with rapid strokes to 
the ship. The Atlantic filled upon her topsail, and 
Heron began to pace the deck with a troubled mind. 
What was this name — Lizzie Collins? Where had 
he heard it ? How could he connect it with any 
association of thoughts ? 



CHAPTER X 

AT SEA. 

Did you ever make a voyage in a sailing ship? 
If you have, one memory of it you will carry— the 
washing down of the decks. The bo'sun yells as 
he points the hose or swills the contents of the 
bucket with such violence as sometimes to send it 
flying out of his hands ; the seamen scrub and 
pound; the scuppers sob; the sow under the long- 
boat groans in heartfelt sympathy with the general 
misery of the time. 

This was the picture this morning, when the 
green break of day came, and the bo'sun of the 
Atlantic turned the hands up to wash down. A 
large, pale, freckled swell was running, marbled 
like the winter sky when it is veined with cloud. 
The ship was off the Devon coast, but out of sight 
of land. The swell rolled the wind out of her sails, 
and they sometimes collapsed in thunder, with a 
soulWing wrench of spar, and twang of shroud 
and backstay. 

Yet a fine morning. The sun low down in the 
east a pool of frosty glory, shapeless, with white 
lights of cloud scaling off him into the delicate 
pink, and his flash seemed to drive the splendour 
the whole depth of the ocean under him. 

A large steamer was on the bow, rolling 
hideously, but coming along fast Mr. Bcrgh, 
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crossing the deck to look ttt her, said to himself, 
in the native accents of the Norwegian, " They may 
talk as much as they like of the poetry of the 
sailing ship," he flourished his hand aloft, "give me 
that, where there is no poetry," and he nodded with 
firmness at the approaching steamer, and folded 
his arms, and posed himself, all as if he stood in 
the midst of a little audience. The steamer was an 
Atlantic Liner, gory with sea-battle: the fore part 
of the chimney was coated with brilliant brine 
which flung an inexpressible dye of blackness into 
the smoke rolling in fat coils away over the water. 
A shining billow rose high and clear and steadfast 
as a painting on either hand the giant rolling 
stem, and when it broke in froth it made but 
little whiteness. A thin stream of spume fled 
winking in bubbles along her sides, and went into 
her wake, which vanished at a short distance. 

Bound to London, a ship of six thousand tons, 
full of cattle, and a few human cattle aft, who 
had paid a trifle for the privilege of crossing the ocean 
with horned beasts. The captain and 'the mate 
were on the bridge of that huge steamer, and as 
they were swept past the Atlantic they looked 
down from their lofty perch at the little ship with 
pity and some laughter of early recollection when 
they were square-riggers; and the Scandyhoovian 
mate lifting up his eyes to that bridge saw the 
captain and mate looking, and envied them with 
all his might and main, and said unto himself 
with a clenched right fist, "Next voyage I will go 
in for steam, by Cott I will read up in steam. 
Look at her ! " and he struck an attitude and dropped 
his head on one side, and with a half-closed eye 
of admiration, followed the rushing shape of the 
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Atlantic steamer driven by the subtle, remorseless, 
thrust of the propeller. 

Captain Heron came on deck. He took a glass 
out of the companion-way, and directed it at the 
receding steamer. 

" A cattle-ship," said he. 

"There are passengers in her, sir, I should think, 
by the appearance of some people aft," said the 
Scandyhoovian, who was not going to let his 
captain off. 

" None the less is she a cattle-ship, as much as 
ever Noah's Ark was, although that vessel carried 
passengers too." 

: "Captain," said the mate, whom Heron some- 
times indulged in a little conversation, perhaps 
because Bergh was a Scandyhoovian, "shall I tell 
you what was wonderful about Noah's Ark? Well, 
that was the procession of the insects. I could 
understand Noah knowing when his elephants 
down to visible things such as mice, were aboard; 
he could watch them walking over the gangway; 
but how should he know that at the very moment 
<rf getting under weigh a long invisible procession 
was still in course of coming, germs, microbes, 
insects, things you require microscopes of hundreds 
of magnifying power to see ? " here he struck another 
attitude, and bestowed a deep nod on Heron. 

"Those microbes and germs did not perish in 
the Flood, whether they boarded the Ark or pot." 
said Heron, with a glance at some seamen wno 
were swabbing down the decks. "Their lives were 
preserved in order that they might fill British 
fok'sles with merchant seamen of every nationality, 
in the good time coming." 

He crossed the deck and took a look at his ship 
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and the weather. The sun was floating clear of 
the sea-line, a body of white fire, which poured its 
glory in heaving silver to the very stem of the 
ship. The magic light of this ocean morning 
wrought the sails into silk, the rigging into silver 
wire : gleams broke from her wet decks as she 
rolled. On high, under swelling, soft, white, masses 
of cloud, blowing up north-west, flashed the light- 
ning gleam of the dog- vane at the royal mast- 
head. 

Early morning in the English Channel ! here and 
there a leaning shaft of pearl, here and there a plung- 
ing smudge of blood ! Early morning in the English 
Channel, and right abeam of tho Atlantic a French 
barque, which gave trouble to Mr. Bergh by hoisting 
the tri-colour, because the Scandyhoovian was obliged, 
out of compliment, to send the British ensign aloft, 
and he hated the signal-halliards almost as much as 
he hated the French. A very poor figure of a barque, 
thought Heron, with a complacent lift of his eyes to 
his own ship from the vessel, then looking at her 
again. " How wretchedly cut are those topsails ! See 
that foretop^gallant mast stayed right over the bow, 
and the mizzen topmast stayed aft like a, coach whip. 
The spirit of wooden shoes lives in the French ship; 
they can't be neat ; they must be clumsy. Take a 
British man-of-war, and you shall know her in an 
instant Compare her with a Frenchman and an 
Italian What is it? What's the secret?" here he 
looked up aloft again ; " the same hulls exactly ; but 
not quite the same men, do you see, Heron," and he 
laughed to himself. " Bring a French crew into one 
t>f our smartest ironclads, and they will contrive 
somehow, to disfigure her in the inside of a week. 
Send a ship's company of blue-jackets aboard a 
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French line-of-battle ship, and they'll transfigure her in 
the inside of a day. Oh, we are a maritime people, we 
are lords of this blue realm ; it was designed so by 
the merciful God; only consider if colonisation had 
been carried on by any other nation but Great 
Britain. " 

He begun to whistle. An aroma of ham from the 
cabin breakfast swept aft with the back draught of a 
beat of the mainsail, and tickled his nose. What sort 
of a breakfast would Heron sit down to ? Close 
against the long boat was a hencoop, and sometimes 
he got a fresh egg ; he also got ham, salt butter, white 
biscuit, rashers of bacon ; he drank tea or coffee, in 
either case milkless, and he was waited upon by a 
man. 

Now observe this. Whilst the ship was plunging 
onwards at about five knots, with hard breasts of 
canvas for a moment, then an universal thunder as 
the masts sucked them in, seven bells were struck, at 
which hour, being half-past seven o'clock, it was cus- 
tomary on board the Atlantic, and perhaps in other, 
ships, for Jack to sit down to breakfast To sit down ! 
Who would be sarcastic at the expense even of a turn- 
pike seaman ? A little sailor, with a yellow sou'wester, 
beard like rope yarns, and fearnought trousers stuffed 
into short Wellington boots, presented himself at the 
galley door with a hook-pot for his allowance of tea. 
The cook stirred up the contents of the coppers so 
that every man should have his fair proportion of 
stalks, grit and dirt ; he then filled the little sailor's 
hook-pot Others of the ship's company were now 
coming with their hook-pots. 

" What's this ? " says the little sailor, moving the 
hook-pot so as to cause the liquor to sway. " Is it 
ink or blackin' ?" 
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" Smell of it," said a man. 

1 When horses gets the glanders they give 'em tho 
likes of this tea for physic in my country/' said a 
sailor, bending an evil eye at the contents of his hook- 
pot 

" Look 'ere/' says the cook, " I'm no plantation 
owner, and I'm no tea importer ; this here tea is as it 
comes to me, to be biled for you men, and if yer don't 
like it there' a scuttle butt of nice cold water lashed 
in the waist, with a dipper all ready for a good swig. 
Out of the vays," he shouted, " I'm a cookin' of the 
captain's breakfast" 

The men carried their hook-pots below into the 
fok'sla What were they going to get for breakfast ? 
Biscuit Always biscuit Biscuit as innumerable as 
the life of the grub it breeds ; flint-hard biscuit, war- 
ranted to polish the blackest fang in a sailor's gum. 
Perad venture there might lurk the remains of a piece 
of fat pork, or a piece of fresh beef in one of the 
kids, but biscuit and hook-pots of black tea, formed 
the sailor's breakfast; no butter, no molasses, no 
relish of any kind or description. 

Was this Heron's fault ? Certainly not Starve 
your men, says the old sea tradition. They sign your 
articles, and undertake to work for you at a call for 
twenty-four hours in a day. Starve them, then, says x 
the old sea tradition. Buy rotten stores, ye owners, 
so that even Jack's bad food may be of the worst 
Be hospitable to the passenger who pays you, but let 
the man who steers your ship, who goes aloft to fight 
the furious weather, who is on deck through hours of 
bleak and howling blackness, let that man, repre- 
senting a whole ship's company aforemast, starve if 
he cannot eat the biscuit, and the worms, and the 
beef, and the brine you give him. 
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Captain Heron, after soliloquising on the subject 
of the French vessel abeam, fell into a fit of moodi- 
ness, and began to pace the deck - On a sudden the 
side door of the deck-house, in which the second mate 
was lodged, was slided open, and forth issued Jeremy 
Liver, with a sleepy blink against the light He 
started on catching the eye of Captain Heron, and 
saluted him. 

" Mr. Liver," called Heron. 

The man approached. 

" Have not I heard Miss Whittaker — or was it you 
— or another — speak of one Lizzie Collins?" said 
Captain Heron. 

Liver coloured frantically. "I don't think you've 
heard me mention her, sir," he answered. 

"I want to connect the name of Lizzie Collins 
with Deal ; can you help me ? " said Heron, dci-utinis- 
ing the ill-looking face of Liver, with knitted brow. 

"I never heard. the name in all my life" said 
Liver. 

Heron knew he lied. He guessed, moreover, that 
there was something tragic in the motive ot this 
man's lying. He said — 

' " Would you be glad to hear that Lizzie Collins 
has committed suicide ? " 

Liver, with a startled look, ran his eyes round the 
sea swiftly, as though wondering whence the captaib 
had obtained that news. 

" It would be nothing to me, sir," said he, with 
something ashen now sifting into his complexion. 
"Why should I feel . interested in the suicide of 
people I've never heard of? " 

" An emigrant ship, that was ahead of us last 
night, backed her topsail and threw, a lighted buoy 
overboard and lowered a boat," paid Captain Heroii. 
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" We spoke that boat, and she gave us this story : A 
young woman came up out of the 'tween-decks and 
asked for the mate. Clearly some cruel lie had been 
. told her — some miserable deception practised, for on 
discovering that the mate of the ship was not the 
man she wanted, she sprang overboard." 

All the while he spoke his eye was fastened upon 
Jeremy's face. 

" Was she picked up ? " said Liver. 

" No," answered Heron. 

An expression of fear entered the man's darting 
gaze, as though he saw something that frightened 
him behind Heron, then, forcing a composure upon 
his looks, he was for going, when Captain Heron said, 
sternly, " Stop, Mr. Liver, shall I be wrong in connect- 
ing you, you only, Mr. Jeremy liver, with a certain 
orphan girl who lived at Deal some few years 
ago?" 

" Quite wrong, I assure you, sir." 

" Quite wrong, eh ! " echoed Heron, with disgust 
coming into his manner out of the mere coarse red 
beard and mouth of the man who stood up in front 
of him. " Shall I be wrong if I suggest that you, 
perhaps, were to have been the mate of that emigrant 
ship, but that choosing this vessel in preference, you 
failed to keep some promise you made to the girl, and 
so drove her overboard." 

"If so be as that Lizzie Collins, as you call her, 
was a girl known to me," exclaimed Jeremy, with an 
expression of murderous malice in his face, " I don't* 
see what business of yours it would be. I signed 
articles under you, sir, to carry on the ship's work, 
and to attend to my duties as second mate. A man 
don't ship to make confessions." 

"You deny all knowledge of the unhappy woman, 

L 
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" It has come to me in a revelation," continued the 
captain. " I am as morally certain of it as that I am 
looking at you. The girl that jumped overboard last 
night from the emigrant ship — they said her name 
was Lizzie Collins " 

" Was it not Jessie Collins ? " said Mr. Bergh. 

" Lizzie/ 1 roared the captain in a rage. " Call her 
Jessie, and you destroy my case." 

"What was your case, sir? for I now think, by 
recollecting carefully, that the name the men gave, 
was Lizzie." 

" Upon my word, the more I think of it, the more 
conceivable it grows," said Heron. " It is a fact — I 
have heard it mentioned at Deal — but I could not 
immediately connect the name, that Mr. Jeremy 
liver, who is in charge overhead, ruined an orphan 
girl, and carried her out of Deal, and hid her. Some 
thought they might be married. She was friendless 
— she had fallen — nobody showed any curiosity." 

"I understand," said Mr. Bergh, "and her name 
was Lizzie Collins ? " 

The captain nodded. Mr. Bergh made an extra- 
ordinary gesture of astonishment 

"But how did she happen to be on board the 
emigrant ship ? " said the mate. 

" I read the story in the villain's face," answered 
Heron. " Only reflect You have an emigrant ship 
full of women, a passenger comes rushing up out of 
the 'tween-decks in the night, and asks for the mate. 
He presents himself; he is not her man, and in her 
distraction and horror at finding herself sailing away 
alone to a strange country, she jumps overboard, and 
is drowned," 

" I think I see," said Mr. Bergh. " Our friend on 
deck was to have been the mate of that ship." He laid 
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his forefinger against his nose and shut one eye at the 
captain most expressively 

" You've hit it to a tee, sir," says Captain Heron, 
filling up a cup of coffee. 

"It would have been extraordinary," exclaimed 
the mate, " had the young woman floated to our ship's 
side, and we picked her up alive— Mr. Liver being in 
bed at the time, and not knowing she was on board 
until she was introduced to him in this cabin." 

" Ha," said Heron, laughing one of his heedless, 
merry, loud laughs, which brought Jeremy's ear to 
the companion hatch, and he seemed to be looking 
under the foot of the spanker at the rolling sea to 
leeward whilst he listened. But he could hear 
nothing, and he began to walk again. "Ha," says 
Heron, with one of his hearty laughs, " that would 
make a good story, Mr. Bergh, almost good enough 
to print Did you ever write a story ? " 

" Nothing in the writing way out of the log-book 
—nothing in invention, sir. I was too literal for a 
poet I see things too much just as they are. Now, 
for a man to make a good poet, it seems to me, he 
should see things just as they ain't, and then write 
about them so as not to be understood" 

" I can write verse," said Heron, " but never could 
succeed in working my way into prose. Hero am I 
talking to you, and I flow on ; let me take a pen in 
hand, and the arrest is instant The fountain of 
language dries up ; like deacon Whittaker of Deal, I 
want words." 

" But you write poetry ? " said the mate. 

" I can rhyme, and give good measure by count- 
ing on my fingers. Pope and Dryden did no 



more." 



It was not much in our line to be poets,' 9 said Mr. 
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Bergh, after blowing his nose in a red cotton pocket- 
handkerchief with the note of a cornet " I never 
met a sailor that was a poet" 

" Nor I," exclaimed Heron. " Never one, and that 
shows what a set of rascals we are, who go to sea. 
The sailor is surrounded by influences sublime and 
tender, by marvellous revelations if he will but heed 
them, and these noble, these heroic conditions of his 

life, result in the turning out of what ? a rat of 

a man, with a yellow beard and flannel trousers, who 
bunks ashore when the ship is moored, and steers for 
the crimp's, where he may be found drunk, filthy, 
mad, any day, and all day long, whilst his money 
holds out Then, when his senses return to him, ho 
finds he has been shipped by the crimp, whilst 
drugged, rolled into the fok'sle, and left to lie there 
whilst the vessel proceeds on her voyage to China. 
Such is the effect of the moving and sublime influ- 
ences with which the sailor's life is surrounded." 

" It was very true/' said Mr. Bergh, with a solemn 
shake of his head, and then rising ho made the 
courteous bow of a foreigner, and added, " and it was 
very well expressed, sir." 

Heron went into his cabin. He thought the in- 
cident of the suicide aboard of the emigrant ship on 
the preceding night so extraordinary, that he made 
up his mind to relate the whole of it at once, as his 
suspicions witnessed the thing, and send the story 
home in a letter to Joyce by the first ship that would 
communicate. Meanwhile the Scandyhoovian mate 
went on deck to relieve Jeremy, so that that red- 
bearded man might go below and get some breakfast. 

On passing through the companion-hatch, the first 
Mr. Bergh saw was Jeremy Liver laughing and 
ing with the man at the wheel The steady 
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" Dutchman " could scarcely credit his eyesight At no 
time should the helmsman be interfered with in his 
business of keeping the ship to her course ; the most 
rustic passenger insonsibly knows this, and yet here 
was the second mate of the Atlantic familiarly talk- 
ing to the man at the wheel as though they were two 
Deal boatmen down upon the beach together, leaning 
against a capstan ! 

Liver's face changed when he saw the mate ; he 
contorted himself into a posture of attention and 
duty, and seemed to think of the weather and the 
wind, whilst he sent his troubled gaze aloft. 

"Did you want any breakfast this morning?" 
cried Mr. Bergh. 

" Yes, sir, if you please," answered Jeremy in his 
bleating voice. 

" Then go below and get something to eat, whilst 
I take your place," said Mr. Bergh. " But, hold ! " he 
added in a shout of thunder, " was you ever second 
mate of an English ship bofore this voyage ? " 

" I've been two years and a 'arf second mate of a 
ship," answered Jeremy. 

" You've been two years and a half second mato 
of a ship!" cried Mr. Borgh, folding his arms, ad- 
vancing one leg, and slightly dropping his head, "and 
yet I can come up on deck and catch you, as officer 
of the watch, distracting that man from doing his 
duty by engaging him in conversation." 

" Just a word with the man, sir ; we've been ship- 
mates," said Liver, with a grin at the fellow who 
grasped the spokes. 

" By all the merciful angels on high," murmured 
the worthy Scandyhoovian, whilst he examined tho 
face and form of Jeremy Liver with critical and 
absolute disgust, "I would not sleep in your skin 
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one hour for fear that I should die;" and here he 
made as if he would cross himself, for Bergh was a 
Roman Catholic, just as Heron was a Churchman and 
Levi Whittaker a Baptist Thus we tramp along the 
way which rings with notes of altercation ; and then 
we die, and we are buried, and we are forgotten. 

" Beg pardon," said liver, coolly approaching the 
companion-way, where Mr. Bergh was standing. 
" Were you on deck last night, sir, when that boat 
came alongside from the emigrant ship and sung up 
a report of what her business had been about ? " 

"Since you were in bed, who else but myself 
should be on deck ? " said the mate scornfully. 

"Did you hear them sing out the name of the 
young woman, sir?" inquired Joremy, putting his 
hand upon the hatch and his foot upon the first step 
in the act of descent. 

"Lizzie Collins," roared Bergh like a bull in 
Liver's face; "are you interested in her? do you 
change colour? was you to have been mate of 
that ship ? " 

Jeremy Liver, without reply, sunk out of sight 
down the stops with as ugly a curl of grin as ever 
a wicked soul painted upon the human mouth. 
" They've been talking about me," he thought " What 
was that blackguard Heron laughing about? Stop 
a little." 

He then sat down to breakfast 

What could have made Captain Heron take such 
a beast to sea with him, thought Mr. Bergh, as he 
paced the weather-side of the quarter-deck, unless he 
intends to punish him for falling in love with the 
sweet young lady who came on board in the Downs. 
If toads have souls, then, thought the Scandyhoovian, 
the soul of a toad inhabit and inspire that 
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brutal beastly man. I will not spare him, by golly 1 
talking to the man at the wheel ! as if the quarter* 
deck was a public-house, and the man steering a 
potman ! He paused in his walk to insensibly strike 
an attitude of astonishment, for Bergh was a born 
contortionist ; a gem of a posture-maker ; he was the 
proper sort of man to make a good master of the 
ceremonies ; no sailor ever had a finer theory of a bow 
than Bergh; he managed his whole body with 
wonderful art, keeping his legs close, his wide feet 
turned out, his hand on his heart, then sinking his 
head with a grotesque smile of courtesy upon the 
dingy skin of the face, till the parting of Us hair 
was perpendicular with the horizon. That was 
Bergh's bow. 

He forgot Jeremy Liver on a sudden, and began 
to consider the weather. The freckled swell was 
running athwart the ship's course ; she was in sound- 
ings, and the brine wanted the dye of the bottomless 
deep; endless knolls forming and dissolving came 
shouldering to the bow and tumbled the vessel, and 
awoke anger and thunder aloft, and spiteful shrieks 
below, where there were bulkheads to be wrenched. 

The mate was a good seaman ; he had used the 
sea for many years, and had read its vast face, not 
with a poet's delight, but with the critical eye of a 
man intent throughout his life on keeping a look-out 
for squalls. Ho said to himself, as he noticed the 
weight in the run of the rounds of the sea, there is 
weather somewhere about, not far off, and it is com- 
ing this way, and he stopped in his pacing to gaze 
steadily into the north-west 

In fact the approaching weather could be smelt — 
a smell of black weed rain-swept. The clouds hung 
in soft dark masses to windward. They rose slowly, 
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and scaled raggedly off from the main body in 
squadrons, which drove over the mast heads. Mr. 
Bergh watched a line of white gull flying against the 
soft dusk of the clouds low down. There, too, he 
took notice of a chocolate sail ; he levelled the glass, 
and directly made her out to be a west country 
smack, heading towards tho ship. 

Mr. Liver made his appearance, and reported 
himself Mr. Bergh, looking him over with disgust, 
went below, and knocked on the captain's door. 

"Come in," said the captain, who was rapidly 
scratching off a letter to Joyce. 

"I believe there was to be a change of weather, 
sir. 

"Right, Mr. Bergh. I will be on deck in a 
minute," said the captain. 

" It was also my duty," said the mate, " to report 
Mr. liver for being guilty of the crime, sir/' and horo 
the Scandyhoovian's eyes gleamed, " of talking to the 
man at the wheel during his watch on deck." 

" You caught him ? " asked the captain, flushing, 
and putting down his pen and looking up at 
Bergh. 

"As I went up the ladder, there he stood close 
against the wheel laughing and chatting with the 
man, as though they were sharing a pot of beer 
betwixt them." 

" 111 be on deck in a minute," said Captain Heron, 
and finished his letter to Joyce. 

He looked at the barometer ; there was a slight 
fall, nothing very menacing. When he gained the 
deck he stood gazing about him, with his hand on 
the companion-way. His eye instantly caught the 

: patch of sail north-west, swelling and sinking 
the billows, and he viewed it for some 
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moments to gather the course she was making. 
Having satisfied himself, he called to the steward 
down the companion. The man arrived. 

" I want you to sling a bottle of rum in a bowline. 
D'ye know how it's done ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" You'll find a letter addressed to Miss Whittaker, 
Deal, on my table. Attach that letter to a bottle 
of rum and bring them on deck ready to heave 
aboard that smack yonder, which I intend to signal 
and speak." 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

"Run the ensign aloft half mast high," said 
Heron to Liver, and he said to himself "that will 
bring her to us ; no use flying signals to a smack." 

Liver rushed to the flag locker and sent the 
ensign aloft union down. 

"I didn't say union down," roared Heron, "half 
mast it only, sir." 

He watched Jeremy's face with his beard sticking 
out as he turned his eyes up at the flag whilst he 
hauled it down, his stump-ended shape swaying and 
Caliban's shadow swaying at his heels. When the 
red bunting was rippling half mast high in the wind, 
Captain Heron ordered the main top-sail to be 
swung aback, by which time the smack had seen 
the signal of the ship, and was coming along dead 
for her, lifting foam with her stem-head at every 
heave, then disappearing to her upper band of reef 
points. 

A west country smack, sharp at both ends; you 
thought of the ports and harbours of the coast 
when you saw her. The sands and piers and summer 
holiday life of sea-side towns came out of her into 
this large scene of rolling ocean with her mere 
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figure and the colour of her canvas. A little chimney 
was merrily smoking, several burly, and one 
tremendous smacksman stood upon the deck as the 
craft, cleverly rounding-to, came rushing, all shaking, 
alongside with a man whose face was like an 
American apple of huge proportions squeezed into 
a sou'wester, holding his hand beside his mouth 
in readiness to answer. 

" Smack ahoy!" shouted Heron, "will you be 
so good as to take this letter ashore for me and 
post it, and accept this bottle of rum for your 
trouble ? " 

The man whose hand was at his mouth flourished 
his arm in assent. 

" Manoeuvre to approach us," said Heron. " Have 
you a long boat-hook aboard ? " 

This was again answered by a flourish of arm. 

Jeremy Liver came up to the captain, and 
touching his cap, said, "Beg pardon, sir, I'd like 
your leave to swing that bottle." 

Heron eyed him with distrust " Were you ever 
put to such a job before ? " he asked. 

" If you'll give me liberty to act, sir, 111 engage 
that those smacksmen shall receive your bottle and 
letter," said Jeremy, speaking with a civil level 
voice. 

"Steward! cried Heron, "give the bottle and 
the line to the second officer." 

Jeremy sprang on the rail with a shout to the 
smacksman to look out The swell was heavy, the 
vessels rose and fell, approached and recoiled, each 
fetching rushing sheets of foam with her. The 
smack lay as close as she dare approach. Jeremy 
shouted, "Stand by now with that boat-hook and 
hook when I sing out." 
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A man in immense boots took aim with a long 
boat-hook at Jeremy who, cleverly watching his 
chance, swung the bottle when the two vessels were 
almost flush on the roll of the sea, shrieking, " Look 
out!" the bottle and the letter were swung, were 
caught with a roar of satisfaction on the deck of 
the smack, and the next instant a howl of alarm 
went up from all hands from both vessels, for 
Jeremy liver had tumbled overboard. 



CHAPTER XI. 

REEFING TOP-SAILS. 

"Man overboard \ n 

This is a shocking cry to hear. Men rush with 
feces of consternation to the bulwark rail, they 
race aft with looks of dismay, distress, fear, for the 
life-buoy, and for a sight of the man. The ship 
herself seems to understand the dreadful shout. A 
breathless halt of her whole frame attends the 
blood-chilling delivery just as the report follows 
upon the flash — she swerves — she rounds! There 
are many human beings walking about on ship- 
board at sea, and walking about on pavements 
ashore, with very much less intelligence and soul 
than a ship possesses. 

liver had not meant to go overboard. It was 
an accident He was a little too zealous over this 
business of the bottle and the letter. He knew 
the mate would report him for talking to the man 
at the wheel, and his policy must be therefore one 
of conciliation, but not surely of sudden death. 
Nevertheless he was foolish enough to let go his 
grip, down sank the Atlantic in a reeling roll, and 
overboard flashed Jeremy with the west country 
smack almost on top of him. Then was yelled and 
yelped on board both vessels, "Man overboard! 
Man overboard ! " But he was in sight in a moment, 
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coming up with a purple faoe on the round of a 
sea, and striking out like a frog. His cap was 
gone, and he turned up his eyes imploringly whilst 
he shouted " Help ! " 

"Heave him a running bowline," roared Heron. 
" Look out for the end of this line/' he shouted to 
Liver. 

With the nimble dexterity of the sea, the bo'sun 
knotted a running bowline on the plentiful end of 
the maintop-sail halliards, then faking the rope 
over his arm, he sprang on to the rail, shouting, 
" Look out," and hove the bight fair at Jeremy. It 
hit him on the head, and knocked him under. He 
rose purple again, with starting eyes, into the bow- 
line, so fortunate was this wicked sailor in all ht» 
adventures ; and then a few seamen carefully dragged 
him through the water to the side of the ship, and 
when they had got him there, the bo'sun told him 
to catch a hold of the line lest he should be 
strangled, and to the tune of a song, Jeremy Liver 
was lifted out of the sea over the ship's side! in * 
running bowline. 

He made the most dreadful, abject, wretched 
figure you could imagine, gasping, gaping, waxen 
with the chill of death at his heart, for a vision 
of Lizzie Collins had appeared to him when he dived 
into the sea, and his soul sent a silent groan to his 
lips of " I am going to die ! " He soaked the deck 
where he stood in a minute. His beard trickled. 
It wore no longer a thirsty look; it hmjg down 
like a goats. 

"Go and shift yourself, Mr. Liver," said Heron, 
and then bethinking him in the kindness of his 
cordial, merry nature, that this man had dropped 
overboard in consequence of his desire to serve hinn t 
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he said to the steward, "Give Mr. Liver a glass of 
hot brandy and water." 

The sodden, shuddering, and still terrified man, 
chattered a few words of thanks, and vanished in 
his deck-house. 

Meanwhile the smack had got the bottle of rum 
and the letter, and her people were waiting to see 
Jeremy hauled aboard before shifting their helm 
for the inwards course. Captain Heron sprang on 
to the bulwark rail and roared to the immense man 
in sea-boots — 

" I thank you kindly for undertaking this office. 
Tou will report the ship Atlantic, Heron, master," 
and he gave them certain details as to where the 
ship was from, and where bound to. 

The booted giant flourished his hand, then the 
smack's helm was put hard over; the sheet was 
flowed, she ran round with a creaming keel, plunging 
from brow to valley in a shrouding smoke of 
sparkles; when abreast she made a picture to 
delight the eye of any man but a sailor. Her dusky 
canvas swelled, her keen stem ripped through the 
brine, she sank until she disappeared, then rose 
with foam to the gunwales, and every emergence 
was a revelation of beauty because of the colour of 
the little fabric, the figures of the men, the dark 
green freckled seas that tumbled round about her; 
and she was often flashed up by the sun when he 
sailed out of a cloud. 

Heron watched her for a minute and hove a 
love-sick sigh after her. She was going home, she 
was carrying a letter to Joyce; anyhow it made 
him feel pretty comfortable to know that besides 
telling the girl his suspicions about Lizzie Collins 
and Jeremy Liver, he had squeezed in as much 
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love as the paper would hold ; so bringing his eyes 
away from the smack he roared out — 

"Swing the maintop-sail yard — weather top-sail 
brace — tail on to leeward there;" and all the yards 
on the main came round to the stamp of the 
men. 

"Clow up the fore and mizzen royals and furl 
thein ; clew up the main royal and furl it" 

There was a frisk of squall in the sweep of the 
breeze betwixt the masts ; the water to windward was 
spitting in gleams as of shoals of mackerel The 
ship, with all plain sail upon her, was bowed by the 
blast to the very sob of the scuppers. Heron 
motioned to the man at the wheel to ease the 
clipper by putting his helm up by a spoke or two, and 
then she drove through it in thunder and splendour, 
whitening the windward leap of surge when it struck 
her into hills of prisms, and stars and diamonds for 
the sun to shine upon, whilst to leeward there sheeted 
off a wide race of spume, darting in tendrils and 
fingers from the ship's side to the blows of the squall- 
like blast it got from the wind shrieking at it under 
the foot of the mainsail. 

Whilst they were clewing up the royals, and when 
Heron, with his own hand, had let go the mizzentop- 
gallant halliards, calling for a couple of hands to lay 
aft and furl the canvas, the steward stepped out of 
the galley with a glass of hot brandy arid water for 
Mr. Jeremy Liver. Jeremy was apparently in no 
hurry to make haste. He heard the crew singing out 
at the ropes, and the captain's voice shouting out 
orders ; but he had been overboard, had been almost 
drowned, and was determined to make the most of 
the accident 

When the steward entered with the hot grog ho 

M 
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found Liver in his drawers, leisurely drying himself. 
In this time another man would have been on deck, 
shifted, dried, and attending to his duties ; but Liver 
was one of those sailors who find the whole philo- 
sophy of the sea- life to lie in this saying : " Three 
turns round the long-boat, and a pull at the scuttle- 
butt" 

" Oh, come, that's good," said Jeremy, extending 
his hand for the glass. " Give us hold," and taking 
the tumbler he put it to his lips ; but he did not 
drink it; his Adam's apple did not rise or fall; the 
steward observed with astonishment that the second 
mate swallowed his glass of grog exactly as the cook 
would pour a bucket of galley wash over the ship's 
sida 

" What's the old man doing ? " said Liver, squeez- 
ing his head and red beard into his vest 

"Shortening sail," answered the steward, who 
would no more have thought of saying sir to this 
man than of saying sir to an ape. 

" I say," said Jeremy, " I wish you could get me 
another glass of hot grog, can't yer ? I swallowed 
over a gallon of salt water, all to do the capt'n a 
service, and brine's not good for the vitals. Cold 
water affects the head." 

"I was ordered to give you one glass. If you 
like," said the steward, with a look of contemptuous 
amusement at the second mate, " I'll ask the capt'n 
if I may give you another glass." 

"No, if it can't be sneaked, I won't have it. I 
don't want to be under any obligations," said Jeremy. 
" I wish you'd help me to dry my hair, old maa" 

He threw a towel over his head. The steward 
picked up one end, Liver the other, and they sawed 
away. 
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"I wish I was forward amongst the crew," said 
Jeremy, who looked like a vision of nightmare 
when his face shot out from under the end of the 
towel, and disclosed the beard that was beginning to 
dry into its old drinking shapa " I don't know that 
I'm going to be happy aft aboard this ship. Why 
shouldn't the officer of the watch say a few words 
to an old shipmate, whom he finds at the wheel 
steering? Up comes the bally mate and hazes 
me till I could have sucked the life out of his 
windpipa" 

" The captainll send you forrard to live, if you 
ask him, I daresay," said the steward, laughing as 
though he conversed with a common sailor. 

" There's going to be some grievances aboard this 
ship, you bet," said Jeremy, letting go of the towel, 
and turning his head, with his hair right on end, as 
though he had been an Indian chief, or a tropical 
bird with a top-knot. " I picked up some facts about 
this hooker whilst I was cruising about the docks. 
Bad rigging — what weight of squall is needed to 
dismast us ?— the cheapest provisions that could be 
sweated out of a store-dealer by the captain himself. 
He received the money from the owners and bought 
the stuff, and did he make a profit on the muck he 
laid in ? Bet yer bloomin' souL I know the store- 
dealer," cried Jeremy with excitement, talking 
rapidly. "His name's Moses Simmons, he lives in 
the Commercial Road. He said that Captain Heron 
was the hardest case out of London." 

Just when Jeremy made this remark the bo'sun's 
pipe rang shrill and clear outside, some distance for- 
ward; it was immediately followed by a hoarse cry 
of " All hands, reef topsails." 

The steward rushed out of the deck-housa 
m2 
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The cry of all hands, at sea, means always a time 
of excitement The whole strength of the ship's 
company is required on deck A man must not 
wait to dress when the bo'sun pipes that summons, 
and groans, " all hands ! " into the fore-scuttle. He 
must attire himself as he runs, and keep on cloth- 
ing himself whilst he ambles aloft, and, perhaps, 
when he has reached the height of the topsail yard 
he may have contrived to apparel himself 

The ship was lying over on her beam ends ; the 
sky was of an inky blackness to windward, and the 
blue lightning illuminated an ugly squall, with per- 
haps something hard in the way of weather to follow. 
The seas came rolling green and dark and foaming in 
ever freshening runs at the ship, and the glance of 
the foam-flash against that livid ground of squall 
was of the lightning itself. The top-sail-yards were 
down on the caps, the men were yelling at the reef 
tackles, the helm had been put over, and the ship was 
driving through it as fast as steam, smothering her 
forecastle to the catheads, and burying her lee length 
with each roll, so that a man might, by putting his 
arm over the bulwark-rail, have grasped a handful of 
the flying whiteness. 

Jeremy Liver tumbled out of his house on to 
the deck, and ran aft with admirable demonstration 
of enthusiastic dutifulness. He sprang to a reef 
tackle, and bent his back with those who were 
pulling. Heron did not seem to notice him; the 
mate, standing in the gangway, was bawling in 
powerful tones to the seamen to bear a hand and 
jump aloft and reef the canvas. Had Heron been 
so fortunate as to have had a good ship's company of 
Englishmen under him, of the same number as those 
who filled his forecastle, they would have made 
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nothing of reefing two top-sails at once, one watch 
racing with the other. But Heron was to be unfor- 
tunate; the people he had "signed on" were wall- 
scabs, bully-in-the-alley Johnnies, with murder in 
their hearts, and the death of drink in their livers. 

" Divide yourselves, men, divide yourselves ! " the 
mate was roaring, when he saw the whole of the port 
and starboard watches jump, without excitement, 
into the fore-shrouds. 

"Why don't you divide yourself?" cried a man 
with a yelp, which the strain of the squall made 
piercing, " and then this ship'U have two fired Dutch 
mates." 

This was a desperate hard saying for such early 
times. The mate heard the man, so, too, did Heron ; 
neither could determine him in the sudden blankness 
of the flying wet and the bewildering flashes of the 
lightning all about the ship, and the roar of thunder 
reverberated in each foaming and seething vault-like 
hollow of sea. A gust of wild laughter went up with 
all hands when the man called through the ratlines 
to the mate, and presently, and quite leisurely, the 
whole working strength of the ship's company was 
upon the foretop-sail-yard. 

Now if Jeremy had been a good sailor he could 
easily have set the men a good example. As second 
mate he was not obliged to go aloft, but seeing how 
things stood, and the sort of people his captain had 
to deal with, his duty, had he been a good instead of 
a wicked sailor, would have been to shout to the men 
of his own watch to follow him on to the yard, and 
then to swing into the rigging. But Jeremy did not 
like going aloft; he loved it as little as he relished 
turning out He stood to leeward gazing at the 
crowded foretop-sail-yard, and his red beard pointed 
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at it Mr. Bergh came aft to the captain, and to- 
gether they stood with something blank in their 
countenances, and Heron often swept the windward 
blackness out of which the sea was beginning to run 
in large swinging coils, charging the ship heavily, 
shattering themselves over her till Liver was almost 
up to his knees in the waist, whitening the hue of the 
rain by vast volleys of crystal smoke; and often 
Heron would look aloft at his straining canvas, at the 
men taking it easily on the foretop-sail-yard, at his 
ship rushing through it with meteoric speed to the 
yell of that sudden gale. 

"We have not a good ship's company, I fear," 
said the mate, leaning against the horizontal rush of 
wet whilst his nose drained with rain. 

" I didn't like their looks at the start," answered 
the captain, " and like them less every hour. By 
God, Mr. Bergh, who would be master of a ship in 
this age ? The sympathy of the land is all up there," 
he shouted, pointing angrily to the foretop-sail-yard, 
thickly studded with posteriors, bristling with legs in 
dancing sea-boots, fluctuating with the flat of men's 
backs with the after thatch of the sou'wester stand- 
ing up, whilst the yardarms were jewelled by two 
jockeys, who passed the earrings ; their figures came 
out dim and rusty in the flying wet, and the reel of 
the ship made the yard-arm dance swift and fierce, 
and those jockeying figures were sheared through the 
gale to ai. . fro. 

"They do not seem to know how to tie their 
knots," said Mr. Bergh. 

"Jump aloft, Mr. Liver," shouted Heron, pale 
with wrath, "and hurry those fellows into reefing 
that canvas. These sails will blow away if they're 
not reefed or stowed." 
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Jeremy went forward, looking up all the time 
that he walked ; he got, not with sailorly despatch, 
into the fore-shrouds, and there made as if the wind 
had pinned him. He then crawled slowly up the 
ratlines with the nervousness of a first voyager, but 
before he came to the foretop, the sail was reefed, 
and the men were leaving the yard. 

"Now then, bear a hand/' shouted Jeremy, 
descending much more quickly than he had 
mounted. "Are you going to wait for the main- 
top-sail to blow to pieces?" 

"Choke that red rag of yourn," exclaimed a 
dangerous looking man, passing Jeremy whilst he 
was crying out, " Give us sailors if you want yer 
bally work done." 

"I have said that to the capt'n. He knows 
there's not half-a-dozen sailors amongst yer," shouted 
Jeremy. " You're an undermanned ship ! " 

He sprang from the rail on to the deck, roaring 
out with a great show of zeal, "Beef the main- 
top-sail, sir?" 

"Hoist the foretop-saiL And then lay aft and 
reef the other sails," shouted Heron, who was 
maddened by the leisurely hang-back demeanour 
of the men in this critical moment of tempest 

The squall still shrieked betwixt the masts, and 
the lightning flashed up the driving clouds of rain ; 
the sea was growing; all round and overhead was 
a darkness as of evening; some sea-gulls followed 
the ship on her weather-beam, and flung with their 
pinions dashes of ghastly white upon the green 
ridges, now beginning to tower into Atlantic weight 
and majesty. 

Right abreast to leeward at this moment was 
a noble sight A large English ironclad bound up 
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Channel under sail ! Her canvas was tall and dingy ; 
she rolled very slow, and seemed scarcely to be 
sailing. Her wet metal sides trembled back the 
whiteness of the water as though it had been 
sunlight, and she was sunny with gilt all about 
her bows and stern and quarters. Nobody was 
visible on board of her. But would that the ships 
of the merchant service kept such a look-out! 
She passed on in state, bowing into the great 
hollows, and bursting them to the height of her 
hawse-pipes, and in a minute or two died out, a 
mere shadow, on the lee-quarter, whilst the sailors 
of the Atlantic, having stretched the fore top-sail 
halliards along the deck were straining their hoarse 
throats at it in the well-known chorus of "Whisky, 
Johnny." 

It was a fine dark, tempestuous ocean-piece just 
then: the leap of the sea flooded the deck and 
the plank was awash, and the figures of the men 
were reflected as in glass whilst they hauled upon 
the halliards to the rough wild chorus of "Whisky, 
johnny." Still was Heron keeping the ship off 
her course, and she was racing through it with the 
electric storm of wind and wet; she stretched the 
wake of a comet's tail ; mountains of water dissolved 
and grew, approaching her in cliffs, and the Atlantic 
rase with the ease of a gulL She was a good ship, 
as fine a model as any out of London. No real 
sailor but would have found something to delight 
him in her behaviour. All was well with her, and 
with her captain and mate ; what she needed was 
that which a very great number of other vessels 
require in these as in those days, namely, seamen 
who know the ropes, men ever ready to leap to 
the post of danger, fearless as the ship herself, 
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true hearts of oak. Is there never a sailor left? 
does not one real sailor sign articles on board a ship 
in the merchant service ? You would have thought 
not — you would have believed that the last of the 
mariners' bodies had been hove over the side, or 
buried ashore like Old Stormy's in a grave that 
was "eight foot long," had you watched those 
beggars in the waist waiting for the chorus of 
"Whisky, Johnny," to bend to it and lift the yard 
a little higher still. 

The yard was then braced up, and the sailors, 
all very leisurely, got into the main shrouds and 
made for the top-sail-yard. There was no racing 
amongst them for the post of honour — the weather— 
the lee-earring; who slided out first rode the 
yardarm. Both Heron and Bergh watching the 
men, clearly understood the language of their 
motions and postures. It was unmistakable, it was 
eloquent, it was convincing. Here we are, said that 
row of men upon the yard in their dumb show 
whilst the sail rounded up like a bladder from their 
hands, and we don't intend to do more than our bit, 
and not that, if we can get out of it You down below 
there are in our power, and can't help your bloomin' 
selves. The whole feelin' of the country's with ua 
That's how their postures talked. Mr. Bergh read 
them ; so, too, did Jeremy Liver grinning, with occa- 
sional looks behind him at the captain, who stood at 
the wheel conning the ship, and watching the main- 
top-sail with anxiety. 

Whilst the crew were aloft a man began to halloa 
violently and gesticulate, and point over the weather 
bow, looking backwards down from the yard at the 
captain. Heron sprang to the rail to view the object 
the man had indicated. The ship's speed was. about 
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ten knots. He was just in tima The vessel was 
shouldering off immense masses of foam, and lo ! in 
the heart of one of these hissing plains of dazzle, 
oh God ! was a boat, keel up, with a man fully clad 
in oilskins clinging to her. It was a horrible appari- 
tion, so helpless as Heron was. One glance and the 
thing was gone, but in that glance the story of a 
day might have lived The white face, the imploring 
cry, edged with the shriek of a gull, " Oh, save me, 
save me!" The helpless posture of the unhappy 
creature, the merciless curling of the breaking seas, 
lifting the boat with the clinging seaman to their 
peaks, then letting her rush into their valleys; a 
pitiless game of which foaming courser should 
trample down the man ! 

Heron rushed for the telescope. The race of the 
ship through the ocean ridged from her quarter a 
curved weather-sheering billow, which, smiting the 
leeward rollers, leapt in snow. The instant the boat 
was taken by that ridge of wake she vanished, then 
re-appeared, but "Oh, poor fellow!" cried Heron, 
speaking with the tubes at his eyo, "he's been 
knocked off her." 

These are the little incidents of the deep. A 
sailor, conscious of their deep significance, makes 
light of them, and scoffs at him who finds them 
serious or appealing. Is a dead man as a passing show 
a sadder right at sea than a drowning man ? With 
one the agony is ended; he sleeps well; the drown- 
ing man beats the water into foam. His is the 
agony, and now he sleeps well But the moralising 
sailor will find the true tragic significance of the deep 
in the dead body, because he will say, "How long 
was the poor fellow exposed before he perished ? How 
many days and nights might such a man have been 
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afloat before death, taking pity on the wretch's 
gasping prayers to heaven for release, strangled 
him?" 

The men were still on the maintop-sail-yarcTtying 
the second band of reef points, when a shout from 
Mr. Bergh raised a cry of, w I see her, sir," from 
Captain Heroa "Hard a starboard, hard a star* 
board ! " 

He darted to the lee-helm to assist— just in time ! 
for close as the boat had rushed past in the seething 
yeast there swept by a large three-masted schooner, 
hove-to, with men upon the deck, staring at the 
Atlantic in attitudes of terror and faces of conster- 
nation, scarce yet realising that they were not to be 
cut down. 

" Your boat's capsized out yonder," roared Heron, 
pointing towards the sea astern. 

His cry may have been heard. A man walking 
the deck of the schooner raised his hand with a 
gesture solemn with its dumbness, and the fabric 
went out of sight in the sweat of the rain and reek 
of the colliding seas. She vanished as though she 
had foundered, and the AiUmtic, brought to her 
course again, rushed on. 

" Bear a hand aloft, thera Bear a hand with that 
reefing job," bawled the Scandyhoovian mate, putting 
the sharp of his hand to his mouth, and slapping the 
thunder of his voice sheer into the hollow of the 
canvas. 

"That fellow seems to be bungling the lee* 
earring/' said Captain Heron. « Mr. Liver, jump aloft, 
and take his place." 

Liver looked up at the yard, bristling with legs, 
and said, with a pale smile, "I'm afraid I've almost 
forgot how to pass an earring." 
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"You?" 

"Besides, for, when I signed this ship's articles I 
did not know I should be expected, as her second 
mate, to go aloft" 

" Up you go, now. You'll obey orders here, any- 
how," said Heron, doubling his fists, with his face full 
of blood and his eyes full of fire, and he motioned 
towards the weather main rigging. 

Jeremy walked lifelessly towards the shrouds, 
watched by Heroa Bergh also watched him, with 
a mouth wrinkled by disgust With a sulky swing 
of body he got into the rigging, shooting a deadly 
look of malice at Heron through the ratlines, and 
Heron did not miss it " The skulking dog 1 " he 
thought to himself; "but 111 ride die devil out of 
his stump-ended bones yet, if I have to break his 
heart and drown him. The sturdy ruffian! see 
him!" and he could not but smile as he followed 
Jeremy's uncouth attitudes as he crawled aloft, 
holding on very tightly, and footing the ratlines 
very slowly. 

But this sailor was to be in luck again here, as 
in the case of the foretop-sail, for whilst his hand 
was upon the fattock-rigging the men were leaving 
the yard. Jeremy then began to bawl — 

" What's keeping you ? What's been the cause 
of this delay ? Is that earring passed ail right to 
leeward ? " he yelled. 

A man in sea-boots, dropping over the top, 
tumbled his heavily-clad legs upon the shoulders 
of the enthusiastic officer. 

"D'yer want to knock me overboard?" shouted 
Jeremy. 

The man, a pale, ginger-haired, tallow-faced 
fellow, in a soaked fur cap and thin dungaree 
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clothing, plastered to his skeleton by the wet, 
answered, "I didn't see yer. What brings yer up 
here howling at us men ? Why don't yer come on 
to the yard and help us ? " 

This was said as Jeremy and the seaman de- 
scended side by side, and the rigging shook with 
the weight of the bodies of the rest of the men as 
they swung into the shrouds over the top, and footed 
the ratlines, but all in a very leisurely, merchant 
service like way. 

"It's not ma Bully yer capt'n. / don't want 
to howl at yer," said Jeremy, and then putting his 
foot on the bulwark-rail, he sprang on to the deck 
with a shout — 

"Hurrah, lack Tail on here now. Up with 
that yard, bullies." 

The captain walked aft to the wheeL Mr. Bergh 
watched Jeremy as though he had been some ocean 
monster suddenly flung aboard by a sea. 

"Sing out! now then! We must wear ship," 
said the Scandyhoovian. " If you do not put some 
life into your bodies you'll be having the coast of 
France under your lee, and nothing can save our 
lives." 

This was well said, and to the point ; it was 
a fact Aloft, the men knew the ship was off her 
course, and was foaming, at a high rate of speed, 
along the tall north-west surge. They tailed on to 
the topsail-halliards with alacrity. They did not 
object to giving their captain and mate as much 
trouble as possible, so long as they could weather 
them and the ship out; but when it came to lee 
shores and frightful cliffs resounding the thunder 
of the tempest of the Atlantic — Oh, no ! the turt*- 
pikers bent their backs and pulled with a will, aj&d 
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the yard mounted to the melody of " Boney was a 
warrior." 

The wet had gone out of the weather, but it 
blew a steady hard wind, and the free of the sky 
was dark with the scowl of storm. 

M Wear ship" shouted Heron. 

The helm was put up, and as the ship went 
away down the wind the seamen braced die yards 
square and then braced them up on the port tack, 
and when the Atlantic was close hauled, her loose 
mizzentop-sail and unfurled main-sail lying in its gear 
raised a thunder as of storm. 

" I never knew such a reefing job in all my time," 
said Captain Heron to Mr. Bergh, when the men 
had come down off the miazentop-sail-yaid and had 
got upon the main-yard to stow the main-sail. 

"There was not two sailers in the whole ship's 
company," said Mr. Bergh. 

" How am I to carry this ship out safely to her 
destination with such a crew?" exclaimed Heron, 
rearing his figure! folding his arms, and talking as 
though thinking aloud 

" There's a man I shall live to see broke 
before the moon fills herself once," said Mr. Bergh, 
as he gazed with significance in the direction of 
Jeremy liver, who stood in the gangway looking 
up at the men who were furling the main-sail 

"It must come to it, sir," said Captain Heron, 
interpreting him; "no ship's dog but would make 
a better ship's officer." 

"Ach, Cott! look how they roll up that sail, 
look how they pile their bunt!" cried Mr. Bergh, 
and he rushed forwards and hailing the main-yard 
thundered orders with regard to the bunt gaskets 
and other matters. " Do you want that sail to blow 
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loose?" he roared. A number of the men spat, 
and their spittle blew like feathers down to lee- 
ward. 

"Why don't you look after the furling of this 
canvas, sir?" shouted Mr. Bergh, intrepidly turning 
upon the second mate. " Can you stand here and 
look aloft, and allow such a stow as that to pass." 

" I fell overboard this morning, sir, whilst engaged 
on the captain's business, and I believe my mind's 
become a little weakened by the accident," said 
Jeremy plaintively ; then, lifting up his darting eyes 
to the sailors upon the yard, he said with a ghastly 
shake of his head, " It isn't a good furl even now." 

"Spring aloft, Mr. Liver," said Mr. Bergh, in an 
agony of honest indignation, whilst he looked at the 
sail the men had rolled up to the yard, " and show 
those lubbers how to trice that bunt up." 

For the third time Jeremy got into the rigging 
and began, with toad-like gestures, to crawl aloft, 
marked by Captain Heron. 

A man in the slings yelled out, " S'elp me Joseph, 
if yer comes up howling here we'll knock yer over- 
board." 

" I knew how it would be," said Jeremy, who could 
scarcely conceal his face of satisfaction as he sprang 
from the bulwark rail to the side of the mate. 

Mr. Bergh walked right aft to the captain. 

"There seems mutiny already in this ship, sir," 
said he, " and not two days out They threatened to 
chuck the second officer overboard if he went upon 
the yard" 

" They know their man," said the captain with a 
gloomy frown. " They're willing to help a turnpiker 
out of a difficulty. He teach them to stow a sail ! " 

"I beg pardon, capt'n," said the Scandyhoovian, 
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"should not we, for our lives' sake, put into Fal- 
mouth and ship a fresh crew. There is the danger 
of loose gunpowder in these men? " 

"They have received their advance, and the 
beggars shall carry the ship to her destination," said 
Heron sternly. 



CHAPTER XIL 

DISRATED. 

It was midnight in the Atlantic, and Heron's ship had 
then been three days out of soundings. The officer 
of the port watch, Mr. Bergh, on hearing eight bells 
struck, went into the second mate's berth, and 
dabbing a heavy hand on Liver's shoulder, cried in 
his deep voice — 

" Bouse up ! rouse up ! It was eight bells. Out 
you come. Do not keep me waiting again." 

liver, however, was one of those unfortunate men 
who cannot wake up instantly. Their wits seem to 
come to them as crows fly home, one or two at a 
time, and even when he was perfectly sensible that 
he ought to get up, his flesh entered into a passionate 
covenant with his blankets, so that Liver was a man 
who may be said, on the whole, to have kept the men 
he relieved, all the while he was at sea, waiting. 

This is a vile trick in a seaman, the most faithless 
to all the traditions of the mess and the ship, and 
any officer who could keep a brother officer waiting 
to be relieved, ought, at eight bells of the morning 
watch, to be spread-eagled in the main-rigging, and 
rope's-ended before all hands. 

Mr. Bergh walked aft " That domt fellow won't 
be here in a hurry," thought ha " Cott ! " he cried in 
a temper, " I will give him five minutes/' He ran to 
the binnacle to look at his watch by the light of the 
lamp. As he came away he thought, "If in five 

N 
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minutes the dog has not turned out, I will discharge 
a bucket of water over his head, and take my chance 
of the consequences." 

It was a very quiet night, moonless, rather dark, 
but all the lamps of heaven were glowing, and they 
trembled a sheen of their own into the atmosphera 
A light wind blew almost directly aft, and the 
Atlantic, under topgallant sails, flapped patiently 
onwards, rolling upon the large black swell of the 
Biscayan skirts with automatic regularity. 

It was the middle- watch afr sea From midnight 
to four is called the middle- watch In this watch 
are contained the mystic hours of the ocean. The 
phantom sailor, who kindles the yard-arm lamp; 
the strange and beautiful woman, who glows in sea- 
fire alongside; the wild unnatural crying at a dis- 
tance, when a sailor knows there is no man there — 
these, and the like, belong to the mysterious hours of 
the middle- watch The ship had" little more than 
steerage way upon her, and the beam swell swayed 
her canvas heavily. The stars and the darkness 
upon the breast of the deep gave the ocean a vast 
wide look; the sea-line seemed half way up in the 
sky, glooming and blending there, the stars tipping 
it, or sparely looking through it It was a sort of 
chaos to the sight 

On such a night a careful seaman would re- 
peatedly see that his sidelights were brightly burning, 
and that the look-out was awake, and keeping his 
weather eye lifting. Mr. Bergh, having measured the 
length of the quarter-deck five times, said, "Come, it 
must be now five minutes," and he went to the binnacle 
light and looked at his watch. " Cott ! " he muttered, 
" it is only three." " Oh ! " he groaned in his soul, 
" how slowly does the time go at sea I But why 
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should I give him five minutes ? Why should I not 
go into his deck-house and, catching him by his thick 
hair, drag him out of his brutal bed, crying, ' Come 
on deck, you skulker ! Come on deck you no sailor, 
you ! ' Why should I give him five minutes ? * And 
the man at the wheel saw Mr. Bergh abruptly halt, 
cast himself into a posture, and gesticulate with his 
right hand against the stars, as if he were strangling 
something. 

But two minutes will pass at sea, even to a sleepy 
Scandyhoovian mate, and Mr. Bergh, observing that 
Jeremy did not arrive, cast his eyes in the direction 
of a bucket rack, that Stood abaft the mainmast, and 
began to walk towards it He drew close— he lifted 
a bucket — he was about to call to a man to fill it at 
the head pump, when Jeremy stepped out of the 
deck-house. 

"Look here/' grinned Bergh in a transport of 
fury, whirling the bucket by its rope handle around 
and around the head of the astonished liver. " This 
was to have been for you. This was to have been 
full of water, cold, from over the side, and good for 
waking up domt second mates who will not turn 
out" 

" I am glad I saved yer taking any trouble," said 
Jeremy, coolly and sleepily. " I hate a wet bed. I'd 
rather be dragged out than flooded out" 

Mr. Bergh dashed down the bucket in his wrath. 

" Why are you not quicker in your reliefs ? " he 
groaned in thrilling tones into Jeremy's face. " Why 
do you not set an example on board this ship ? 
What are you doing on board this ship at all, eh? 
Are you a certificated second mate ? Do you know 
anything of navigation ? Why do such people as 
you come to sea? Yon are afraid to go aloft, and 
n2 
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when you get, there, it is so long that is too late, 
and you are of no use. Can you steer a ship ? By 
Cott, I wouldn't trust you." 

"Ill be hazed by my captain," roared liver on 
a sudden, " but not by a Dutchman. No, by angels ! 
not if he was twenty such bally Dutchmen as you 
are," and the shadow of the stump-ended figure 
stiffened, and there were hints in its outline as of a 
posture of defence. 

"Pah!" cried the Scandyhoovian, snapping his 
fingers in Jeremy's face. "That was the poor insult 
of all such drunken beggars as you. A Dutchman ! 
I am no Dutchman, sir/' He folded his arms and 
towered oyer Jeremy, whose beard pointed up at him. 
" If I was a Dutchman I should be proud. Never in 
the gloomiest times of Holland did they turn out 
such a man as you. I am a Scandinavian, sir, but. a 
naturalised Englishman also," he shouted, " and the 
blood of my ancestors runs in the veins of the best 
of your nobility, and they are proud to have that 
blood. Call me a Dutchman again, you dog, and see 
how a Scandinavian, whose blood flows in the veins of 
the nobility of England, shall skin a skunk, and rid 
the world of a diabolic pest" 

They stood staring at one another in silence for 
about a minute. Jeremy was no match for the mate's 
tongue. He could have broken loose in brutal curses, 
and meaningless oaths ; but Bergh was a big man, a 
strong man, albeit flabby, and Jeremy always stood 
in need of plenty of drink to bring him up to the 
scratch. 

" This was the course," said Bergh, pronouncing it 
in his deep, and trembling notes; and then looking 
round him, and up aloft, and at the weather, as 
though reluctant to leave the ship in charge of such 
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a man as Liver, Mr. Bergh went slowly aft, and 
vanished down the companion hatch. 

Jeremy followed him along the deck, moving life- 
lessly towards the wheel, straining his arms and 
yawning. Several figures in the shadow of the 
galley, who had been attracted by Mr. Bergh's voice, 
began to talk. 

" 'E's no man," said one of them. " Why, if I was 
talked to by any bally Dutchman as 'e was, and 
I wasn't big enough to fight him, withered if I 
wouldn't 'a knived him," and here a shadowy hand 
went to a shadowy hip, on which lay strapped a 
shadowy sheath. 

"I don't know that the mate's a bad sort," said 
another figure. " The men of his watch don't speak 
ill of him ; that's saying a great deal for his character," 
he added, with a hoarse, sarcastic laugh. "Con- 
sidering that there are some of them who'd mutiny 
against an angel out of the skies if they didn't 
get a fresh mess every day and all night in." 

Here a man began to sing, in a coarse shimmy 
voice— 

" Dutchman 'ere afore the mast 
And abaft it too : 
Dutchman mate and carpenter, 
Dutchmen all the crew ! 
Foreigners to man our ships; 
'Orrible employ ! 
What's old England coming to, 
Board of Trade ahoy ! M 

"Oh, that be blowed," said a man. "It dere 
English forecastle was manned by Doychers, den it 
proves dot old England, as you call her, knows a 
good thing when she sees it" 

" I aint in love with the sea this bally night, 
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and I'm not going to hold no bloomin' argument 
with yer over yer fired furriners," said the seaman 
who had sung the scrap of versa 

He took a piece of tobacco from his pocket and 
cut a wedge from it, which, with shadowy forefinger, 
he inserted into his cheek. Then those shapes 
moved a little way forward, and silence dwelt again 
in that part of the ship. 

Jeremy liver, after the mate had left him, 
walked with the languor of a sleepy man right aft 
to the wheel, and stood beside the helmsman looking, 
but with heedless eyes, at the illuminated disk of 
card. 

"Bloomed if one's watch isn't always coming 
round," said he to the man at the wheel ; " no sooner 
do yer get warm, and always just when yer beginning 
to dream sweetly of home and its comforts, the 
leg of mutton, the roast beef, the currant dumplings, 
the ham and eggs and hot rolls and coffee, than 
it's ' Out yer come, show a leg there, up yer tumble, 
come up and see how fast it rains ! '" He paused 
and added with vigour, " I tell you what, I'm durned 
if I like this ship." 

" If you've got a home with legs of mutton and 
currant dumplins in it, what brings you messin' 
about here?" said the man at the wheel, a little 
man. "If I could get roast beef ashore, and if I 
could get eggs and bacon and hot rolls for breakfast, 
smothered if there would be donkeys enough in 
the country strong enough to draw me and my 
chest to the docks." 

" I don't like this ship," said Jeremy. " I ha'nt 
tasted of your food, but I know that your captain 
bought his fork'sle stores cheap, and got a handsome 
percentage knocked off over and above the amount 
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of the owner's balance, which of course he pocketed 
It's a cruel practice. And they're so blushen' 
virtuous when you come aft and complain. 'Bad 
beef! bad pork!'" Here Jeremy acted as though 
he had been a captain, w ' Bad pea-soup, bad ship's 
bread? curse ye! get away forward. Where do 
yer pig it out when yer ashore, that you come aft 
and tell me that this ship's stores are not fit food 
for men? Yer fore-feet and muzzles still stink of 
the troughs ye're fresh from. Get away forward.' 
That's how the joke goes," said Jeremy, resuming 
his natural voice. 

" Shot if it ain't pretty nigh true, then, anyhow," 
exclaimed the little man at the wheel. "But let 
me steer this bloomin' ship. She's a point off her 
course with yer talkin' and me a-listenin', and the 
capt'n '11 be hearin' yer and comin' on deck" 

Jeremy, unabashed by the little seaman's rebuke, 
went leisurely to that part of the rail past which 
the mizzen royal backstay descended, and catching 
hold of that support he hung his head over the sea 
in a sleepy reverie. He thought of Lizzie Collins, 
and said to himself, "The water was cold when I 
fell overboard : it 'ud feel colder, I lay, if I fell 
overboard now ; it was dark when she jumped ; how 
did she like it ? She was always threat'ning it A 
good job anyhow. We must all die some time or 
other, and Lizzie was to die by springing overboard 
from the Circassian. All right So much the 
better. None of my business. There's nothing in 
her going that'll trouble my conscience; where the 
finger of Providence is" — he started and looked 
intently at the sea. " Bloomed if that break of froth 
didn't run exactly in the shape of a girl," he 
thought The dim midnight vision of foam vanished 
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as speedily as it had formed, and Liver breathed 
again. 

What will become of little Liz, he mused, send- 
ing his restless eyes roaming round the dusky 
sea-line. And his heart felt a moment's tenderness. 
She's amongst strangers; someone will take care 
of her, she'll be adopted. Perhaps she may grow 
into a fine young woman, and marry a rich squatter. 
Poor little Liz! He backed away from the rail, 
and standing upright strained his arms on end 
with a roaring yawn, then stepping to the closed 
skylight he sat down. 

An officer at sea whilst on duty should never 
sit down. Restlessness means wakefulness, and it 
is wakefulness with its attendant alertness which 
is peculiarly needed on board ship at midnight on 
the ocean. Tet Jeremy sat down. He folded 
his arms and composed his chin upon his breast, 
then started to the idea of lighting a pipe of 
tobacco; no! that beggar Heron might come up; 
so instead of lighting a pipe he bit off a chew of 
cake Cavendish, worrying the corner with the 
strength of a rat He then folded his arms afresh, 
and sunk his head. 

Spite of the stars, many of which glowed richly, 
the gloom of the night deepened, and the obscuring 
haze all around the junction of sea and sky had 
thickened. The very quiet of such a night as this 
would affect the prudent seaman as a menace; not 
that, with the sky full of stars, and a steady 
barometer below, there might be anything in it; 
but these were the Biscayan parallels, and the 
waters that rolled under the Atlantic were as 
treacherous as the rogue that sat upon the sky- 
light 
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At about twenty minutes to one o'clock Captain 
Heron awoke, and observing the hour, put on his 
coat and cap, and went on deck to take a look 
around. He immediately stepped to the binnacle 
to observe if the ship was held to her course, then 
seeing nothing of the officer of the watch, he began 
to dodge on either side of the binnacle, first to port 
and then to starboard, seeking the mate's figure. 

"Why," muttered he in a minute, M cto that be 
he who is sitting on that skylight yonder?" 

The little man at the wheel grinned like a death's 
head whilst he watched Heron walk up to the mate. 
The captain stood in front of the second officer, who 
sat sound asleep, snoring deeply and regularly into 
his folded arms. 

So, thought Heron without passion — disgust and 
contempt falling cool upon wrath — this is the sort 
of fellow they license by certificates to take charge 
of a ship ! He put his foot upon the foot of Jeremy 
Liver, and pressed hard, and Liver arousing, dropped 
his arms, blinked at Captain Heron, realised his 1 
situation, and jumped up. 

" Go to your berth, sir," said Captain Heron. 

* I beg pardon, I wasn't asleep, I'll take my 
affidavit. I felt poorly and lowi A man may sit 
down aboard this ship, I hope, when he feels poorly 
and low," whined Jeremy. 

" Go to your berth, sir. Ill stand the remainder 
of your watch," said Captain Heron, pointing forward 
with a gesture that was something frantic with a 
sudden maddening impulse of temper. Mr. Liver 
slunk away, and disappeared. He disappeared, 
indeed, to his own perfect satisfaction, for entering 
his cabin he pulled off his clothes, got into his berth, 
snugged himself down in the blankets, and with 
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his red beard pointing over the edge of the bunk- 
board, he muttered, ■ It always blows a warm wind 
in bed." Five minutes later he was snoring like 
a saw going through a plank. 

Twice in that watch Heron had occasion to trim 
sail The men came aft, and seeing the captain 
and missing Liver, muttered and wondered But the 
little man who had stood at the wheel took the 
news forward at four bells, and then the men said, 
the captain will make a common sailor of him, and 
who'll take his place ? 

"If he's to come forrards hell have to do his 
bit," said a man; "we could do with a few more 
sailor men. This 'ere liver's a beach-comber, a 
long-shore soaker. If they take a good man away 
from the crew and make him mate in Liver's place, 
liver shall be made to do his bit, by thunder." 

"He's afraid to go aloft," said a sailor. 

- He wants a little encouragement in the shape 
of the sharp end of a marlinespike drove 'ome 
occasionally when he's in the riggin'," said the little 
sailor in cordial accents. *Gim' me a pricker and 
see me chase 'im up the ratlins over the tops high 
as the eyes of the topgallant rigging, and on to 
the trucks if the need was." 

Thus the men conversed. 

At eight bells (four o'clock) Captain Heron, after 
seeing the wheel relieved, went below to call the mate. 
He then returned on deck. He hailed the forecastle, 
and inquired if the side-lights were burning brightly, 
and was answered that the port light wanted trim- 
ming. " Then get it trimmed," roared Heron, * and 
trim the binnacle lamp." 

The Atlantic was rolling ponderously over a long 
beam swelL The wind was about south, the stars 
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were faint and few; it was the darkness of night, 
however, and not weather, that blackened the sea. 
In silent, invisible heaves of oil came the swell, and 
the Atlantic rolled and shook a thunder of canvas 
into the draught blowing off her port bow. Before 
the binnacle light had been brought aft, Mr. Bergh 
arrived on deck. He looked around him for Jeremy. 

" What man of this ship's company do you expect 
to see ?" said Captain Heron. 

" The second mate." 

" We've lost the services of that distinguished 
officer. I came on deck shortly after midnight, and 
found him asleep on that skylight." 

"I told you, captain, that he was a broke man 
before the moon had filled herself once," said the 
mate. 

" Broke ! I mean to rate him as boy for the rest 
of this passage, and force him to run on our arrival 
at Jamaica. Miss Whittaker begged me not to 
take him. I had no idea that he was such a very 
wicked sailor. Talking to the man at the wheel, 
sleeping in his watch on deck, afraid to go aloft, 
ignorant, or feigning to be ignorant, of how to pass 
the earring of a topsail! These should be a good 
crop of recommendations for some over-insured 
owner. I'll log the scoundrel and send him forward 
in the morning to do boy's work, and I expect 
you'll not spare him, Mr. Bergh." 

" If you put him into my watch I'll not spare 
him, I promise you," said the Scandyhoovian mate. 

" It may come to my making him an idler," said 
Captain Heron, "so that we may both have him 
under our eye; then when you've done, I'll deal 
with him, and so on. 111 break that dog's spirit. 
I've never been guilty of cruelty to a man in all 
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my time, for I hold that saying true, that the man 
who ill-uses sailors is no sailor himself; but there is 
something in that Jeremy liver which excites the 
devil in me. I should like to trice him up in the 
rigging half nn!:ed, and leave him to cool for a dozen 
hours ; I should like to strip him to the waist, and 
cob the vermin till his back glowed like his beard." 

" He is in our power, sir," said Mr. Bergh. 

" He'll be glad to leave the ship when we get to 
Jamaica," said Heron, and so speaking he went below. 

" Hell never make a sailor," mused Mr. Bergh, in- 
sensibly striking a posture ; " he must be debased into 
an idler, and then the captain and I will have him 
under our eyes all day long. Sleeps in his watch ! " 
Mr. Bergh wrung his hands, and took some smart 
turns up and down the deck. 

Both the captain and Mr. Bergh spoke of making 
Jeremy an idler. Would not that be very good for 
Liver? Would not the situation of an idler be 
exactly the post he would be eligible for? Alas, 
for Liver! Words at sea have not those significa- 
tions which they carry ashore. An idler at sea is a 
man who sleeps in throughout the night, such as the 
cook, the butcher, the carpenter, the sailmaker, and 
so forth, and because he enjoys this privilege, he is 
called by the sailors an idler. Yet the idler may 
have to work harder than the sailor who laughs at 
him, and in any case, when the cry of all hands is 
raised at night, he has to turn out, and pull and 
haul with the rest. 

At half-past seven this morning, Captain Heron, 
opening his cabin door, put his head out, and called 
to the steward, whereupon the canary, hearing his 
voice, began to sing. The steward was preparing the 
cabin table for breakfast 
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" Go and send Mr. liver aft to me," said the 
captain. 

It was a bright morning. Through the window in 
the captain's cabin you could see the blue sea heav- 
ing, wrinkled and feathering, and the line of the 
horizon sank and rose, and sometimes a rich cloud 
of light bronze filled the port-hole, and sometimes 
it was a disk of dark blue. Captain Heron was 
seated at his table, with a log-book open before him, 
when Jeremy Liver arrived. Liver's expression was 
curious. It was a look of defiance, into which the 
natural cowardice of the man was urgent into sneak- 
ing a semblance of contrition. His shooting stars of 
eyes darted with incredible velocity in the stare he 
fastened upon Heron, who, looking him full in the 
face, said — 

"Mr. Liver, I brought you to sea at your own 
earnest request, to remove you from the temptations 
of the public-houses ashore, also to oblige your 
father and other friends. You're a wicked sailor 
and an evil disposed person, unfit to be trusted 
with the charge of a ship, with any sort of duty, 
and I proceed now to disrate you and to send you 
forward. I will make you an idler. You shall sUng 
a hammock in the fok'sla Intercourse with the 
seamen may help you to learn your professioa" 

"What am I to be made?" asked Jeremy, who 
had listened, rigidly swaying upon the deck, twisting 
his cap, the brand-new cap which had replaced the 
one he had lost when he fell overboard. 

" Cook's mate," said Heron. " He's in want of a 
mate, and you should suit him down to the heels," 
but in saying this he spoke as if he was on his guard. 
Had that stump-ended figure fallen upoji him he 
would have found him prepared. 
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Mr. Liver coloured furiously, and then turned 
quickly of a ghastly paleness, muttering to himself 
as though his teeth chattered with the cold, whilst he 
watched the captain make the necessary entries in 
the log-book. Heron then, starting up in a raging 
way, shouted to him to begone, and the fellow, 
pulling the door open, slunk out, and went to his 
deck-house. 

At eight o'clock the captain stepped on deck and 
told Mr* Bergh to call all hands aft, including Jeremy 
liver, whom it was his intention to thoroughly de- 
grade. It was a boundless scene of ocean morning 
glowing to the recesses; the sea-line ran in a firm 
and delicate film; abreast of the Atlantic, on her 
starboard beam, was a little barque, made a toy of by 
distance. She was sailing the same way as the ship ; 
she was a beautiful miniature. Her atmosphere was 
beyond all art of words ; her silken sails swelled with 
the heave of the black hull, and her cabin windows 
flashed to the sun as she swayed. The peace of this 
whole quiet morning of sunshine and bright weather, 
and a pleasant feathering wind was in that little 
barque; but then, unfortunately, there never is any 
peace oi this sort at sea, barque or no barque; 
there is trouble; there are growlers; the harness- 
cask smells foully ; a man is in irons for stabbing 
another; the captain walks the deck armed with a 
revolver. Such is the peace of the sea 

Yet what should seem more peaceful than a 
beautiful little barque, with the sunshine upon her 
silken sails, patiently floating over the measureless 
leagues of water ? 

The crew of the Atlantic arrived in something of 
a hurry : they guessed what was going to happen. 
Jeremy had been broken, and was to be sent forward. 
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There was that sort of excitement in their manner 
which is bred of the deep monotony of the ocean 
calling. The girdle of the deep expresses the, routine 
of the ship ; it is the same round day after day, and 
a trifle will excite wonder and sensation. Jeremy 
Liver came out of his deck-house, and hung in a 
skulking attitude at the rear of the crew. A choice 
and noble company of seamen were these ! What 
do captains and lieutenants of the Royal Navy think 
of some of the merchant crews they fall in with, and 
of the responsibilities which devolve upon a captain 
who has to navigate a ship manned by turnpike sea- 
men ? In a man-of-war there is always a great plenty 
of hearties, all of them comely in uniform attire ; their 
whiskers are strong, their chests are broad, they 
spring with gallant dexterity to the lightest call, 
there are twenty men to pull one rope. It is not so 
in the merchant service; would it were, for the 
sake of the captains and mates ! You do not want to 
go manned with a crew of two hundred and eighty 
men in a ship, say, of twelve hundred tons. But it 
would be good for the captain and good for the ship 
if the owner contrived that the men taken should 
be numerically strong enough to work the vessel, 
counting out the bad sailors. 

You would have agreed in this had you stood by 
Heron's side and viewed the crew of die Atlantic, 
fourteen all told. One was a yellow nigger, a seaman 
named Trump ; he wore a red jacket over an old 
flannel shirt, and his bloodshot eyes roamed with 
looks of expectation. The little man of the crew was 
named Bobby Clegg; he was a pier-head jumper, 
and had sprung aboard, drunk, in the things he stood 
up in. He was probably a man of forty-five, and 
might have followed the sea for thirty years. It had 
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come to this with him — the dirty suit of old clothes 
he stood up in! They represented his gains, and 
had you plucked him by the sleeve and asked him 
why he had been a madman for thirty years, the salt 
tears of contrition and remorse would have drained 
out of his little eyes ; but, and this is to be observed, 
no sooner does the ship reach port than this same 
Bobby Clegg, wiping his eyes, is making sail for the 
grog-shop, where every penny of his wages is spent 
in a night or two. 

Mr. Bergh stood aft, near the wheel, watching the 
scene, but also having an eye to the ship. The cap- 
tain began to walk briskly to and fro when the men 
had assembled, and said to them, after a minute, u I've 
called you aft, men, that we may choose a second 
mate, in the room of Jeremy liver, who is disrated, 
and no longer second mate of this ship ; a man who 
sleeps in his watch on deck is not fit to take charge 
of a vessel, is he ? " 

There was a rumble of assent, and a general 
turning of heads to stare at Jeremy. 

" He goes forward to serve the cook as a mate.* 

Some laughed at this. 

"Where's the cook?" 

"Here I am," said a fellow with large, fat, ex- 
posed arms, covered with devices in Indian ink. 
He pushed forward that the captain might see 
him. 

"Cook," continued Heron, "I expect you will 
make a man of your new mate, not a sailor, but a 
worker. Let there be no sogering. Tou are the 
man, I hope, to work his old iron up. He is coated 
with the rust of the public-houses of Deal beach, 
and of the loafing life of that place, and no hap- 
less mortal stands more in need than he" he cried, 
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pointing to Jeremy, * for some friendly hand to polish 
him up till he shines." 

The sailors enjoyed all this at the expense of 
Liver, who stood in the rear, with a ghastly white 
face, and hands insolently thrust into his breeches 
pockets. He had tried a smile, he had tried a sneer; 
but his face was his soul's then ; too hard with the 
wrath that was in him for any sort of expression, 
unless it were convulsive. 

" Cook," continued the captain, " take that man 
forward, put him into his old clothes, and set him 
to work." 

" Ay, ay, sir," answered the cook, who was a hook- 
nose man of a bilious yellow, and the fangs he 
grinned with looked as though they had been filed 
into arrow-heads. 

He took Jeremy by the arm and the two went 
forward amid another rumble of laughter. 

" Now, my lads," said Heron in his cheery, breezy, 
careless way, " we shall want a second mate to take 
the place of that bad man. Choose one from 
amongst yourselves." 

But this the sailors declined to do, for, as Dana 
long ago pointed out, seamen will not choose a mate 
for themselves, because they know they will never 
afterwards be able to complain of him to the 
captain. 

" Then I choose Jackson," said Captain Heron. 

This was a little unfortunate, an error of judg- 
ment on the part of the captain. Jackson was one 
of the best sailors in the ship's company. There 
were but three or four who deserved the name of 
sailors ; he was dark, burnt, wore long curling black 
hair, his face had something of enthusiasm, his eyes, 
ears, and hands showed breeding, and he was the 
o 
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most incorrigible swearer in a forecastle full of 
blasphemers. 

"The ship's short-handed as it is," said a man. 
"If you take Jackson and don't put Liver in his 
place, you're further weakening the crew." 

" I choose Jackson," said Heron sternly. 

"Liver's no use aloft," continued the man, "but 
he could lend a hand on deck by pulling and hauling. 
What does the cook want with a mate in a ship of 
this size?" 

" There's some men in the ship as can't steer," 
exclaimed the little sailor. "They're not ashamed 
of owning to it Jackson's a good hand at the helm. 
If you remove him what man do you put in his 
place, sir?" 

"I choose Jackson," said the captain again. 
"I'm not bound to give you my reason, yet I'll 
state it, seeing that so few of you are sailors." He 
addressed them in a firm, steady voice, and looked 
at them one by one as he spoke. "Jackson," he 
continued, "is a seaman. You all admit that He 
is one of the very few of you who understands a 
little about hulls, rigging, and sails. Now, my 
quarter-deck must be walked by the most efficient 
man I can find amongst you, a man to whom I 
can trust the ship in the night-watches, and who 
will know what to do when the call comes. Do 
you understand me ? " 

None made answer, only that the yellow negro's 
eyes roamed a little more wildly, as though he were 
rehearsing something veiy determined. 

" Step aft, Jackson. Bo'sun, turn the men to." 

Jeremy Liver stood in the cook's galley with 
his head out listening. The bo'sun tuned up his 
whistle. Such rags of sailors as they were for that 
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traditionary and sweet music of the sea to start 
into caper-cutting! They went forward slowly, 
talking low in grumbling accents; they were dis- 
satisfied, they had got hold of a grievance, and they 
were going to make the most of it They were an 
undermanned ship, but undermanned by whom? 
By themselves surely, for had they been sailors, 
there were plenty to carry on the work. 

Jackson was left on the quarter-deck looking 
at Heron. 

" Can you take sights ? " said the captain. 

"No, sir," answered the seaman, who had this 
much in common with his commander, that 
he belonged to the rolling, hip-breeched, jovial, 
laughing, careless, and cursing type of seaman, of 
whom Heron was an example, saving that he did 
not swear. 

" What clothes have you ? " 

"Enough, sir," answered the man with a faint 
blush. 

"You'll eat in the cabin, and occupy Liver's 
berth. Turn to and fetch your things out of the 
forecastle, and tell Liver to clear his traps out In 
what have you been sleeping?" 

" A hammock, sir." 

" Let Liver sling in it, keeping your mattress, and 
you shall use his. We will ride that beggar down." 

Jackson, with an* uneasy grin, went forward, and 
dropped from the scuttle into the forecastle, 
maliciously eyed in his passage by Jeremy, who 
stood in the galley-door, rubbing a dish with a 
clout. 

Captain Heron walked aft 

" I hope our friend will enjoy his new berth," said 
he to Mr. Bergh, laughing. 
02 
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"I am afraid he will thank you," said Mr. Bergh. 
"You hare given him all night in, and the warmest 
quarter of the ship, sir." 

"But cook's mate from second mate! There are 
moral aa well as physical distinctions even at sea* 
Mr. Bergh, and they may be admitted even by such 
raaaoners as yon, and felt even by such carrion as 
liver." 

He turned on his heel and went below. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

JOYCE GETS THE LETTER. 

The north end of Deal was in gloom. Sorrow had 
visited it. Not that its public-houses were closed; 
on the contrary, when sorrow visits Deal, the need 
for the public-houses seems more urgent than ever, 
there is more movement in and out ; there are more 
tipsy scenes, more free fights. The fore-shore folk 
are much related, and when anything dreadful 
happened, Deal used to get drunk The town of 
course is on the mend; the boatman now drinks 
water mingled, when he can get it, with a little milk ; 
he is the braver and the better man for his absti- 
nence, which it is to be hoped, will presently starve 
out most of that seductive length of public-houses 
which back the fore-shore, and court the thirsty eye 
from afar, and coax into rags, and the painful destiny 
of the Union, a number of men who as money earners 
might, but for the seductions of the licensed 
victualler, prove money savers. 

Deal was in gloom. What had happened ? At 
seven o'clock that morning a large steamer, flying 
light in ballast, was rounding the North Foreland. 
The sea was smooth, the breeze light, the heavens 
a fair map of silver sunrise. The steamer's propeller 
whirled half out of the water; its ugly fangs 
thrashed the pale brine into a hill of froth. Such 
a sight as a steamer of this sort is the commonest 
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show of these waters: a red slate-coloured tank of 
two thousand tons, bound in ballast to Cardiff for 
coaL Her utmost speed is about ten knots; when 
she is deep loaded she is submerged to her water- 
way; then in a gale of wind in the Bay of Biscay 
you meet her with the white seas roaring over her, 
nothing showing but her funnel and pole masts, 
and the shape of a man leaning in an oil-skin upon 
the filament of bridga But when she is in 
ballast, she looks a tall, stout, brave ship, and such 
a vessel was rounding the North Foreland at sunrise 
this morning on her way through the Downs, there 
to land her pilot 

A large galley-punt was in tow, and three men 
were in the boat They had towed safely all the 
way from London, but in rounding the North 
Foreland, they contrived to steer their boat foul 
of the screw. With a single sweep the blade of the 
propeller chopped the bow off the boat, which filled 
and sank, leaving the bow towing and the three men 
drowning. There was no one to witness the accident 
The pilot and the officer of the watch were far 
forward upon the bridge. The steamer was steered 
forward, nobody had any business aft Therefore 
the steamer continued to head steadily for the 
Downs: she arrived, slowed down, came to a stand, 
and the pilot looked over the side for the boat 

"Where's that galley-punt we've been towing 
down from London," said he to the captain. " Why 
don't the men bring her alongside ? " 

The second mate going aft to hail her, came 
rushing forward again with a white face. 

" Good God ! " cried he, " we've been towing 
nothing but the boat's bows, it seems. We must 
have cut her down." 
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They ran to the stern, and there saw the bows 
of a knock-toe, or galley-punt floating just a little 
under water to the drag of the line or the impulse 
of the tide. 

"When could this have happened?" said the 
pilot, deeply concerned. 

But what did that matter? It had happened, 
and three poor fellows, starved with the long passage, 
frozen to the marrow with their long sitting, had 
gone to their death in a single stroke of a blade, 
and never a man aboard the ship had heard a cry 
for help. 

So that the north end of Deal was in gloom, 
and there was much coming and going in and 
out of the public-houses. Three drowned men 
signified a large number of bereaved relations, and 
beer flowed freely whilst the tragedy was discoursed 
of, and every capstan had its group of bowed or 
leaning loafers, all of whom talked of this one 
thing. 

Deacon Whittaker stood in his parlour window. 
The parrot's cage hung close beside him. It was 
commonly vibrant when Levi approached ; the bird 
seemed to find much ozone of words in the deacon's 
atmosphere, and she grew agitated. Close to a 
large glowing fire sat old mother Whittaker, the 
picture of comfort and of old age. Time makes 
the women of most nations hideous when they grow 
old; these islands seem to cherish old age, to keep 
it venerable and to hold it with a certain beauty 
to the last Complacent as was her expression, and 
strong as was the strain of the gipsy in her eyes 
and looks, old Mrs. Whittaker, as she sat in the 
embrace of a deep arm-chair, toasting her hands, 
and surveying the glowing coals over the rims of 
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her spectacles, might have sat for the portrait of a 
woman of quality. 

The deacon was taking a view of Mr. Liver's chapel 
which blocked the end of the street, immediately 
opposite his house. He was reflective, he was in a 
humour to moralise, he had been down to the beach 
and had heard the story, and was shocked, for he had 
known all three men perfectly well ; two were members 
of Liver's congregation, and the third was the familiar 
Deal figure who, when he could get nothing to do 
afloat, put on a clergyman's surplice and sold shrimps 
and fish. 

" If they're going to be cut down like this," said 
Mr. Whittaker, " there'll be no man left to growl at 
God's ways along that there beach. In the midst of 
life we're in death. Them's words. What could be 
truer and more beautiful ! Do the sentiment appeal 
to them boatmen ? No more than to that parrot" 

"Words," gasped the parrot. 

"Another subscription," continued the deacon, 
"and another three pounds from Levi Whittaker. 
What's the good of them drowning themselves ? Bet 
you it was that there Mutton; he gives the boat a 
sheer, and runs her right under the propeller. Think 
of looking over the starn and finding nothin' but a 
boat's bows towing, instead of three strong men, in 
sight of their homes, in a boat worth thirty pound. 
Are you asleep, mother ? " 

Old Mrs. Whittaker gave a little start, and 
answered haughtily, " No, I've been listening to every 
word you've said. There's the exact image of your 
father in them coals." 

" I wish he'd have favoured me with the gift of 
language," said Whittaker. "Last council meeting 
I put my foot in it again. We was discussin' the 
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sea wall, and I wanted them to understand that the 
public was for it, and I says, says I, Mr. Mayor, I 
says, we all know that saying, Vox popetoli is the 
voice of God. ' No pew in it, deacon, no pew in it, 
man ; you're too chapellish,' shrieks that little beast 
of a chemist, Drayman, with his face as if he was in 
a fit He was right, I suppose, but I told him that 
that was how the word had always appealed to 
my eye." 

" Why can't you be satisfied with the language 
you was born into ? " said Mrs. Whittaker. " You 
would'nt make a fool of yourself if you stuck 
to it" 

" I'll give up talking altogether," said he gloomily. 
m What time'll Joyce be back, d'yer know ? " 

" In time for supper." 

" She ought to be here to receive Mr. Liver." 

"I'm here," cried the old lady, stiffening herself 
and turning her head, and staring intently at her 
son. 

" Yes, and I want her too. The Keverend William 
don't know enough of her to satisfy me. In the 
street, in this house, she's always for giving him a 
wide berth." 

" I don't know what good's goin' to come of their 
knowing each other better," said the old dame, turn- 
ing her face again towards the fire, and speaking as if 
in reverie. " She'll never marry his son." 

"Don't you go and be too sure. A man can 
many any woman if he will only keep all on at her." 

Old Mrs. Whittaker received this with a sarcastic 
laugh, and the. parrot shrieked an echo. 

" It's quite enough," said Mr. Whittaker, * for the 
Campbells to be friends of old Mr. Heron, for Joyce 
to be delighted to go over and spend a day along 
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with 'em. Wonder they condescend to know my 
daughter. Widow of a solicitor, with an income of 
about three hundred, in a bit of a house close by 
Ash ; what condescension ! Joyce is rising in the 
world. She'll be cutting me soon. I see that she 
has a difficulty in keeping her face very often when 
I talk." 

"You should give up talking," said Whittaker's 
mother. "Nothing so dangerous, and so unsettling 
to the sperrits as words." 

"Ill send in a round of beef for roasting," said 
Mr. Whittaker after a pause, " and what d'ye say to 
an apple tart ? I think Liver's partial to them open 
tarts, decorated with stripes across. That and cheese 
and cider, with the vegetables, which I leave to you, 
should provide our friend with a very good supper." 

" Ay, indeed, a better than we are used to sitting 
down to," said Mrs. Whittaker. 

The room shook as the deacon, with heavy strides, 
departed. In the narrow passage he put on his hat, 
a black wideawake. He often wore this hat. He 
thought that it brought him rather close in appear- 
ance to Mr. Liver. It was about twelve o'clock. Deal 
was still grieving, and the public-houses busy. Mr. 
Whittaker turned into the butcher's he dealt with, 
there talked about the tragedy of that morning, and 
then of a round of beef. The butcher cut a joint, 
and smote it with admiration with the flat of his 
knife, falling back a step and leering at it. 

" It's for Mr. Liver's supper," said the deacon. " Is 
it tender, Marrow ? " 

" It'll not want chewing," answered the butcher. 

" I don't want to be personal, Marrow," said 
Whittaker in his solemn way, straining his gipsy 
gaze at the butcher, who was a man of high colour. 
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with a face full of veins, iiccentuated by a blue shirt, 
" but there's a good many of your trade that's like 
your meat — they want hanging, Marrow." 

"We all know Deacon Whittaker," said the 
butcher, as Levi walked out, with a face unmoved 
by his own joke. 

Then, being abroad, he thought he would walk 
down to the beach and see what was happening, that 
would kill the hour till one, when the deacon dined. 
The scene from the beach was a fine winter picture of 
water and ships, lighted in the far distance by the 
snowclad line of the Ramsgate heights. The wind 
was south-west, a bad wind for the outward-bounders, 
and vessels came ratching in and anchored whilst 
Whittaker stood looking. Overhead was a sky lovely 
with wintry film of cloud, most exquisitely marbled 
in blue and white; it was a thing of beauty to gaze 
at for ever, motionless, and it made the heavens 
seem higher than had they been pure blue thrilling 
ether. 

Whittaker stood upon the esplanade at that part 
where the pier juts out The pier had not long been 
built. The date of this story may therefore be con- 
jectured. Several large, handsome Deal luggers lay 
sloped upon the beach on either hand of this pier. 
Hovelling was then a tolerably brisk trade; these 
luggers could find business to do. The finest Mr. 
Whittaker himself had built, and he gazed at them 
with gloomy interest, and a sort of morbid attention. 
Turning, he saw Mr. Heron coming along. Mr. Heron, 
according to his custom, was walking very fast on his 
long lean legs; he would not pause to speak to 
Whittaker; he flourished his hand with a conde- 
scending " How do?" and Whittaker answered, "Good- 
morning," immediately giving him the square of his 
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table-land of back and viewing the ships in the 
Downs. 

Now it was that there came rounding out past the 
South Foreland a west country smack, with a big 
letter on her chocolate sail, and a like big letter on 
her buoyant bow. She sheered through the water 
with the speed of a racing yacht A boatman, 
known to Whittaker, viewed her through a telescope, 
and handed the glass to the deacon, who began to 
make remarks about her build and type. 

" They don't spend so much money as we do, but 
they give you good value. It's strange to hear any- 
thing like a complaint out of Brixham or Penzanca 
They're a bit small, perhaps, but I'd as lief be afloat 
in any one of them in stormy weather as in the 
biggest of the Ramsgate smacks. Where is she 
bound to ? " 

" Ramsgate, I expect/' answered the -boatman. 
"Sad job that this morning, sir." 

" Oh yes, oh yes, pre-ordained, man ; Mutton's 
doing. They tow to too short a scope, and the 
least neglect of the helm runs them foul of the 
screw. How are the wives a-taking of it ? " 

" Jim's wife's gone distracted ; eight children, and 
the youngest one month." 

" It's always the men with eight children who are 
going and getting themselves cut down," exclaimed 
the deacon with gloomy gruffhess. " Why don't they 
provide to be cut down afore they gets eight 
children ? " 

" That smack," said the boatman, " looks as if she 
means to pay us a visit" 

The little vessel had shifted her helm, and with 
flowing sheet and steady breast of canvas, was lifting 
the white brine to her stem head, in a straight course 
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for the extremity of Deal pier. The deacon was 
interested, it was unusual for a smack of that 
indeed of any, type to call at Deal on her way to a 
port when she had a fair wind. He had nothing 
to do until dinner time, and as he was a ticket-holder 
he walked through the gates of the pier, and trudged 
to the end. 

Just before the deacon arrived at the end of the 
pier the smack hoisted an ensign half-mast. This 
made her approach extraordinarily significant The 
bunting meant death ! What had happened ? 'Twas 
not likely that, bound up from the westward, she 
had fallen in with one or another of the bodies 
of the men who had gone down off the North 
Foreland. Yet, when that signal was seen at Deal, 
a crowd came down to the beach, and a number came 
on to the pier, and one of those who spoke to Mr. 
Whittaker was Mr. Heron. 

"What is wrong with her, do you think, Mr. 
Whittaker ? " 

" It looks as though they had picked up a dead 
body, unless one of their men's died, and they want 
to land the corpse." 

" Why don't they sail right into Ramsgate ? " 

Mr. Whittaker made no answer. He did not 
relish Mr. Heron's company, and as his views upon 
that gentleman's prejudices, political and religious, 
were widely known in Deal, it did not please him 
to be seen conversing with him. He moved a little 
distance away. There might have been at this 
time about a dozen people assembled on the pier- 
head. The smack was fast approaching; she was 
aiming straight in for Deal Mr. Whittaker was 
excited and interested, and was still waiting on the 
pier-end to see what business had brought that smack 
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frothing in under full wings with a half-masted 
colour, when he ought to have been walking home 
to dinner. The smack drew in close, shot her length 
along; down dropped her sails, and she came to 
a stand. A tub of a boat was driven through the 
gangway by three men, one of whom was an enor- 
mous fisherman in sea-boots. Two of the men 
entered the boat, and two others then handed over 
the side a something that resembled a large parcel 
of sailcloth resting upon a little hatch cover. The 
men in the boat received this parcel and hatch 
cover, and placed it on the thwarts. The giant 
in his boots then fell into the boat, and began to 
scull her towards the landing-stage at the pier-end. 

There was much speculation among the spectators 
as the boat approached. The parcel, of course, was 
a dead man. Every Deal man's thought went to the 
poor fellows who had been drowned at sunrise. 

"But what race of stream or tide," growled 
Whittaker, looking around him, "is going to carry 
a corpse all the way from abreast of the North 
Foreland, to, say, abreast of Folkestone, if yer like, 
in these hours? Nigh as fast as steam." 

A number were on the landing-stage to help the 
fishermen to carry their ghastly burthen on to the 
pier. All about the pier-gates was black with people 
waiting. One fisherman remained in the boat 
The giant and another carried the body, and they 
were assisted by two of several who had descended 
to the landing-stage. 

Mr. Heron in his white handkerchief, soft felt 
hat, and black clothes, looked like a clergyman and 
a person of consequence, and the giant fisherman, 
when the knot of them with the burthen had 
arrived on the top of the pier, cast looks at him 
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as if he would communicate the particulars of this 
business. 

"What poor fellow hav'e you there?" said Mr. 
Heron, and Mr. Whittaker drew close to listen. 

"It tain't a man/' said the huge smacksman. 
"It's a female. We met with the body floating in 
the Channel some miles abreast of Brixham. I've 
got a letter for a party as lives in Deal, so I thought 
I'd make one job of it." 

" In what state is the body ? " said Mr. Heron. 

"Quite fresh. 'Ere, Jim, let's put her down," 
said the giant. " Draw that sailcloth off her face." 

Twelve or fourteen people gazed with awe at the 
face of a dead woman. The eyes were scarcely 
closed, but they were blank with dissolution. The 
hair was matted like seaweed; the face did not 
present the bloated looks of the drowned; on the 
contrary it was lean almost to emaciation, and still 
somebody in that crowd thought that he knew 
her. 

" Ain't she Lizzie Collins ? " said a man. 

"Good God!" cried Mr. Heron, starting, and 
turning suddenly upon the speaker. "Surely this 
is Lizzie Collins. What do you say, Mr. Whittaker ? 
The orphan that mysteriously left Deal some six 
or seven years ago, and now returns to be buried 
by the mysterious ruling of Providence in her native 
town." 

Whittaker peered close at the dead face — close, 
but with reluctant eyes. Someone said — 

"It's Lizzie Collins right enough, I'll swear to 
her. I knew her father. Is she clothed ? " 

" Ay," answered the giant smacksman. 

" Carry your burthen ashore," said Mr. Heron 

The dead face was re-covered. The giant putting 
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his hand under his jersey, pulled down a letter, 
and said after tipping it to right and left, " Anybody 
here know a party in this town named Miss Joyce 
Whittaker ? " 

" She's my daughter/' shouted the deacon, startled 
into storming out the words. 

"Here's a letter for her, then/' said the giant 
gmacksman. 

"Is it from my son?" exclaimed Mr. Heron, 
putting on his glasses preparatory to an examination 
of the address. 

"Ay," said the deacon, holding the letter as 
though he would return it to the fisherman. " How 
did you come by it ? " 

The giant, with marks of dislike of Whittaker in 
his face, made answer, "Why it wasn't trawled up, 
and it wasn't hooked up; it was given us by the 
master of a ship called the Atlantic. A gent, named 
Heron " 

" I'm his father," said Mr. Heron, in his most 
broken and most gentlemanly voice. The smacks- 
man looked at him and proceeded — 

"A clever sailor, with a red beard, slung this 
letter and a bottle of rum to us, and went overboard 
after the job. He was picked up. That's the yarn. 
Now for this 'ere corpse." 

"May I take one look at that letter, Mr. Whit- 
taker?" said old Heroa 

The deacon handed it to him, and Mr. Heron read 
the address, whilst the body-bearers were hoisting the 
hatch-cover on to their shoulders. 

"Thank you," said Mr. Heron. "Most interest- 
ing, I am sure, to receive a letter in this way. And 
there lies poor Lizzie Collins." 

" Make no mistake about that, sir," said a voice. 
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" But what does she do a-floating out in the Channel 
off Brixham ? When last heard of she was earning 
a starvation wage at Canterbury." 

The procession moved along the pier. All about 
the gate-way was thick with people in agonies of 
expectation, in torments of disgusting curiosity. 
They all knew that none of the men that had 
perished that morning could have been picked up 
by that smack; what, then, was the ghastly thing 
in the sail-cloth? The mob could have groaned 
when they saw the funeral burthen set down, that 
the face might be disclosed and the letter produced. 
The procession advanced with decorous slowness; 
Deal pier is long, and the mob could have howled. 
Why did not the people get upon it, and anticipate 
the arrival of that burthen of sailcloth? Because 
they would have had to pay twopence apiece, and 
twopence is good money in Deal town, which, as 
somebody has reminded us, is full of public-houses. 

The procession passed through the gates. It then 
ceased to be a procession, and became a dead body 
on four shoulders, in the midst of a few hundreds 
of people, chiefly women, all asking questions, most 
of them with their hands under their aprons, some 
with shawls over their heads, and some with bonnets 
of a North End cut rakishly perched over their noses. 
Somebody said it was the body of Lizzie Collins, 
and the news fled swiftly from lip to lip, for this 
girl had been known at Deal, had been missed, her 
story had, in a manner, which none had gone care- 
fully into, been associated with the Reverend William 
Liver's son, and it was amazing that being drowned 
at sea, a long way down Channel, she should be 
brought to her native town, to be burled in the soil 
where her parents slept 
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Two policemen, who hid been Deal hnatmwi, 
now made a procession again of the burthen of 
death, and they trudged away with it to a public- 
house. The crowd lingered outside talking Every- 
body seemed to remember lixne Collins all of a 
sodden. 

He can write to his sweetheart, thought Mr. 
Heron, as he marched away on his long legs* bat 
he can't find time for a line of greeting for his old 
father. 

Mr. Whittaker went homa The dinner was 
sored, and the old grandmother was chewing her 
mutton in solitary state. 

u Thought you was drownded, Levi," she ex- 
claimed with an offended air. 'A man of leisure, 
and yer can't be punctual at meals ? For shame ! 
Think Tst going to sit down to cinders." 

" Here's a letter for Joyce, from her man Heron," 
said Whittaker, leaning it against an ornamental 
candlestick upon the mantelpiece. " What d'yer 
think 's happened, mother ? " 

" How should I know," said the old woman, laying 
down her knife and fork, and staring at the deacon, 
and beginning to tremble. 

u A smack's just brought the body of Iisrie 
Collins ashore." 

"Murdered!" gasped Mrs. Whittaker. 

"Who said murdered? They found the body 
floating off Brixham. I've seen the face; it's Iisrie 
Collins. What she was doing floating down Channel 
has got to be found out" 

"Murdered, did yer say?" repeated Mrs. Whit- 
taker, who continued to trembla 

Mr. Whittaker sat at the table, and helped him- 
self to some dinner. Mrs. Whittaker was troublesome 
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whilst the deacon ate. She wanted to know more 
than the deacon knew. 

" Where was Brixham ? What was the poor girl 
a-doing of all that way from 'ome ? Had Jeremy a 
hand in this drowning job ? " Her son looked sternly 
at her, chewing like an old bull 

" Ye may stare," cried the old lady, " but I hope 
it may turn out that Jeremy wasn't at the bottom 
of this 'ere drowning job. What I say is,, what was 
the unfortunate creature a-doing all that way from 
'ome?" 

"What do yer mean by 'ome?" growled Levi 
" Deal wurn't no 'ome of hern arter she'd left it." 

This was a consideration that troubled the old 
woman and held her silent To her mind Deal was 
home, not Bamsgate, not Sandwich, not Walmer, 
though adjacent and an easy walk, but simply 
Deal. She got up to look at the letter on the 
mantelpiece. 

"What a beautiful 'and he writes," said she. 
" Yer see his breedin' in his letters. Lor, if Jeremy 
could write the word Whittaker as well as that! 
Look at them two t's. I'm ashamed of my name 
when I see it wrote by Jeremy." 

She returned to the table. And after the servant 
had quitted the room, leaving a small pudding 
behind her, the old mother began to trouble Levi 
afresh. The parrot hearing temper in the deacon's 
answers interrupted with gasping, " Words ! words ! " 

"That that poor girl was ruinated by Jeremy, 

111 go to my death-bed in believing o£" cried 

Mrs. Whittaker. " 'E's such a liar, yer can't believe 

a word he says. Joyce shan't touch 'im with the 

end of the longest broom-'andle in Deal, with my 

consent," she exclaimed, whilst a number of shudders 
p2 
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ran through her old frama "Lizzie Collins found 
floating off Brixham! and where do yer say again 
Brixham is? And what was she doing so &r away 
from 'ome?" 

The deacon haying eaten his dinner, pulled a 
chair to the fire, lighted a pipe, and picked up a 
book. His mother sat opposite in her arm-chair, 
very stately, perhaps a little frightened. She 
watched him over her spectacles, she knew his 
moods, and when he was in a bad temper she was 
afraid of him. A neighbour, a retired grocer named 
Johnson, pulled the house bell and was admitted 
by the servant He was a member of Mr. liver's 
congregation. 

" Heard the news, Whittaker ? " said ha 

" Ter mean Lizzie Collins ? " 

«Ah!" 

"'Elped to receive the body, and walked in the 
procession to the public-house," said Whittaker. 

"Ain't there no mistake, do yer think, Mr. 
Johnson ? " exclaimed Mrs. Whittaker. ' " How long's 
a body going to look like its old self arter it's been 
washin' about the English Channel?" 

"It's Lizzie Collins," said Mr. Johnson "She's 
not only to be identified by her face, there's a purse 
in her pocket with Lizzie Collins worked in beads 
on one side, and her linen's marked Lizzie Collins." 

"Wonderful are the ways of God," said the old 

lady. 

"And of man," said Mr. Johnson. "They're 
trying to connect young liver with this job. The 
talk's all about it now. Start them tongues of the 
women of the alleys and they'll give yer the full 
particulars under 'arf an hour of the most barbarious 
murder ever heard of I'm sorry for old Mr. liver." 
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" And so am I," said the deacon, speaking in his 
deep voice. 

They conversed in this manner for some time. 
Mr. Johnson then took his leave. Whittaker drew 
a coat over his sleeved waistcoat, wrapped his neck 
in a shawl, and stepped forth to kill the afternoon 
and pick up gossip. The west country smack had 
sailed and was now lying snugly moored in the 
west gully in Ramsgate harbour. At the north end 
of Deal in the narrow street and up the narrow alleys, 
people stood talking in little lots, spite of the keen- 
ness of the air. There was something affecting, 
something that appealed to the people in the landing 
of the corpse of a Deal girl who had been an orphan, 
friendless, some supposed betrayed, who had mys- 
teriously disappeared from her native town for the 
past six or seven years. It looked like the finger 
of God. The deacon was stopped by several, and 
all made reference to this thing. He admitted 
somewhat surlily that it was strange, that she might 
have been living in Brixham, and got capsized and 
drowned whilst taking her pleasure in a boat This 
was too clear a view to please; she was a poor 
woman; a poor dressmaker could not afford to go 
out pleasuring in boats. In fact, the tendency in 
the Deal North End mind was to connect Jeremy 
Liver with this coming ashore of the dead body. 
He was a loafer, a drunkard, never stood a drink, 
but was, on the contrary, a sponge and a cadge; 
then again he was a minister's son, and that did 
not help him, and the long and short of it was that 
the whole stretch of North End decided that Jeremy 
was at the bottom of Lizzie Collins's death. 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. liver arrived 
at his deacon's house to supper. Mra Whittaker 
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wore a satin gown, very old and fine indeed. She 
had a great respect for Mr. layer, and whenever he 
was her son's guest she made the best figure she 
could The deacon's sittifcg-room was small, bat 
cheerful The fire roared, the lamp burnt brightly, 
the model of the Deal lugger seemed to rock and roll 
in the dance of the shadows. When they took their 
seats at table Levi, with a countenance of veneration, 
requested Mr. Liver to ask a Messing. When this 
was done, "Pray," said Mr. Liver in his kind voice 
and gentle way, " Where is Joyce ?" 

" I am expecting of her in every minute," said the 
deacon " She's spending the day with the Camp- 
bells, friends of Mr. 'EronV 

" A very agreeable family," said Mr. Liver. 

"Excellent company for my granddaughter, I'm 
sure, Mr. Liver," exclaimed Mrs. Whittaker. "The 
poor thing's so situated, owing to her humble birth 
and Levi's wealth, that she ain't got a friend." 

Just when the old woman said this the handle of 
the house door was turned, and Joyce entered the 
narrow passage. She was coming in, paused on 
hearing voices, then, in a minute or two, determined 
the company and made her appearance. Sweet and 
dark and high coloured with the high wind and brisk 
walk. Heron should have seen her then ! Even his 
father would have foresworn all anticipations of the 
haggish gipsy, and the inch of black pipe, in the 
delight her beauty must have kindled in him. She 
was dressed in a warm jacket of pilot cloth, with 
plenty of fur round the collar and cuffs; her hat 
was black, with an upward bend on the left side, 
with some sort of crimson trimming. Mr. liver got 
up and shook hands with her. 

"I want nothing to eat," said the girL "The 
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Campbells gave me a splendid tea, all sorts of cakes 
and preserves — they are hospitality itself, like most 
gentlefolk. I'll go to my room and take off my 
things." 

"Won't you stop, first, and hear the news, 
Joyce?" exclaimed old Mrs. Whittaker, in a croak 
which the parrot seemed to consider a personal 
reflection; its cage swung as it wearily dropped by 
its hooked beak into the bottom, where it muttered. 

" What news, granny ? " 

a Whose body do you think has been brought 
ashore to-day ? " 

The girl's face turned white as the tablecloth oft 
which the three were supping ; she gasped hysterically, 
"Whose?" 

"Lizzie Collins." 

" Lizzie Collins ! " exclaimed the girl, in the slow 
accents of great wonder. 

" Lizzie Collins ! " echoed the Reverend Mr. Liver, 
putting down, his knife and fork. 
. " Haven't you heard the news, sir ? " inquired the 
deacon. 

"I've been indoors the greater part of the day, 
and those I've seen have not whispered a syllable 
of the matter to me." 

"The body was brought in by a west country 
smack. They picked the poor young woman up off 
Brixham," said Whittaker. "By the way," said the 
deacon, turning his stern dark face upon his 
daughter, "they handed me a letter for you from 
Captain Heron." 

" Where is it ? " shrieked Joyce. 

The old grandmother, in lifting it to admire the 
writing, had laid it flat 

"It's against that candlestick" said Levi The 
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rushed for the letter with ardent eyes and hear- 
ing bosom, and Mr. Liver said thoughtfully, •Jeremy 
has sworn to me, deacon, that he was never the 
cause of that poor girl's leaving Deal I have no 
reason to doubt him. Why should she be floating 
off Brixham ? But how miraculous that, being dead, 
she should be returned to the town that gave her 
birth." 

Joyce meanwhile was reading Heron's letter. 
Sometimes she'd stop to look at Mr. Liver, at her 
father, and at her grandmother: an extraordinary 
expression was painted on her facet 

" Here's a letter all about the wretched girl," she 
exclaimed suddenly, striking the sheet of paper as 
though she was acting upon the stage. "She was 
murdered." 

" Murdered ! " yelled the grandmother. 

" Murdered ! " groaned the deacon. 

"Upon whose authority are we to believe that 
she was murdered ? " said Mr. Liver, with a strained, 
white, anxious look. 

The supper had come to an end, there was to 
be no more eating. 

" Shall I read you this letter?" said the girl, 
with a bold, triumphant, flaunting air. 

* Is it from Captain Heron ? " asked Mr. Liver. 

" It is," she answered, kissing the signature with 
dramatic fervour. 

"Does he mention my son?" said the Baptist 
minister. 

"I should think he does," answered the girl, 
fixing her shining eyes upon the poor man. 

" Bead it out," said the deacon. 

The girl, skipping the opening parts, began : 

"I want at once to tell you of an extraordinary 
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incident that has proved a perfect revelation to me. 
We sailed in company with a vessel called the 
0irca88icm, an emigrant ship. She was about a 
mile ahead of us in the evening, when she threw 
a lighted buoy overboard and lowered a boat I 
backed my topsail, and the boat after a long search 
came alongside and told us that the girl who sprang 
overboard was named Lizzie Collins. She had come 
on deck, and asked for the chief officer, and when 
she saw him, and was made to understand that he, 
and not another, was the mate of the ship, she began 
to rave, and before anybody could stop her, rushed 
to the rail and sprang into the sea. She was 
drowned. I began to think. I wanted to connect 
the name of Lizzie Collins with Deal With whom 
but my second mate, Mr. Jeremy liver, the ugliest 
scoundrel that ever sailed under the red flag of 
England." 

Poor old Mr. Liver raised his arms and beat the 
air. 

" Skip them sayings, can't yer ? It's the father 
who's a-listening to yer," said the deacon almost 
ferociously. 

"There's no shadow of a doubt," proceeded the 
girl, with some reckless laughter in her eyes, but 
preserving a steady countenance, "that liver pro- 
cured a berth for lizzie Collins on board the 
Circassian, assuring the poor thing that he was 
going out as mate in her. It was liver's way oi 
getting rid of a difficulty. I read the story in the 
brute's face." 

Again old Mr. liver beat the air. 

" That's all I mean to read," cried Joyce, with a 
flourish of the letter before pocketing it 

"Then what I say is I don't believe it," ex- 
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claimed Levi Whittaker, letting fall his heavy fist 
with a crash upon the table Old Mia. Whittaker 
stared wildly at her granddaughter. 

Suddenly, Mr. Liver, whose face had been working, 
turned in bis chair, and lifting his arm to the back 
of it, sank his head and sobbed dryly. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A GHASTLY VISITOR. 

It was a cold and stormy Friday, south of soundings 
by not very many leagues; the Atlantic constantly 
headed by desperate south-west winds was far to 
leeward of her course. The wind had shifted into 
the north. The ship was looking up, and sweeping 
bravely over a large rolling sea, smoking to the 
lash of the wind. 

A noble sight is a full-rigged ship under double 
reefe, and a main-topgallant-sail, mainsail furled, 
fore-course lifting to the stay with each foam- 
maddening fall of bow. The heavens are dark, 
they pour in soot, the green hills of the ocean race 
aimlessly, form, dissolve, curl into polished steel, hurl 
their weights into snowstorms in their own hollows. 
The ship darts and plunges, leans her flying length 
to her leeward rail, then comes almost upright with 
her rigging a storm of derisive yells of victory. 
Again she goes over in silence. Again she spears 
the wind with her pointed yard-arms, and her 
exulting shrieks up aloft, as though there were 
viewless fiends there being strangled, makes the 
weather sound twice as heavy again as it is. 

It was about half-past ten o'clock in the morning. 
Mr. Bergh, clad in a complete suit of oil-skins (for 
sometimes a squall of wet flashed soaking over the 
rail, whistling with the spirit of a locomotive that 
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shrieks into a tunnel) stood on the weather-side of 
the quarter-deck watching the behaviour of the 
ship, and occasionally viewing the hills of seas rolling 
round about 

Was the topgallant-sail too much for the ship? 
When Bergh could not get anybody to reason with, 
he argued with himselt No, he could not think 
that the vessel could not bear that sail very well 
Ah, but did not she bring it up to windward as if 
she yearned to be eased of it ? No, by Gott ! it was 
a very good sail, it was drawing splendidly ; it was 
worth a knot and a half to the ship, and, mused Mr. 
Bergh, folding his arms and insensibly striking an 
attitude, if our bones are not to whiten the African 
strand, and yield subjects for poems for captains of 
a poetical turn of mind, then we shall want all the 
knots and half-knots we can get, and in steady 
succession, for, by Shorge, never since I became a 
naturalised Englishman, can I recollect the like of 
the spell of the head-winds we have had. 

As he thus mused, nevertheless in mood of argu- 
ment, eyeing the t'gallant-sail, with his head thrown 
back and water draining out of the after thatch of 
his sou'- wester, the captain came on deck. He went 
to the binnacle, and looked at the ship's course, 
paused in a consideration of the main-topgallant-sail, 
when the ship, after an unusually heavy send to 
leeward, brought her height of roaring cloths to 
windward, seemed satisfied, and slowly approached 
the mate. 

The men were busy about the decks on such 
work as this heavy wet weather permitted. Heron 
watched a couple of them in the lee-fore-rigging. 
The rigging was slack and hung in a bight, and that 
was why, no doubt, the bo'sun directed these men 
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to replace some chafing gear. Water ran to and 
fro in the lee-scuppers, the decks looked wet and 
melancholy, and there was never a break in the 
sooty pouring to flash them up. 

" I don't know that ever a master sailed with such 
a crew as I have got/' exclaimed Heron, after sending 
his eyes about the ship. 

" Look, sir, how that mainsail is stowed. It must 
blow adrift if it comes on harder." 

" I had thought the bo'sun a good man ; he is the 
most worthless of the people/' 

"I never fancied that bo'sun," said Mr. Bergh. 
"He does not look you in the eye. I like to be 
looked in the eye myself." 

"The worst liar I ever knew looked me fall in 
the eyes and said, 'So help me God,' to his oath 
His eyes trembled with the vehemence of his de- 
livery of the lie," exclaimed Heron. 

"Still, although I agree," said Mr. Bergh, «l 
always fancy that the man that looks at you " 

" Some can't look at you," interrupted Heron, a 
little impatiently ; " some are wall-eyed, some squint, 
some fix their eyes upon the ground ; a stare goes 
for nothing, 'tis mere audacity. I am sorry Jackson 
isn't proving the man I'd hoped he would turn 
out" 

" He's chummed with Jeremy liver, sir." 

"I have noticed that Tis no business of mine. 
He's a common seaman and easily finds his 
level What perverse scoundrels are sailors! I 
give this man Jackson a chance on my quarter- 
deck, and what use does he make of it to advance 
himself?" 

Just as he said this the outer jib, in a sudden 
wild toss of the ship's head, blew adrift from its 
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gaskets. It ripped out in a white belly of sailcloth, 
then began to slat as it fetched lengths of itself 
from the grip of its bad stowage. 

"Get that sail re-stowed," roared Heron. "Bear 
a hand, or we shall spring the jibboom, or lose it* 9 

Mr. Bergh, shouting for hands to re-stow the 
sail, went forward to superintend the business. A 
few seamen came on to the fok'sla They moved 
with reluctance, and eyed the beating canvas that 
thrashed the sea each time the bows stooped it to 
the yeast, as though it was anybody's concern but 
theirs. 

" Now then, bear a hand, men. Do not you see 
what wants doing ? " bawled Bergh, enraged by the 
sailors' attitude of sulky indifference. "Was you 
afraid to go out ? Was it for me to show you the 
way ? By Cott, follow me, then, if you are not men 
enough to go first" 

He sprang, in his flabby way, into the head of 
the ship. The seamen, shamed by his example, were 
following him. As he put his hand upon the bow- 
sprit, the ship hung for a breathless moment on the 
side of a sea. Every sailor knows what that sen- 
sation is. When it is felt there is a universal cry 
along the decks of " Look out!" It is nearly always 
the fault of the helmsman. A bad sailor in a high 
sea will easily clear a ship's decks in his " trick." 

"Hold on, Mr. Bergh," yelled Heron, making a 
short frantic rush forward of four or five steps, then 
seizing a belaying pin. 

At that instant a huge green sea struck the ship 
on the starboard bow. It buried her. She sank into 
it, and was lost to sight as far aft as the windlass. 
The next moment she rose, thunderous about her 
fore-part, with flashing brine and the roar of the 
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beating jib ; but when Heron looked for Mr. Bergh, 
the mate had disappeared. 

The seamen on the forecastle were clinging white 
and soaked, but safe. A loud shriek of despair rose 
from alongside as the ship rushed on. 

"I can't lose my mate; I can't lose Bergh/' 
thought Heron, frantic as a madman, whilst he 
rushed aft to a lifebuoy. 

He caught up the white circle and, springing on 
the grating abaft the wheel, flung it sheer with a 
giant's strength at the head of the poor Scandy- 
hoovian, scarce visible amidst the froth, of the 
breaking seas. He watched a minute, then cried, 
"Down helm," and roared out orders to the seamen 
to back the main-topsail-yard as the ship came to. 
It was ticklish work. He stood to risk his spars, 
and perhaps the ship herself But the need of saving 
that man Bergh's life worked like an impulse of 
madness in him. 

The miserable crew showed a little spirit They 
came running aft. Heron, with his own hands, let 
go the main-topgallant halliards, and then ordered 
the sail to be clewed up and furled. A tragedy 
happens in an instant at sea. Tou are talking to a 
man aloft, and, not getting any answer, you look 
round and find his place empty. A man is laughing 
and joking as he springs upon die rail to trot aloft, 
the ratlin he snatches at parts, he flails back over- 
board, and his laughter is changed into bubbles and 
death. 

Heron levelled the ship's telescope in the direc- 
tion of the white circle, and saw that Bergh had 
got it over his shoulders. He was then, perhaps, 
three-quarters of a mile distant, and the white wash 
of water smoked over him continuously. 
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"By heaven, we must save him !" shouted Heron. 
u Who'll volunteer to go in the boat ? Who'll take 
charge of her? Where's Mr. Jackson ?" 

"There's no bally boat going to live in this sea," 
said a seaman, one of a small crowd standing in the 
waist A few of them were of those who had been 
nearly drowned on the forecastle, and they looked 
shocking, shipwrecked wretches, the last creatures in 
the world, one might swear, to enter upon anything 
heroic. 

" Do you mean to let that man drown out there 1" 
shrieked Heron, pale with consternation and help- 
lessness and wrath. 

" No bally boat's a-going to live in this sea," came 
the answer, gruffly and savagely delivered, and the 
speaker thrust his hands into his breeches pockets 
with a longshore lounge of his body, as though he 
should say, " I don't volunteer for one." 

" Where's Mr. Jackson ? " yelled Heron, for now 
that this seaman had been promoted to the quarter- 
deck he was called Mister. 

Jackson came running out of his deck-house ere 
the words had fairly left the captain's lips. 

"Mr. Jackson," cried Heron, in an ecstasy of 
mental suffering, bodily dragging the man to the 
bulwarks, and pointing over them to poor Bergh 
in his lifebuoy. " The mate is out there drowning. 
Do you see him? Look, now — that black spot by 
the side of that white sea. Now he disappears. 
Oh, my God! Oh, my God! these breaking 
seas will drown him. Take a boat, and call for 
volunteers." 

The man looked dubiously at the sea, and with 
very little of sympathy or concern in the direction 
of the drowning mate. He said, " It'll cost life ; you'll 
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never lower a boat in this sea. But I'm not a man 
to shirk an order/' and he then roared out, turn- 
ing his face towards the men, " Who's a-going to 
volunteer to help me pick that man up ? " 

" We'd do it if we was porpusses," said the little 
seaman. " Look at our dance. We should be tipped 
starn overhead the instant we was waterborne, and 
who's a-going to pick us up ? life is life, and I 
h'arnt got more'n one to lose;" and here he blew 
his nose between his fingers, and looked at Jeremy 
liver, who leaned over the bulwark rail, with a 
short black pipe in his mouth, and his red beard 
pointing in the direction of the poor drowning 
Scandyhoovian. 

" You see how it is, sir," said Jackson, looking a 
wild sailor, with his long hair curling and beard 
flowing upon the wind. "It's an ugly sight, but 
I'm but one man ; " and folding his arms he glanced 
along the deck towards the crew, where nearly all 
hands of them had assembled in the gangway 
and waist He gazed with a frown, and something 
of the man and the sailor seemed to show in him 
then. 

Heron stood rooted to the deck. His figure swayed 
to the heavy rolling of the ship. His hands were 
locked in an unconquerable anguish of spirit He 
had never seen such a sight as that out yonder — a 
good man, and an honest seaman, left to drown in a 
lifebuoy; half such a sea as this again would not 
have hindered a willing humane crew from lowering 
a boat and saving a maa It was a dreadful death 
to die. He, if he even were then living, might 
watch the ship plunging and rearing; every time he 
emerged, half bursting from the suffocating wash of 
a headlong sea, he saw the ship, every time, then, 
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he would expect to see a boat descending — a boat 
approaching. There were a hundred bitternesses of 
death in that one drowning: the suffering, the slow 
approach of the end, the cruel indifference of his 
shipmates, and, " Oh, my God ! " Heron thought, mad 
with the sensations of the time, " he will think that 
it was my fault; he will die believing that I could 
have saved him, but would not" 

What was to be done ? What could any captain 
do in the face of a crew who simply refused to obey 
an order ? The sea broke savagely over the bow, 
and the ship was swept wildly skyward as she took 
the surge. The loosened jib was tearing at its 
fastenings; it was soaked, a heavy weight and a 
menace to the jibboom each time the spar ripped 
the length of canvas out of the foam, and all the 
time did Jeremy Liver overhang the rail with a 
pipe in his mouth, watching the place where he 
supposed the Scandyhoovian might be drowning. 

But the poor fellow was no longer visible to the 
naked eye. The spin of the gale drove the salt 
shrilly from one rushing peak to another. It was 
a dark day. The ocean weltered in foam. The 
lifebuoy was white and indistinguishabla 

Then Captain Heron, with a dry convulsive sob 
or two of helpless grief and temper, roared to the 
men to get upon the jibboom and furl the jib. They 
obeyed Shame found the rogues some heart, and 
a number of them went out upon the bowsprit and 
got the sail up and stowed it 

Meanwhile Heron was pointing his telescope 
where he supposed poor Bergh to be floating. He 
caught him! in one swift leap the drowned man 
came into the lenses of the glass. Drowned ! Un- 
doubtedly. His head lay over, his posture was 
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lifeless. He was a floating corpse. He had been 
strangled by endless successions of breaking seas. 

The breeze was freshening into a gale, the green 
surge was riding high and hard, and some wild fowl 
of the deep flew in the hollows and poised themselves 
over the summits, as though formed of froth and 
blown out of the billow when its towering head 
melted. 

" We must strip this ship/' said Heron to Jackson ; 
"pipe all hands, bos'un," he roared, "get the fore- 
course stowed." He added other directions in a 
voice savage with emotions. 

The men, scenting danger, made haste; they 
went aloft quickly. Jeremy liver put his pipe in 
his pocket and pulled and hauled. They reduced 
the ship's canvas to a close reefed maintopsail and a 
foretop-mast staysail, and under that she lay, felling 
heavily down into the trough, beating the sea into 
snowstorms about her head, shooting to windward 
on the irresistible under-send of the giant sea with 
the shrieks of a thousand lunatics raving in her 
rigging. 

When the ship had been hove to, and the gear 
coiled away, the men went to dinner. Heron stood 
beside the companion, grasping it lost in thought 
He was a man of deep sensibility, and this dreadful 
drowning of Mr. Bergh had shaken him to the heart. 
But that was not quite all: he had lost the only 
man upon whose sympathy and help he could depend 
in time of trouble. Could he possibly pursue his 
voyage under existing circumstances ? He witnessed 
mutiny, disaffection in the manner of the crew. He 
was without properly qualified officers; yet the 
thought of returning to England to ship a fresh 
crew and a new chief and second mate was detest* 
q2 
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able to him. He wanted to make an end of this 
yoyaga If he looked in at Falmouth, say, he might 
have to wait for a crew from London. Detention 
of this sort would professionally injure him ; owners 
like prompt despatch. They do not love your 
captain who keeps the sea. 

He thought to himself, Shall I when this weather 
clears make for Madeira, where I might pick up a 
mate ? Thai he feared if he touched at the island 
the men would desert, and he would be detained 
there for weeks. It was a serious problem, as grave 
a one as could confront him, and he had nobody 
to confer with. 

Perhaps in his feeling the want of someone to 
oonfer with, he showed some weakness of character. 
A master of a ship should decide for the best; 
having formed his decision he should stick to it 
and work straight through with it 

Meanwhile all hands were eating their dinner 
in the forecastle. The scuttle was closed, the 
atmosphere was black, the warlike notes of the seas 
outside thundered in great parks of artillery through 
the chopping and sheering bows. A slush lamp 
with a long dim yellow flame wildly swung under 
a beam, but its light scarcely tinctured the figures 
of the men, who cursed the ship and the rolling 
seas as they felt over the mess-kids and bread-barge 
for their meat and biscuit Perhaps on this occasion 
these turnpike seamen had some excuse for their 
temper. The Atlantic? 8 fok'sle was no bad sea- 
parlour as ships went But it was now blowing a 
gale of wind, all the worst violence of the motion 
of the ship was in this end of her. Tons of water 
fell upon the deck overhead in shocks of thunder- 
bolt; the men were wet through, and the fok'sle 
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floor was streaming, and for dinner these unworthy 
examples of a noble and splendid calling, sat down 
upon ' their sea-chests or hammocks, to beef and 
duff— beef as tasteless and as hard as the end of a 
balk of mahogany sawed off and boiled for two 
hours, and duff of the shape and complexion of the 
calf of the bilious cook's leg — a thing to walk round, 
to approach on tip-toe, and then to fly from. 

Jeremy Liver sat upon his chest with his legs 
curled under him like a tailor. A tin dish was 
between his knees, and he sawed at a piece of 
beef with a clasp knife, whilst his beard rose and 
fell as he chewed a bit of biscuit 

" What's he going to do now, without officers ? " 
said he. " If he means to push all on, there'll be 
but one navigator, and that's the beggar's self, and 
I'm boiled, after sending me forrad, if I'd so much 
as spit on a sextant." 

" D'yer know anything about sight-taking ? " said 
a sailor in the dark, with incredulity and contempt 
strong in his voice. 

Jeremy growled a curse at him. He was safe in 
that low growl. A thunderstorm of noise raged, and 
a man had to sing out down there to be heard. 

"That was a bad job with the mate to-day," 
said the little sailor, coming out of the dark to 
under the lamp, and lighting his pipa "It's & 
measly look out when you can see a man floating, 
and alive, and can't get at him ; but no boat could 
have lived." 

* You'd not have got bally Captain Heron to leave 
this safe ship's deck to save that poor man's life," 
roared Jeremy, howling ferocious laughter. "Any- 
body but him. Oh, no. The ship might have sailed 
away, and left him battling in a tiny boat amongst 
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the tremendous seas ! Feel sorry for a drowning man, 
by all means ; but don't let your sentiments interfere 
with Number One. D'yer know who Number One 
is ? He's the wise sailor who refused to man a boat 
to pick up the blooming Dutchman. He's captain, 
and he's me, and he's you Jim, and all hands. Now, 
so help me," he shouted, flinging his tin dish to 
the deck, "if Captain Heron had consented to take 
charge of the boat, I'd have pocketed my pipe and 
volunteered along with him." 

. A loud cry of " Yah ! " attended this speech ; for 
this man, as cook's mate, was loathed by the wretched 
beings he now dwelt with. 

" I should like to know what's a-going to happen, 
though, to the ship," said one of the crew. " Will 
the captain pursue the voyage without a second 
navigator ? " 

" He'll take Liver aft again," exclaimed a man. 

« Will he ? " yelped Liver. " By the mothers that 
bore ye, if it's to come to me being called aft to 
navigate this vessel, I'll give you three days to make 
up your bundles before I run her ashore." 

"Time he was broke," said a voice. "He's no 
officer." 

Liver laughed hideously. 

" Tain't often that a captain's left at sea without 
a mate," said someone. 

"Only supposing he can't help it, bully," said a 
lean figure, coming under the lamp and lighting a 
pipe. 

" Tell yer what," said Liver. " I'm for forcing that 
beggar Heron to put back, on the grounds that we 
are under-manned, scarcely one of us being a sailor, 
and likewise because we've got no officers to look 
after us and our lives." 
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"He ought to go 'ome if it's only to take in 
sweet beef for us men, and shipping a few who might 
be handy aboard," exclaimed a man with a White- 
chapel accent " This meat ain't really eatable, and 
I'm cussed if I see my way to being starved by a 
bally ship-owner." 

"Not the ship-owner's fault," shrieked Liver, 
through the roaring noises. " The beggar Heron's, I 
tell yer. He got the cheapest stuff for you, men, 
and a handsome discount off it besides. I wouldn't 
mind giving him fifty pounds for his bargain." 

Thus they discoursed in that forecastle. 

It was, indeed, difficult to foresee how this voyage 
was to end. Heron himself was at a loss. He paced 
his quarter-deck deep in thought, and something 
wild with anxiety too. He had already been so long 
delayed by head winds that he detested the notion 
of returning to an English port for a crew, and now 
a mate. All the voyage to be begun over again, 
with, perhaps, more head winds, and plenty of loss 
to the owners and shippers. 

It was now blowing a wet hurricane, the seas ran 
in mountains, pale in their shrouds of foam as they 
rushed out of the thickness of the flying spume. 
Again and again the beat of the bow drove the white 
sea shrieking to the height of the short fore-top, 
and the water fell like blocks out of cliffs. 

Some of the men appeared on deck, but there 
was little work for them to do in such weather as 
this. A large ship drove past close during the 
afternoon. She was frigate-built, had painted ports, 
was sheathed, and was apparently a foreign frigate 
of the old type. A spot of colour lurked under her 
gaff-end. The majesty of this picture wanted the 
lights of heaven. She was envapoured and dimmed 
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by the storming of the spray off the heads of the 
seas, and yet nothing in metal twenty times her 
bulk could have made such a gracious, stately, and 
imposing figure; a foaming highway followed her, 
splendid arches of pure white water went from her 
bows as she slowly sank her ponderous head in the 
great hollows. She was gone in a minute or two 
and the ocean thundered in desolation, and the 
rigging of the Atlantic was deafening with the mad 
whistlings and hollow music of the storm. 

The gale broke at about six o'clock in the 
evening. It came out clear south-west, yet with a 
hard look and high sea. Jeremy Liver, who had 
made friends with Jackson, stepped out of the second 
mate's quarters after having enjoyed a long "loaf" 
and several pipes there. The captain had talked 
of riding him down, but there was nobody to do 
it. Jackson had charge of the deck; Heron was 
weary, he had been on his legs, more or less, all 
day, was greatly worried and perplexed, shocked 
by the loss of his mate, and distressed to the heart 
by the behaviour of his crew. He was sitting on 
a locker in the cabin, taking some rest amidst the 
roaring noises, with his head bowed upon his folded 
arms. 

Just as Liver stepped out of the deck-house the 
ship fell to windward very suddenly into a mighty 
yawning hollow: Jeremy knew what was coming. 
With the nimbleness of an ape he sprang for the 
shelter of the bulwarks and grasped a ringbolt with 
all his might for his life. In a breath the air was 
black with green water; tLe ship rolled away with 
it to leeward sickly, the water roared in torrents 
over the lee-bulwarks and escaped through the 
scupper holea liver was safe, but ghastly white 
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and soaked to the skin. He drove the brine out 
of his eyes to see what had happened. 

Good heavens ! what was that great dark object 
with a white circle round about it lying against 
the door of the second mate's quarters? It was 
a man in a lifebuoy; he had been hurled aboard 
by the sea. Jeremy, with his ghastly face and red 
beard, drew close and peering, made out the man 
to be Mr. Bergh! 

He was as frightened as if he had seen the Fiend. 
His underjaw fell, his eyes rounded, and he was 
found by some of the crew gaping and staring at 
the remains of Bergh, as though Jeremy and the 
dead mate had been models carved incomparably 
to the life, and designed for some museum of 
horrors. 

"It's the Scandyhoovian," said the little sailor, 
thunderstruck; "bloomed if he ain't found his 
way on board arter alL Tell you what, him 
and the ship's drifted together, and the ship's 
drove over the body, and in a fetch to windward 
a sea's swung the corpse as yer see it What a 
yarn ! " 

Here " Mr. " Jackson came along to take a look. 
There were then seven or eight men round the body. 
It was not quite dark; there was also a plentiful 
twilight of foam in the air, and the windward dusk 
was clear and somewhat starry. 

"Here he is come back to tell yer you're no 
men," said Mr. Jackson, after a prolonged stare of 
amazement at the face of the corpse. 

"He's forgot something; what can it be?" said 
one of the sailors. 

" Come back to ask about his wages and clothes, 
perhaps," said Liver with a brutal laugh; for now 
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that he was in company and the object was a little 
familiar, he felt brave. 

" Look 'ere you Liver," said the man who spoke 
in the Whitechapel accent, " this 'ere's a drowned 
man and I may joke about him, and Bill 'ere, and 
Jim there may joke about 'im, but rot seize my 
heart if the likes of you shall try to raise a laugh 
at the expense of a man who died like a sailor 
and who, when he was a livin' man, would have 
mashed you into pulp by simply statin' on yer. So 
belay yer jaw," he howled, "you gallus cook's 
mate." 

Had he been the little sailor Jeremy might 
have let drive at him; he was a man, however, 
whom Liver did not think fit to take any notice of, 
and the cook's mate slunk away towards the galley 
where, being free of the place, he was at liberty to 
dry his clothes. 

" There's something to sicken the stomach of an 
owl in that there Liver," said the man with the 
cockney accent; "what sort of scab is he to insult 
a respectable dead man? Tell yer what, mates, I 
hope the comin' aboard of this covey mayn't signify 
trouble for us, such trouble as 'e 'imself is expressin 
of as 'e lies there." 

"You could have saved him," said Jackson, 
laughing; " Liver's insulted him, and now he'll 
haunt you." 

The figure of the big dead man lay flounder-wise 
along the bottom of the deck-house ; it took a most 
unseemingly and grotesque posture from the lifebuoy, 
that sunk his head and lifted his stern, leaving him 
in a sort of kneeling attitude, with the right cheek 
on the deck, and the face still wearing the grin 
of that agony of disappointment which had been 
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sharper than death to the poor fellow. A man 
observed something that sparkled in the body's right 
hand ; he stooped close, and saw it was a little silver 
crucifix. 

" What are those men looking at ? " said the cap- 
tain, putting his head through the companion-way. 

" Mr. Bergh, sir/' answered Jackson. 

The captain looked as though he thought the 
man meant to be insolent; he then said, "Do you 
mean Mr. Bergh, my late chief mate ? " 

" Ay, sir." 

"How did he come aboard?" said the captain, 
stepping out of the companion-way. 

" On top of a sea, sir, lifebuoy and all," answered 
Jackson. 

The captain went forward and viewed the body 
with deep pity, and with all the sensations which 
had visited him whilst the man had been left to 
perish slowly in the circle that clasped him still. 
The men drew away. 

"Here," said the captain, "remove this lifebuoy, 
and make a decent figure of the poor fellow. He 
has come aboard for a seaman's burial, and he shall 
have it." 

"I beg pardon," said the man, "that gentleman 
was a Catholic." 

" Well," shouted Heron, rounding fiercely, " and so 
much the better for him if he was." 

" Look what he holds in his hand, sir," said the 
man. 

" It's a silver crucifige," exclaimed the bo'sun. 

"I am a Catholic," cried the man, smiting his 
breast, with an impassioned gesture eloquent of the 
sun. "He would hate you to bury him as a Pro- 
testant" 
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"We'll return him in silence, then," said Heron, 
after a pause, impressed by the man's speech, for he 
knew the truth of it " Get him decently stitched 
up;" and deeply meditating, and much amazed by 
the Scandyhoovian's preternatural visit, he walked 
slowly aft. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A CRIME. 

A crime, scarce paralleled in the marine records, 
was perpetrated this night on board the ship Atlantic 
Many yillanies have been committed at sea, many 
criminally cowardly acts have men been guilty of, 
but few go beyond the incident we are to hear of; 
few are blacker in that dye of darkness which enters 
into human wickedness through indifference to the 
lives of others, and through the shameful trembling 
cowardice which always accompanies that indifference. 

At eight o'clock that evening it still blew fresh, 
though without the sensible weight of the gale of the 
day. But the shout of the wind seemed to keep 
the seas large, hollow, and dangerous, as though 
they found something to increase their wrath in 
the slowly sinking pursuit of their viewless enemy. 
The sea ran almost in the eye of the ship's course ; 
Captain Heron did not see his way to work her 
against it ; he kept her hove to under the close reef 
maintopsail and foretopmast staysail, scarcely doubt- 
ing, by the look of the starry weather, that they 
would be able to make sail and pursue their voyage 
before the middle watch was out 

Pursue their voyage. To what port? Had he 
decided ? After some irresolution, pardonable enough 
in one so situated, this poor sea captain, with the 
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characteristic valour of his race, had determined to 
carry his ship onwards to her destination. " If they 
were the devil incarnate themselves/' he had muttered, 
" I will weather them out There shall be no mutiny, 
if it cost me six men's lives." Vain boast ! What is 
one man opposed to a whole ship's crew ? 

He was thinking thus in his cabin. A little lamp 
burnt brightly. He went to a locker, took out a 
pistol case, and extracted a pistol, which he carefully 
examined and loaded; he then pocketed it, after- 
wards pocketing a dozen cartridges for fresh loading. 
" This must be my chief and second mate," thought 
he, pressing the weapon to his heart " But that it 
should have to come to it with me ! I who ever since 
I held command never knew what it was for a crew 
of mine to murmur. These men are not sailors, and 
then there is Liver amongst them. I had overlooked 
his influence when I broke the drunken ruffian ; but 
no matter ! not a cartload of Livers could make them 
worse than they are." 

Thus did he muse, with his right hand pressed 
upon the knob that bulged in the cloth of his coat — 
a striking figure of a man : as perfect a seaman to 
the eye as one could picture. His carriage had a 
wonderful ease on those rolling decks, all his motions 
were graceful as though they were a part of the 
dancing spirit of the ship, or like the bow of a tree 
swung by the wind. But where were the merry, 
careless looks, the free and laughing airs he had 
brought to sea with him ? His brow was knotted ; 
the habitual smile was fled. He showed as one 
who suffers some great wrong. 

He turned down his lamp, went on deck to take 
a look around, exchanged a brief sentence with 
Mr. Jackson as to his intentions, then returned to 
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the cabin for a glass of grog and a pipe. It would 
be his turn to relieve Jackson at .midnight ; for it was 
now watch and watch with the captain and this man, 
and if the man revolted the captain would have to 
keep the deck alone. 

At about ten o'clock, the sea continuing to run 
high in spite of a great deal of the weight having 
gone out of the wind, two men came out of the 
fok'sle, and rolled up to the body of Johan Bergh, 
the late mate, which lay upon the fore-hatch stitched 
up in white sail-cloth ready for solemn but silent 
dismissal by daylight The two men looked up and 
down the decks. There was a light of white water 
running in constant flashes to leeward, and the sheen 
of the windward stars shook in the rush of the wind. 
A man could see faintly. 

One of the figures was a tall man, round in the 
back ; his arms hung up and down beside him. He 
looked at the body and made some sounds, but the 
other did not or would not hear him. This fellow 
was a stump-ended man with a piece of beard that 
looked black in that light, and it arched up off his 
chin. 

" It'll be a bally good joke, Bob," said this stump- 
ended man. " Blast me if ever the like of it'll have 
been heard of at sea. It'll drive the fired beggar in 
the cabin mad when he comes and looks. Bear a 
hand now, Bob, for this night's going to witness the 
winding up of our joys 'aboard this bold and stately 
ship, whose galliant commander is one Heron." 

When he had said this he produced a knife, and 
kneeling, deliberately ripped up the stitches along 
the seams of the canvas. The other fellow worked 
nimbly. The whiteness of the cloth was a good 
guide to their blades. In a minute or two they had 
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ripped the canvas open from head to foot, and 
exposed the body of Johan Bergh. 

" Chuck this away to begin with/' says the stump- 
ended man with the beard, causing the corpse to 
revolve like a barrel by the desperate drag he gave 
the piece of sail it lay in. Bob took hold of a corner, 
and they shot it together to leeward into the sea. 

" Is he limber, Bob ? " said the stump-ended man. 
" Catch hold of his left shoulder, and sit him up, and 
try him." 

Neither limber nor rigid. In fact, you would have 
thought him alive had you handled him. 

"Let's carry him along," said the stump-ended 
man, and catching hold of the corpse, they lifted it 
off the hatch and went with it to the lee main- 
rigging. There looked to be three men walking. 
The body remained dressed just as it had gone 
overboard, fully apparelled for the deck, in short 
It was without a cap. Jackson paced the weather- 
side of the quarter-deck. When the two men had 
brought the body to the lee main-rigging, Jackson 
came down from the weather-side and stood a minute 
looking at them. He then said, with a short laugh, 
° It's the devil's own joke. I don't think the fowl 
called Reverence ever had the hatching of you, 
Jeremy," and so saying he returned aft, and seemed 
to watch the proceedings at the side of the man at 
the wheel 

"The end of this brace will do," said Jeremy 
Liver, as we must now know the stump-ended man 
to be. " Here, give us a hand, Bob. I want him to 
be seen leaning right over the rail with his hands 
amongst the rigging. We'll trice him up by the 
shoulders to the sheer pole. He must be made to 
look as natural as possible, all the same as though 
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lost in contemplation, and buried in a dark scheme 
of revenge." 

"Well, take a hitch, and pass your end, and we 
can trice him up," said Bob. " These Scandyhoovians 
are sights heavier when dead than when they're 
alive." 

With the rapid movements of seamen (when in 
earnest) they passed a length of rope under the 
arms of the poor corpse, and hauled him up till 
he seemed to be standing on his feet in a posture 
of over-laying the rail It was indeed inimitable — 
to the life itself! a ghastly picture ! Jeremy did not 
seem to think that he leaned low enough, as though 
watching the passing water and examining the rig- 
ging, and with irreverent hands bowed him. But 
the figure returned to its attitude each time, until 
Bob said, " Let him be. Ain't he keeping the look- 
out you want?" and tKe two men strolled towards 
the fok'sle, sometimes pausing to look back and 
admire the figure of the dead man, coming out 
black in his contemplation of eternity against the 
snow-white wash of the foam that rushed from the 
ship each time she leaned her side. 

In one of these pauses of admiration of the 
figure, Jeremy lingered so long that his companion, 
going forward, disappeared. Liver, then returning 
to the body, again tried to bend it so as to make 
it appear to overhang the rail in a more meditative 
posture. Each time the corpse scorned by its return 
the wicked thrust. One would almost have thought 
to see the head look round in ghastly rebuke, and 
stare a stern reproval upon Liver for his desecrating 
affront. Would it had! Never lived there a man 
who stood more in constant need of reprimands of 
that sort 
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man standing so quiet, looking through the main- 
shrouds to leeward there ? 

"Capt'n Heron," said Jackson, "I have been 
asked by these men here, afore they make sail on 
this ship, to know where you mean to carry her ? " 

"To the place they've signed the ship's articles 
for," answered Heron, nearly between his teeth. 
* Come, look aliva We are losing a fine wind." 

" It's out of the question," said a man ; " we can't 
cross the Atlantic in a vessel of this size, under- 
manned as we are. There are men enough, but 
there aren't sailors enough." 

* We shall contrive," said the captain. 

There was a general, sleepy, sulky groan of " No, 
we shan't" 

"The rigging's rotten," croaked a voice, scarce 
recognisable as Jeremy Iiver'a 

" That's some of the lies the man Liver's started 
amongst you. It's good sound rigging, men." 

A horrible croaking laugh attended this. 

" The long and short of it is, captain," said Jack- 
son, * the fok'sle's in such a discontented state that 
the ship is positively unsafe. If I were you sir, I'd 
go 'ome." 

" Go 'ome ! " roared the voice of Liver, in a loud, 
exulting note. 

A minute or two of silence followed. The men's 
intention was quite clear. It was one of those 
mutinies which are impossible to deal with. They 
are pre-arranged. The men go to sea determined 
to find fault, And to combine in forcing the captain's 
hand. It is seldom that a captain is unsupported 
by his officers. Heron had no officer to take his 
stand by his sida He saw the uselessness of con- 
tending with this crew. He must yield, and return 
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Captain Heron. Heron's first words concerned the 
weather. 

" It's moderated greatly since six bells, sir. The 
sea's gone down, and there's no more than a t'gallant 
breeze now blowing," answered Jackson. 

"Then, as all hands'll be on deck," exclaimed 
Heron, plunging swiftly into his clothes, "let them 
make sail upon the ship before calling the watches." 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered Jackson, but with a 
strangeness in his accent that could not fail to 
strike Heron. 

In a few minutes he was clothed and . went on 
deck. He gazed around him. The ship was lifting 
and falling stately and slowly upon the black heave 
of sea; she sat almost erect The few cloths she 
showed could not greatly heel her. A good sailing 
breeze nevertheless blew, and the narrow band of 
close reefed topsail, swelled hard by it, kept a strain 
upon the weather rigging. The sky was a dark 
breast of trembling stars, and shadowy shapes of 
clouds moving out of the south-west 

Dark as the decks were betwixt the rails, Heron, 
when he arrived, speedily distinguished what was 
apparently the whole company of seamen assembled 
forward on the starboard side in a dusky throng 
all about the windlass end. He also observed the 
figure of a man lying contemplatively over the rail 
of the ship to leeward, amongst the main-rigging. 
He thought this extraordinary, and cried out quickly 
for Mr. Jackson. 

"All hands make sail upon the ship." 

As he spoke these words Jackson came aft, 

followed by the whole of the men. Good God, 

thought Heron, in misery and agitation, are these 

wretches going to give me trouble? and who is that 

b2 
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"HucTn we better swing the main tortsail afore 
it comes aback, sir?" shouted Jackson from the 
quarter-deck. 

Heron stood in a sort of stupefaction. This bar- 
barous thing, the sight of the lonely corpse, the 
sense that if it had life he, Heron, would be as ten men 
amongst the rogues and wretches of his crew; the 
sight of the poor object, added to the behaviour 
of the men, to his being obliged to abandon his 
voyage, spite of the resolutions he had formed, 
and the revolver he had pocketed, proved too 
much for him ; after his first fit of raving he fell 
dumb, gasped and gaped, looked wildly about him. 
Then Jackson shouted, "Aft here. To the main- 
topsail braces, and swing the saiL Can't yer see 
it's aback?" 

A rush of men to the quarter-deck followed this 
cry, but in the instant of their handling the braces, 
Heron still standing, and gaping at Bergh with such 
sick disgust and trouble as bereft him of power of 
mind, the ship leaned heavily on a long steep slant 
of swell; an extraordinary sound followed, a soft 
straining noise close beside Heron ; then, whilst he 
looked, the figure of the mate was swept helplessly 
past him to a vast sound of hissing up in the air. 
The whole central fabric of spire fell with a crash 
of many tons, starting the planks, smashing the 
bulwarks, and leaving about a foot of rugged splinters 
where its noble height had stood. 

The fall of so great a mass wrecked and ruined 
the other masts. The sailors rushed about the 
quarter-deck to escape the javelins hurled from the 
mizzen. Jeremy Liver fled right aft, shrieking, "I 
told you it was rotten rigging," and dived headlong 
amongst the wheel chains, for the protection of the 
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grating. The man at the wheel had bolted into the 
companion-way. Forward, but not by the midnight 
light was that to be ascertained, the wreck to the 
height of half the fore-topmast happened at the 
moment when the main-mast went The ship rolled 
heavily in the trough. Silence fell upon the sailors 
for a while. You heard nothing but the groans of 
the spars alongside torn up and launched afresh by 
the action of the hulL The seamen appeared to 
be stunned. Just now a full-rigged ship lifted her 
majesty of spars and yards to the stars, and now 
she lay a mutilated hulk with a long line of mast 
running sheer into the sea, and fragments of other 
spires trailing alongside. 

Jackson seemed to get his wits first 

"There's no use in standin' and lookin' on," he 
shouted. "First get this Scandyhoovian cut clear. 
Blamed if I don't think he's at the bottom of all 
this here mischief Where's the capt'n?" 

They looked around them, but saw nothing of 
him. They cut Bergh adrift and threw him over- 
board, and this done, they promptly, for their lives' 
sakes, went to work to sever the lanyards of the 
starboard main-rigging ; the great length of masts, 
perilous as harpoons with their yards across, floated 
clear, and the ship was not immediately in danger 
from that wreckage. 

Whilst the seamen, acting under the orders of 
Jackson, were cutting away the rest of the menacing 
stuff from alongside, the man who had acted as 
Heron's servant called out, " Here's the capt'n." A 
few ran across the deck to the skylight; amongst 
these men was Liver. The captain lay on his side 
close in by the skylight so that its shadow hid him. 
He lay so still that they thought him dead, till on 
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liver kneeling to turn him, Heron groaned ; then 
Jeremy sprang to his feet 

" Thought he was dead," said Liver. 

" Lend us a hand to cany him to his cabin/' said 
the captain's servant 

Liver walked away, and stood on straddled legs, 
looking about him, muttering to himself and ap- 
parently admiring the dreadful scene of destruc- 
tion. A seaman laid hold of the captain's legs. The 
steward raised him by his shoulders, and together 
they bore him to his cabin. They lighted the lamp 
and looked at him. He had clearly been struck 
by some falling spar. No blo< d flowed, no livid 
mark indicated the injured place. They noticed 
froth in his mouth, and the steward put a little 
brandy into water, and tried to get some betwixt 
the captain's lips, but the stuff flowed back again. 
He moaned occasionally. He showed no other signs 
of life. 

The two men left tbe lamp burning and went on 
deck. There was a sound of a furious quarrel in 
the gangway near the main-rigging. 

" S'elp me God, then," yelled Liver, " all we did 
was to trice the body to the sheer-pole. Wasn't 
that so, Bob? Didn't we walk forward together 
after doing it ? " 

"These lanyards have been cut," roared the 
bo'sun, who held a lantern close to the mutilated 
rigging. "Did you ever hear of a lanyard parting 
neat like this ? Whose knife did it ? It must have 
been yourn. It must have been yvwrn, damn you, 
you scab ! Look ! look for yourself ! Did you ever 
know lanyards part neat like this?" and catching 
Liver by the scruff of his neck, he jammed him 
against the rail, dangling the lantern in his eyes, 
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whilst he cried, "Look! Look! The knife that 
did this was yourn." 

All the sailors were gathered about this coupla 
Their faces were touched by the lamplight Over- 
head it was like looking up into an abrupt hollow 
of stars. The loss of the mainmast made a wonderful 
change to the partially dismasted ship; she rolled 
heavily, and the sea seemed to run in deeper caves. 
It was half-past one in the morning, and daybreak 
was still afar. 

" S'elp me God, then," shrieked Jeremy, in spasms 
and contortions of assurance, "I never did it Bob 
and me triced the figure up, and we then came 
away. If it ain't the work of rottenness," he yelped, 
" which I swear it is, why should I be the man to 
be singled out by you? Why mightn't you have 
done it yourself, eh ? You are the first to find out 
that the lanyards are cut A blooming sharp find 
out in the dark that. What put it into yer head 
that they were cut?" 

" D'yer say / cut them lanyards ? " howled the 
bo'sun, putting down the lantern and confronting 
Jeremy. 

" I say that you're just as likely to have done it 
as me. Why should you single me out of the whole 
ship's company, making a crime of a job of rotten 
rigging, and calling that crime mine?" answered 
Jeremy. 

The bo'sun hit him over the head. Jeremy 
sprang with his clenched fist at the bo'sun's eye, 
and made him recoil. Liver, indeed, felt that he 
must fight or be found guilty, and if the crew 
believed him guilty, they were just the sort of men 
to toss him overboard in search of Mr. Bergh. The 
bo'sun swept up to him again. Liver shrieking, 
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u S'elp me God, then, you're hitting the wrong man — 
I triced the mate up along with Bob, and that was 
all," revolved his arms with incredible velocity; the 
bo'sun could not hit him. Liver rushed with stooped 
head at the bo'sun, and butted him with all his 
weight in the chest, at the same time striking the 
man under the jaw, and they both fell down. 

" It was none of Jeremy's doing," exclaimed Bob, 
who stood in the crowd looking on. " He came along 
with me, just as he says, and was smoking his pipe 
five minutes afterwards." 

"Now, are you going to let me be?" shouted 
Jeremy, getting up. 

"Who cut this rigging?" cried the bo'sun, but 
not with his former fiiry, nor did he seem willing to 
immediately re-engage in the combat " It stood to 
lose the lives of all the men who'd gone aloft Jack- 
son, have you sounded the pumps ? " 

He picked up his lantern and went to the pumps, 
leaving Liver swearing to a little lot of listening men 
that he had never done it ; that he did'nt believe the 
lanyards had been cut ; they had parted all the same 
as though a knife had been passed over them, he had 
seen such a sight in a barque he had been second 
mate of. The whole of her lanyards parted smooth 
as the top of sliced cheese. His notion in setting up 
the figure of the mate in an attitude of contempla- 
tion was to scare the bally skipper, work upon his 
nerves with superstition, which would be an easy way 
of getting him to go home. " What do I want to 
wreck this here ship for?" he whined. "Ain't my 
life as precious as yourn ? And, besides, who's going 
to tell me that it wasn't the captain himself who 
did it ? I could find you twenty reasons why he 
should do so." 
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Thus yelped this hound of hounds. Nobody, 
perhaps, doubted that the fellow had cut the lan- 
yards, but the crew were in such a state of insub- 
ordination, that, short of losing their own lives, it 
mattered nothing to them what happened to the ship. 
They sounded the well and found the vessel staunch. 
Then they drew together aft upon the quarter-deck, 
Jackson in the midst of them, and by the light of 
the stars tried to discover the ruin that had been 
dona They noticed that the quarter-boats hung in 
the davits, and that the long-boat, just abaft the 
galley, stood safe in her chocks. They saw that the 
mizen-topgallant-mast was gone, and half the fore- 
topmast, so that she looked a naked and miserable 
wreck forward. 

"Topmast looks to have been a rotten spar," 
said the carpenter, "to have gone in that fashioa 
Couldn't have been much of a strain considering 
the support of the shrouds. 'Twas a rotten stick." 

"All's rotten aloft aboard this ship, I've been 
telling yer," hooted Jeremy, thrusting in recklessly 
to the carpenter. " Rotten stores, rotten spars, rotten 
lanyards. Who wants knives for rotten lanyards ? " 

"Where's the captain?" said the negro, in an 
uneasy voice. 

" In his berth, wounded and insensible, floored by 
something from aloft," answered the steward. 

" I'll go and see how he is," said the little sailor. 

" What's to happen now ? " exclaimed one of the 
seamen. 

" I'm for getting away in the boats," said Jeremy. 
a No use to be found washing about here, to be fallen 
in with by a ship who'll receive the captain's yarn. 
You know how that works, bullies. Six weeks' im- 
prisonment." He paused, and then shrieked in accents 
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almost of madness, "I was his second mate, and 
he broke me, and sent me to live in the fok'sle, and I 
shall be brought up along with the rest of you before 
the magistrate as a fok'sle hand, and I, the son of a 
Baptist minister, the son of the Rev. William Liver, 
will be locked up for six weeks all for sailing in a 
ship whose crew ain't fit to carry her out, and whose 
rigging is as rotten as that fore-topmast there." He 
sprang about with well dissembled fury, receiving 
several kicks and a number of curses as he struck 
the men. 

" Durned if there ain't truth in what this here 
Jeremy says," exclaimed one of the seamen. "If 
we are took off by a passing vessel along with the 
capt'n, there'll be a dirty lock-up job at the end for 
all hands ; and so help me, bo'sun, I've had too much 
of it, furren and home, and want no more. But 
where's the land? Where are we? What part of 
the sea have we drove into ?" 

"Til find that out for yer," answered Jeremy 
hoarsely. " Can't somebody go below and get some- 
thing to drink for us men ? But I'll tell yer what, if 
we go the capt'n's left, for it'll be him as'll make 
the report ; and if he's to go, I'll stop hera" 

"Where's the lush kept?" asked one of the 
men. 

" I'll go below and draw you a can,* 9 answered the 
steward. 

" I'll go along with you," said Jeremy. 

" No, by thunder, you won't then," shouted the 
bo'sun. " It's to be a fair drink all round, ain't it ? 
And there never can be anything fair where you're 
concerned." 

The steward went below alona He found the 
little sailor in the cabin in the act of helping himself 
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to some sherry, a drop of which swung in a decanter 
on a tray. 

" What do they call this 'ere stuff?" said the little 
sailor. " It's bloomin' good." He smacked his lips. 
" I thought I'd better light this 'ere cabin lamp," he 
continued. " No good a-groping about after some- 
thing to drink in the dark" 

" Have you seen the capt'n ? " said the steward. 

* Why, I ain't looked in on him yet," answered the 
little seaman. 

He emptied his glass, clung an instant with his 
eyes to the decanter, then went with the steward to 
the captain's cabin. Heron lay just as the men had 
placed him. He was awake, he was conscious, his 
eyes were opea He started up when the two men 
entered, and getting on to the deck, reeled and 
clutched at the bunk stanchions for support He 
must have fallen but for the steward. The little sailor 
put a chair for him and he sat 

"What is all this about?" said ha "Where am 
I ? " And he rolled his eyes strangely over his cabin 
and fastened them with a curious frown of perplexity 
on the two men. 

A voice in the companion-hatch bawled, " When's 
that grog a-coming up ? " 

"Answer the capt'n's questions whilst I get the 
lush for the men," said the steward. 

" This 'ere ship's dismasted," said the little sailor. 
" You may not recollect it because you was knocked 
down and rendered insensible." 

" But what ship is she ? " said Heron, again and 
again brushing his hair from his brow as though to 
soothe some ache there. 

" Why, lor* bless me, the Atlantic, of course ; what 
other ship ? " 
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"Who commands hat*" said Heron in a km 



-Lor?" muttered the little sailor backing to the 
door. 

The captain stood up and looked round him, 
holding on. The little sailor thought he was mad, 
and he was anxious to secure his share of ram on 
deck, so he stepped oat and went up the companion- 
steps* not* however, before he had emptied the decanter 
of sherry in the cabin. The sailors stood in a group 
near the skylight They were drinking oat of 
pannikins which had been fetched from thefok'sle; 
Jeremy liver and Jackson lighted their pipes as the 
little sailor arrived. 

* Here, where's there a pannikin for me ? " shouted 
the little sailor. 

A tin mug such as seamen use was handed to 
him, and the steward turned some nun into it. 

* Tell yer what," said the little sailor, after swallow- 
ing a large moathfol of the fiery staff "The cap- 
tain's gone off his nut He don't know where he is 
He's just like a stranger come aboard, asking questions 
about the ship and what's happened." 

* If we're going away in the boat and he's gone 
daft, we can't leave him behind us," said the sailor 
who spoke with a cockney accent 

"We can do just what we please," snarled Jeremy, 
rounding upon die man with die heat of drink. "I'm 
the only navigator after the bally skipper. He's gone 
wrong, and so's of no use Now if you take him, 
you leave ma Ton shall find your way across the 
ocean as best you can: for understand this, we dont 
want to stop in the ship along with the captain, 
because if we should be taken off and the ^p^^ get 
well, which he's bound to do, we're in for six weeks of 
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quod on our arrival, not a ha'penny to take up, and 
our clothes lost. Ain't that so ? " he howled, 

" Well, we're all agreed," growled one or two voices. 

"But you can't leave a daft man alone in a dis- 
masted vessel," said the cockney sailor. 

" You shan't then — so you shan't," sneered Jeremy 
right into his face with hideous sarcasm. " You shall 
take that daft man into your boat, and you shall leave 
me, and I shall have the pleasure, when I'm taken off 
this ship, all very comfortable with my chest of clothes 
and all my belongings, of hearing on my arrival that 
you're locked up for six weeks, all hands of you — de- 
graded — dirty prisoners — mutineers." He spat on the 
deck, and extended his pannikin for another draught 
to the steward. 

"Why can't we send the captain adrift, with 
one or two that may be disposed to join him ? " said 
the negro. " I've got a plaguy dislike to open boats. 
This here ship's going to sit upright, and keep us 
warm, and feed and clothe us till something heaves 
in sight to take us off" 

Nobody seemed to heed the man. 

Suddenly the steward said in a low voice, " Isn't 
that the captain standing at the wheel there ? " As 
he spoke, the grey of dawn broke bleak as the lip of 
death, dim as the shadow of pale smoka The sea 
turned black, the stars seemed to crackle in the 
fierceness of their burning. Some large clouds sailed 
in the wind in strange shapes of boars and the heads 
of giants, and visionary structures of castles, all 
changing and re-shaping as you watched. The light 
brightened, the mutilated ship stole rolling grey out 
of the dusk. Now that the seamen looked, they 
could see it was Captain Heron who stood beside 
the wheel, at which was no other man. 
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It grew of a cold pale splendour quickly east- 
wards, and by it the seamen saw the captain 
cross to the starboard quarter and peer. It was 
then daylight, and the men went in a body to 
the rail to look. 

" What's that ? " called out the captain. 

He was uncovered, and was without a coat, yet 
exhibited no marks of blood, nor token of wound 
about his head and face. He was as grey in com- 
plexion as old age, and there was an aimless quickness 
and a degree of irresolution in his motions. 

" The main-mast, sir," called out the carpenter. 

" What is it doing there ? " said the captain. 

A Caliban laugh, low and shocking, shook through 
the rum moistened pipes of Jeremy Liver. 

"It went overboard in a lurch of the ship, sir, 
and made this mess of her," answered the carpenter, 
turning his back upon the captain and looking 
aloft. 

Also the captain looked, but clearly failed to 
understand. The long spars of the main, with all 
their yards across, and rigging shaking with the 
action of the sea, lay upon the starboard quarter of 
the Atlantic, twice her own length distant The 
small seas chasing the rounds of the swell, seethed 
like champagne amongst the gear, and shot in 
splendour to the risen sun from the rolling and 
heeling spars, as though exulting over a new toy. 
Aloft the ship looked beggared. It was strange in- 
deed that her fore-topmast should have gone in 
halves by the drag of the weight of the main-mast 
Either it had been sprung or it had been rotten 
just thera Jeremy looked like a thirsty dog at the 
men, and then at the captain. He was scarcely a 
creature to understand the demented condition. He 
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would probably regard a man sane until he at- 
tempted to dash his own brains out. 

All amidships the vessel looked wrecked with 
the fall of that lofty weight of mast Many feet of 
bulwark were smashed. The stump of mast that 
remained showed in a hideous grin of splinters, a 
mighty sheaf of fangs. The fok'sle rail, too, had 
been broken. Portions of the wreckage from aloft 
lay upon the deck, and the quarter-deck was here 
and there covered with raffle. The captain, with his 
hands behind him, and a face that would have been 
expressionless but for a look of bewilderment, not 
unmingled with gentleness, walked forward and 
stared at his crew. Some of them slunk away. 
They were frightened by his unnatural placid looks. 
A raving skipper, a captain full of curses and com- 
mands, flourishing a belaying-pin in one hand and 
a revolver in the other, such a master-mariner they 
could have understood on this, or a similar occasion, 
but they were alarmed by the ashy face, the soft 
looks, the strange questions of Heron. 

" What ship do you say this is, men ? " 

"Tell him it's the ole Peagwm? said the little 
sailor. "No use of tantalising his memory with 
tickling of it." 

" Are you her crew ? " Heron asked, accepting the 
speech of the little sailor as if it were an answer. 

"Ay, we're her crew, right enough," said the 
bo'sun, " and we're a-going to know it too." 

Heron stared at him steadfastly, but did not seem 
to understand. 

" Captain," said the steward, stepping up to him, 

"you've had a nasty knock over the head, and it's 

drove you a little abroad You're without your cap, 

sir, and you've got no coat on, and it's biting cold. 

s 
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Come along with me to your berth and lie down. A 
sleep might pull you together, and, anyhow, you can 
do no good here." 

He put his arm upon the captain's, and, sub- 
missively as a child, Heron stepped by his side and 
went below. 



CHAPTER XVL 

LITTLE LIZ. 

Morn on the Atlantic, and the sky is high, and 
beautiful with feathers of silver and pearl, and the 
flat sea ripples in silver, but the swell, like the hills 
is everlasting. 

One ship only in sight, and she seemingly an 
abandoned craft She has stumps of fore-mast and 
mizzen-mast standing; her main-mast has gone 
overboard; yonder afar it flashes with all its gear 
like a shoal of mackerel lifting through the ripple. 
This ship nevertheless rolls a shapely hull, and when 
a full-rigged ship, should be as fine a vessel of her 
class as ever breasted the billow. Has she not once 
been sighted since the crew left her that Tuesday 
monring, now four days ago? This Atlantic is a great 
highway. Ships and steamers pass over it in scores 
of courses. In four days' time many ships must have 
passed the Atlantic. And so they had ; some hull 
down, some within sight of bunting; but of what 
avail ? There was a man on board, but he was as one 
who is eyeless ; he saw. the ships and viewed them idly, 
and they passed on, holding her derelict and saying it 
was time the Government employed the Navy for the 
good of the nation by blowing up the likes of them 
there out of the road of regular traders. 

Morning on the Atlantic, and Heron was alone 

82 
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upon his wreck, basely and infamously abandoned 
whilst he slept or was below, mainly through the 
wickedness of Jeremy, who was swearing to the men 
that if they took Heron they must leave him, that if 
they took Heron they would be taking a dose of 
six weeks' imprisonment ashore with them. The 
turnpike scowbankers were very willingly influenced, 
and on the morning of Tuesday they got the big 
longboat over, provisioned her, stocked her with 
instruments of navigation, and by noon the boat 
was a gleam in the north-east All this while 
Heron slept or was below. 

When he awoke or aroused himself from the 
species of stupor he lay in, he passed into the cabin 
and his eye fell upon his canary, which scarcely had 
strength to stand upon its perch. He looked at it as 
if struggling with a sudden intention. Whatever 
that might have been, the soul-possessing impulse 
passed, and without further heeding the bird he 
gained the deck. 

He missed the men. The silence, the desolation 
of the deck shocked a perception of his loneliness 
into him. He ran about whistling and halloaing. He 
looked into the deck-houses, he called down the fore- 
castle hatch. He saw that the longboat was gone. He 
then went slowly aft and sat down beside the wheel 
His perception had not power to hold out. Some 
piece of mechanism in the clock-work of his brain 
had been injured by the topgallant-high blow which 
had levelled him. He was not an idiot ; he had his 
memory to a degree ; he could speak ; but he wanted 
some power to compel him into the exertion of his 
faculties and functions and senses, and being alone, he 
lapsed and mooned, found food and drink when he 
was hungry and thirsty, and walked about the decks 
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like one in a dream, as though he should put his 
finger to his brow and whisper, " What is it ? " 

When the night came, he went with habit to his 
bed and slept, and so passed the days, and this fourth 
day, this morning of brilliant ripple and feathered 
heaven found Joyce's canary dead in its cage, and 
Heron munching a sea-biscuit whilst he leaned over 
the rail, watching a little point of light upon the 
water. It had been visible to him for above an hour, 
and he was attracted by it In his mooning way he 
wondered what it could be. It never occurred to him 
that it could prove nothing else but a ship's canvas. 
The star-like object grew upon the ripple, and swelled 
into the proportions of an open boat, with an un- 
attended lug-sail flowing. Heron looked at his decks 
and appeared to recollect his own longboat He did 
not, however, think of fetching a telescope ; he would 
not have found one, for the crew had taken it away 
with them along with other articles belonging to the 
ship. It was clear, however, that the helm of the 
boat was fixed amidships, or certainly she could never 
have pursued the arrowy course she made before 
the wind. The sheet of her lug-sail languidly 
puffed out and darkened in, and there was no 
head visible above the line of gunwale. 

Nevertheless she was heading as direct for the ship 
as though she were being steered for her. Are there 
angels at sea ? Do they sit invisible in the open boat? 
Is it their soft chorusing the dying seaman hears when 
he smiles with rapture ? Is it they who bring the 
parched and starving mariner to a land of nuts and 
sweet water ? 

Some spirit hand was steering that boat Heron 
gazed at her in a lethargic way. He had nothing to 
do. He had nothing much to think o£ He was in a 
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situation of mind in which he could not account for 
anything. He wondered if the boat would exactly 
hit the ship, or miss her by her own length. 

It was high noon; the sun was shining very 
brightly and cheerfully upon the waters, and a 
funnel was gliding along the edge of the south-east 
line of sea, leaving a long smear of smoke in the 
north. The boat was approaching. She so sat 
as to hit the starboard bow of the Atlantic. She 
did so, and her mast fouling the cat-head, 
cleared it, then fouled a mass of wreckage of fore- 
t'gallant-yard and other raffle over the side, and thus 
arrested she sheered in, and floated quietly, with 
the ripples of the sea making a music of harp wires 
about her. 

Heron walked forward slowly, and when he came 
abreast of the boat he looked down, and then saw 
what she contained. Two seamen were in the bottom 
of her. Both had their faces upturned, and both 
seemed dead. In the clasp of the aftermost man, 
on top of him, lay a little girL Her head rested 
upon his throat, her feet between his legs. The boat 
looked as if she had been some days adrift She 
was painted a bright blue outside, with some look as 
of having suffered from fire just about the bows. 
The name, " Circassian, London," was painted inside 
her. 

Now what did the poor mooning man mean to 
do ? He overhung the rail, and seemed fascinated 
by the appearance of the child. Without taking 
thought, he got over the side and, catching hold of 
the mast of the boat, dropped into her. Had she 
been freed by the motion he gave her, Heron prob- 
ably would have been a doomed man. It fe im- 
possible to say that he would have known what to 
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do if the sail had then blown the boat clear of the 
ship. She was without water and without provisions. 

Heron knelt to the child, turned it in the embrace 
of the man's arm, and the child's lips, coated with 
froth, moved, and its eyelids dimly stirred. Heron 
now seems to have shown some wit. Cutting off a 
long end of rope, he bound the child to his back, 
grasped the mast, seized the raffle whence he had 
descended, and in a minute with a sailor's agility 
was safe on deck. 

He did not look at the two men. He did not 
pause to consider that they might be as this child 
was, perishing for water and food ; but he seemed to 
divine this in the case of the child ; for unstrapping 
her, he laid her down beside the scuttle-butt, with 
his jacket for a pillow, then dropped the dipper 
into the cask, and poured a little cold water into 
the whitened lips. At first none went down. She 
moaned feebly. Then she opened her eyes and bit 
at the can in a little fury, and tried to drink again, 
and this time she succeeded. 

Oh, the heavenly look of pleasure that lighted 
up that pale little face as she lay back on the 
jacket! Heron had half a biscuit in his pocket 
It was under her head. His wits seemed to keep 
him company in this child's presence, for straight- 
way he rushed below and returned with some 
white biscuits, which he had observed in the 
pantry whilst sauntering about the cabin. He 
raised the child's head and fed her, and the child 
bit with the quick stroke of famine. He gave her 
all the biscuit he had brought, then more water, 
and now observing that she closed her eyes, he 
carried her below and laid her upon a cushioned 
locker, where she slept instantly. 
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He stood viewing her. She was a child very 
meanly dressed. She had a little broken straw hat 
upon her head, and her stockings were coarse and 
darned, and her boots old She was very white and 
sickly as though from years of want of nourish- 
ment, otherwise she was not uncomely: hair fairly 
plentiful, expression of face soft and pleasant 

" What brings her here ? " thought Heron. " Per- 
haps she has been sent to help me out of my 
difficulties. I'll feed her, and we'll be friends 
What's her age? Is she old enough to have any 
ideas? She may enable me to recover some matters 
which have passed out of my mind." 

He sat down, and for an hour watched her over 
his folded arms, himself almost as motionless as the 
little sleeper. Then he felt hungry and roamed very 
softly in search of some dinner. The pantry was 
fairly well stocked with tinned meats and white 
biscuits and a few other delicacies of pickles and 
jams, which he had laid in for his own use. The 
men had found all they wanted in the after-hold, 
particularly some beer and rum, which had been 
shipped as a consignment, and were not therefore 
in the steward's charge or knowledge. 

When he had fed himself, he came again to the 
child, looking with touching earnestness at her, then 
bowed his head to catch the noise of her breathing. 
These were signs of pieces of intellect at large, more 
or less briskly in motion : but all the same, for want 
of mind in Heron, the canary lay dead on its side in 
its cage. 

He went on deck and started on seeing a sail in 
sight close to. " Another boat ! " thought he, " and 
perhaps another little girl." 

He was wrong. It was the boat of the Circassian, 
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that in a small puff of air had slewed her stern and 
cleared her halliards. She drove past softly, stern 
foremost, with her freight very quiet in her. Then 
the main-brace bumpkin caught her mast like a 
friendly finger and eased her off so as to put her stem 
on, and now Heron watched her sliding away before 
the wind, satisfied, since this ship was not her des- 
tination, that she had no cargo- for him in the 
shape of little girls. 

But what boat was she ? What ship had launched 
her? He looked over the side, and then a corner 
of mind helped him. 

" Oh, to be sure," cried the poor fellow aloud, 
smiling pleasantly ; and he drew his breath gratefully 
as a man will, in whom the idea, the memory leaps 
into light after the mind has long laboured to strike 
it from the blackness. 

For the rest of the day, Heron wandered about 
the ship. He found a pleasure in leaning over the 
taffrail, and watching the crystal splendours which 
played with the rippling of the seas all about the 
long main-mast that hung clear in view. The boat, 
going before the wind, had soon melted out of reach 
of his vision, and all around there was nothing to look 
at but the flat and streaming waters of the ocean, with 
their under-heave of swell for which the straining and 
grinding of the ship in her light measures seemed 
to find the articulate groans it sought. Wonderful 
weather for the Atlantic ocean ! Some sailors swear 
it never ceases to blow at sea. They do mean the 
sea-side. For days, which harden the pensive 
thoughts of the mariner into maledictions, will the 
ocean stretch her huge breast oil-smooth, labouring 
very slowly, for little Cupids called cats'-paws to tickla 
These Cupids will not come to the mariner's whistle. 
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They shimmer afar and near, but the sailor cannot 
court them to his wet finger. 

The child slept right through the afternoon. In 
the evening about sunset she awoke, and Heron, when 
he entered the cabin, found her sitting up with her 
hat on her lap and her hair all wild about her head. 

" I am thirsty," said she. 

"Right," cried Heron, and he poured some cold 
water into a tumbler and gave it to her. 

She drank it as though the fever of the days in 
the boat lay still unquenched in the throat 

" I am hungry," she then said. 

* Right," exclaimed Heron with a sort of imbecile 
glee, and he went into the pantry and put some jam 
and biscuit on a plate and placed it on her knees. He 
had been four days alone, and his instinct, if not his 
senses, was beginning to know and to fear solitude 
— the solitude of the deep— of the eternal girdle that 
washes flawless to the stars, the loneliness of the 
heavens by day, and of the moon-lit hours by night. 
Something within him rejoiced in the coming of this 
little creature. 

Whilst she ate she eyed him with the strenuous 
gaze of youth. Then she said — 

" Where are the men ? " 

" What men ? " said ha 

"The men that was with me in the boat," she 
answered. 

"They have sailed away in search of another 
ship," answered Heron blandly. 

She ate in silence, perhaps not understanding him. 
He struggled with his wits a little, with his head on 
one side, slightly smiling. With what grief would 
Joyce have beheld her sailor then! Not that his 
manliness was gone from him : there was the same old 
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easiness of motion, the same free and careless swing ; 
only it was, there had come into his face an ex- 
pression that robbed it of his archness and acuteness, 
and merry heedless glance of eye. He looked like 
one who was in want of something of imperious 
moment to his being (as he might hold), and he 
behaved as if he was in search of it when he 
wandered about the decks, or hung over the side. 

" Are you tired still, little girl ? " said he. 

" No, I am nicely. Are we to sit in the dark ? * 
answered the child. 

" Why, that's a good idea," said Heron, to whom 
the lighting of the cabin had certainly not sug- 
gested itself on the previous nights. 

He easily found a box of matches in the pantry, 
and being on the scent of the thing, as easily knew 
what to do, and in a minute the lamp shone brightly 
over the table. That was evidently it Heron 
wanted the scent of things, and perhaps this common 
little emigrant girl might be useful to him in leading 
the way and taking the right turnings. He sat down 
beside her again and she fixed her eyes upon the 
glowing lightf P 

"What's your name?" he asked. 

" Lizzie Collins," she answered. " Mother called 
me little Liz. Mother's dead. She drownded herself 
Oh, she jumped into the sea from the big ship, before 
the fire. Wasn't it dreadful ? " 

Here she rolled her eyes up at Heron, with her 
poor little face withered into an expression of pre- 
cocious grief No tears flowed, but she gazed up at 
Heron, precocious in sorrow. 

" What fire are you speaking of? " said Heron. 

" The fire that burnt up the big ship that we was 
in/' answered the girL 
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" How long ago was that ?" 

She thought, and said, "I don't know. I was 
throwed into the boat and caught by a man, and the 
boat slided away from the ship that was all alight. 
Only two men and me, and there was crowds in the 
ship." 

"Some blunder," said Heron. "Who threw you 
into the boat ? " 

" A man. He said ' Look out for this child,' and let 
me drop. Oh it was funny and whizzing while I was 
in the air," exclaimed the child, crossing her lean 
hands upon her lean breast " I was caught, and the 
man that dropped me was a-coming too, but they 
shoved the boat away." 

" Did you see no more of the other boats ? " said 
Heron. 

"It was night time and outside the fire it was 
black. There was ships about, but we was alone in 
the morning." 

" A brace of stewards," said Heron, " bungling with 
fright, and the blood in their veins pumps in madness 
at the red sight, and roaring sound of flames, and 
horrible cry of fire, but — but — " he lost the thread of 
his speech, and fixed his eyes with a smile on 
the girl. 

" They saved my life," said the girl. " Was they 
dead, sir ? " 

"You should have told me to find out, but it 
would have been too late — too late, the boat had 
drifted away," answered Heron, talking to this girl as 
if she was a woman. The child yawned violently, 
lifting her hand to conceal her mouth. 

" Am I to sleep on this bed, sir ? " she asked. 

" You shall sleep in a proper bed when you like. 
There, you give me an idea," said the poor fellow. 
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He stepped into the cabin adjoining his own. It 
contained a bunk with a tossed blanket in it and a 
bolster. He stood looking and considering, but his 
thoughts fell from the things he fastened them upon 
like postage stamps for lack of gum. He returned to 
the child and said — 

* Are you sleepy ? " 

" I could sleep if I was in bed," she said — " I could 
sleep anywhere," she cried, and you saw nature catch- 
ing hold of her, spite of her just now saying that she 
was not sleepy, and casting her head aslant, and strok- 
ing down the tired eyelid with invisible finger. 

Heron took her in his arms and walked with her 
to the cabin and laid her on the mattress. 

" I'll take off your boots," said he. 

The cabin lamp made very little light in this 
berth ; in any case Heron was not in that condition of 
mind in which a man notices whether a pair of boots 
are old or new. He covered her with a blanket, and 
then went away for a biscuit, which he sought to 
insert into her hand : it was nerveless, for little Liz 
was again asleep. 

Had he been alone he would have gone to bed. 
He was excited, and there was a sort of process 
of marvelling going on his mind. The name of 
Lizzie Collins had vaguely associated itself with some 
dim shapes of memory ; determinable objects began to 
grow and move in the dusk of his mind ; he stood at 
the table for a full half-hour with the eyes of his soul 
fixed upon the scene of Downs with their plenty of 
colour, and small frothing billows, and tall ships curt- 
seying to their cables. " She has been sent to help 
me," he thought, and after making a small supper he 
went on deck, not with any sailorly idea of taking a 
last look round, but merely because he was excited 
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His mind was astir with shapes. He did not choose to 
go to bed. Save for the sheen of the cabin lamp upon 
the skylight, the ship lay in blackness. A dangerous 
object for a populous highway. The wind had shifted* 
the weather had changed. Heron's experienced eyes 
took in the signs, but his brain refused to concoct 
them into ideas. A top-gallant breeze was blowing 
out of the south-east, and a fresh sea was beginning 
to run. The loose scud flew scaling off the stars. Low 
down upon the sea the night was deepened by a dye 
of cloud. About a mile off a steamer was passing 
right on the bows of the Atlantic. She loomed a 
large dusky mass with one red eye, and a bright eye 
hovering. She moved slowly, and Heron watched 
her pass. 

It is strange that his spirit as a seaman should not 
have been galled by this profitless unrest His ship 
wagged under him, drearily ticked to the time of the 
pendulum sea. Something yearning sounded in the 
lift of her sides as the white water streamed hissing 
back from her. It was the half-strangled cry of the 
sentient fabric for life and liberty, for the life of the 
wild wind blowing, for jthe liberty of canvas climbing 
heaven-ward. Ships will speak when men cannot 

Heron walked about thinking, never very sensibly, 
indeed on the whole rather foolishly. Often he would 
press his brow and stare straight up into that mouth 
of heaven which the truck of his main-mast had 
formerly pierced. 

" There were three masts/ quoth he ; but he had 
said that over and over again, and the long spars that 
he admired flashing out astern in the day he had not 
known as his own. 

A tongue of red moon crawled up out of the 
clouds in the east, and threw a face of storm upon the 
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night Whilst Heron watched listlessly that solemn 
coloured bulk of light it was eclipsed by the canvas of 
a ship. Surely this wreck would not remain long 
unvisited in so frequented a sea-road. It is the 
pleasure of the mariner, however, to report rather than 
board the derelict A log entry is easier than a visit 
" Passed a ship of a thousand tons, painted black. 
Starboard bulwark smashed. Boats hanging in davits. 
Longboat apparently gone. Main-mast gone," and so 
on. A telescope tells the story while the ship steams 
on. Time is time at sea, but the gentleman who 
makes the entry is invariably convinced that the 
wreck is a danger to navigation, by saying which he 
feels he has done his duty. 

Heron yawned, shivered, looked again at the moon, 
then went slowly below to bed. 

In the morning when he awoke, his eyes rested 
upon the figure of the child. She was holding on to 
the side of his bunk. There was a vast motion 
throughout the ship. It was clearly blowing a fresh 
gale, and the fabric was drenching herself in the 
hollows with enormous and staggering shocks of 
recovery. Heron threw off his blanket, jumped up 
and felt through the ship into the sea that was 
running. 

" How kng have you been here ? " said he. 

" Ever so long," said the child. " Oh, wouldn't a 
cup of hot bren' milk be nice ? " 

"Milk?" said Heron. "You'll get no milk at 
sea." 

He clapped her into his bunk, lest she should 
fall. 

k< Have you washed yourself ? " 

" Ain't seen no water," answered the child. 

He said, " Sit you there whilst I fetch some water. 
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And what did you say just now about hot milk ? . . . 
Hot milk. That's like hot tea. Could we get some 
hot tea ? It would be good with biscuits and jam. 
You have given me an idea, Keep seated or you'll 
be killed." 

The child stared after him as he went out. He 
was the most beautiful person, she thought, she had 
ever seen. How unlike her dada, with that flaming 
beard of his, which would sometimes make her dribble 
when she watched him talking to her mother. She 
bfcgan to cry silently. She had grieved with preter- 
natural secrecy ever since they told her her mother 
had drowned herself. Now and again sobs shook her, 
but her grief was that of the child who has been 
made self-contained by poverty, by her fear of her 
father, by her mother's insensibility and selfishness. 
Ay, people can be selfish, even on three or four shillings 
a week, but the most selfish act of Lizzie Collins's life 
was her suicide, and her leaving yonder unhappy 
little wretch to confront a world that wants nothing 
in the way of old boots and darned stockings. 

Heron went on deck. He thought his mind was 
beginning to brighten, and he smiled, well pleased as he 
surveyed the scene of glad gale and foaming ocean — a 
magnificent picture — of clear living wind striking the 
rushing slopes in a thousand bugle notes; the torn 
sky flew over the jagged fore-topmast. The dance of 
the ship was wild but buoyant. She had taken up her 
own position and was comfortable, and she leaped the 
snow that broke under her bows in hills, falling away 
down the freckled rush, then coming back with a jerk 
that raised a roar as of artillery amongst the spare 
booms over the galley. 

Close aboard, almost within musket-shot, a large 
barque with painted ports was passing. She was 
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running under single-reefed topsails. The brine rose 
in sunshine to her hawse-pipe to her solemn falls. 
A group of figures stood on her short poop, staring 
with all their might Heron blandly waved his. 
hand, and a man in a sugar-loaf hat waved in 
return, then turned his back and crossed the deck 
as a hint that nothing more was to be expected. 
"Bordeaux" was painted on the stern that that 
barque crushed into the yeast. She pitched in 
thunder past, and when she was a mile away, 
Heron took a bucket from the rack and dropped 
it over the side. 

He carried the water into the cabin and gave the 
girl a towel, and the child, on little staggering legs, 
wildly cleansed and swept her face. 

"Here," says Heron after watching her, "your 
hair's rough. Come here, and I'll brush it out" 

He plied the brush with a gentle hand, sitting in 
his bunk whilst she stood at his knees, and she could 
scarcely remove her eyes from his face, so angelically 
beautiful and good did she think him. Nobody had 
ever before been kind to her as this man. What 
would mother think could she see this beautiful 
gentleman brushing little Liz's hair ? 

" Right you are now," said Heron, " and I want you 
to give me some ideas." 

* Shan't we have some nice 'ot tea ? " 

" I cannot manage the galley fire in this weather," 
said Heron gravely. " Well drink some wine and water 
and we'll eat cheese and jam and biscuit, and if that 
isn't good enough — what's your name again ? " 

" Father used to call me little Liz. Mother's name 
was Lizzie — Lizzie Collins," answered the child, 
straining impatient eyes towards the cabin. She 
wanted some breakfast 
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" I ought to know something about Lizzie Collins," 
said Heron. " Who was she, I wonder ? And how in 
saints has she got herself into my mind ? I want to 
know other and usefuller things. Why am I here ? " 

" Don't you know that ? " cried the child. 

" Why am I here, I ask ? " said Heron blandly. 

" Because you was left/' responded the little girL 

« By whom ? " 

"By all the peoplea They thought this ship 
sinking and they left you behind. Many peoples was 
left in the Circassian and got burnt There was 
no boats for them all, the two men said. Please may 
we have something to eat now ? " 

They went into the cabin, the child keeping a 
tight hold of Heron's coat till she reached the table, 
where she got upon a chair and earnestly waited. 
Heron collected a meal, and whilst they munched, 
he began to ask question. 

" When did you sail from England ? " 

" I don't know. I forget the days." 

"Where did you live before you sailed from 
England?" 

"At Canterbury, which is in Kent ; but mother's 
home is Deal. Grandfather was a postman." 

When she said this, she put her hand into her lean 
chest and pulled out an old leather purse. She opened 
it, first taking care to fill her mouth, and drew out a 
piece of folded paper. She gave it to Heron, who 
straightway read aloud. 

The address was some low street in WhitechapeL 

" In case anything should happen to me, as I do 
not trust the man who betrayed me, and has done 
nothing but make me promises since, I put this down 
in plain writing before sailing, so that it may be found 
round my child's neck. My name is Lizzie Collins. 
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I am a native of Deal, and an orphan. I fell in with a 
man named Jeremy Liver and he took advantage of 
my friendlessness. He is the son of Mr. Liver of the 
Baptist Chapel After leaving me almost to starve he 
has paid for berths for me and his child, little Liz, in 
the Circassian, an emigrant ship. He goes chief mate 
in her, and he solemnly swears he will many me on 
our arrival in New South Wales, and settle down with 
me and the child there. I hope he will keep his word. 
I write because I fear him. — Lizzie Collins." 

Heron arched his brows at this document and 
read it three or four times over. 

" Jeremy Liver," says he ; "is he your father ? " 

"Mother called him Collins, and his name is 
Liver also," answered the little girL 

" Now I knew a Jeremy liver," cried Heron, with 
his face full of blood, and letting his fist fall heavily 
on the table. " He walks into my head and I see 
him, and know him. He sailed with me .... by 
heaven, it's coming. A short man with a red beard, 
and little uneasy eyes, and a sort of cousin of 
Joyce — Joyce " 

He got up thoroughly bewildered and frightened 
by this sudden rapid inflow, and stood swaying in 
front of the birdcage. 

" Joyce ! " he muttered. * Joyce ! n 

He repeated this name softly several times, then 
took the dead bird out and held it as though weighing 
it, and the child on seeing it gave a cry, saying, 
"It's dead." 

He went up the steps with his mind as heavily 
in labour as his ship, and threw the dead bird 
overboard, then returning, he sat him close beside 
the child and said — 

" I want ideas. Talk to ma" 
t2 
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" What shall I say ? " cried the child with that 
whine you'll hear in vulgarity alarmed, whether in 
young or old. 

" Did you ever hear the name of Joyce ? " 

"Yes, sir. Miss Joyce Whittaker, of Deal 
Mother was often a-quarrelling with father about 
her when they met" 

"Joyce Whittaker!" he whistled soft and low 
trying to connect the name. 

" Had enough to eat? " said he. 

" Yes thank you, sir." 

"You can go on eating as long as you like. 
Ask me questions." 

The child took a biscuit and whilst she spread 
some marmalade upon it, she said — 

"What are we stopping 'ere for? Why don't 
us go 'ome?" 

" Why," answered Heron with a silly smile, " how 
are we to get away? I want to know," he then 
exclaimed, with great agitation and looking now 
with so much sternness at the child that she was 
too frightened to eat, "I want to know," said he, 
letting fall his fist again upon the table, "why it 
is I'm here ? Why it is you're here ? What's 
happened that's concerned me, but that I can't 
catch a hold of? Ask me some questions." 

He smiled at her now, and she began to eat again. 

"Are we alius going to stop 'ere?" she ex- 
claimed. "I'd like a run in the green fields. Oh, 
this tires me ; " and she let her head fall, first on 
one side, then on the other, in unison with the 
violent rolling of the ship, making up a strange 
woebegone face, by knitting the flesh all about 
her eyes, and projecting her lips, grey for lack of 
blood. 
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Heron folded his arms and gazed at her stead- 
fastly. He then said — 

"Look here, little girl, I think you have given 
me an idea. Why should we stop here? Home 
must be more comfortable than this ship. Where 
is home ? Is it Deal, d'ye say ? " 

"Mother belonged to Deal and so does Miss 
Joyce Whittaker," answered the child 

"Ha ! " cried Heron, with a sort of gasp. " Then, 
for the sake of that name, well call Deal our 
home, and presently when I've lighted a pipe, 
you shall ask me how we're going to carry this 
ship there." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A TOW. 

The tail of the grey and thunderous afternoon gave 
in a vast wet sunset that lighted up half the sky 
with purple, and soon after that splendour had 
broken out of the west, the wind sank, the sea 
flattened, and the moon rose upon a quiet breast 
of ocean, still softly straining as though in dreams. 

But in all those hours of storm, no useful ideas 
had visited Heron. The little girl had asked 
questions. He had read afresh the paper in her 
purse. The word Deal, without carrying much 
meaning with it, was a distinct idea as regards 
its indication of home. Nevertheless, Heron at sun- 
set was as remote from all conception of how to 
get home, and what was to be done, as he had been 
at sunrise. 

The night passed. The child slept soundly. So 
did Heron. A man who is not troubled with ideas 
should sleep welL The cabbage, that is supposed to 
be the most soulless of all things, sleeps the soundest 
of all the vegetable tribe. There are many human 
cabbages ashore and afloat, and Heron had been 
mysteriously knocked into one of them by the fall of 
a spar supplementing the ghastly revelation of 
Mr. Bergh's figure at the lee main shrouds. 

He was awakened by a sound of voices, the voices 
of strongmen. He started out of his bunk, pulled on 
his boots and jacket and looked through his door into 
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the cabin. He saw two hairy sailors standing at the 
table, staring with an air of curiosity around them. 

Another man, a smooth-faced person dressed as a 
mate, came down the companion steps as Heron 
looked forth. 

« She ain't abandoned, sir," said one of the hairy 
men, pointing to Heron. 

The smooth-faced man came right down into the 
cabin, and after looking at Heron a moment, 
"Your ship's in a pretty distressful plight, sir," 
said he. "But I suppose you know it's not been all 
foul weather with you ? By the great jumps ! " said 
he, turning to his two men, "if someone hasn't 
passed his knife over the lanyards of the port 
main-shrouds, so that the mast has gone clean by 
the board." 

" Done out of malice, d'yer think, sir, or to right 
the ship ? " asked one of the sailors. 

" Malice, for a million," replied the mate. Then 
turning to Heron, " Pray, sir," said he, " what report 
have you to give us ? " 

" That's just it," answered Heron. " I'm a little 
adrift Sometimes a big report glides up full of light 
Then when I think it's all right," said he, smiling, 
"it slides back, bearing everything with it as the 
recoiling surf strangles the beach it sweats upon. I 
believe I was injured." He put his hand to his head. 

" I think you can see how it is, sir," said one of 
the hairy sailors ; " the master of the ship, certain — bit 
of a looney, deserted by the crew. A good sound 
ship too," said he, looking round. 

As he spoke the child stepped out of her cabin. 
She stared eagerly at the men, who viewed her 
emaciated face and old clothes and boots for some 
moments in silenco. 
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" Are you the master of this ship, sir ? " said the 
mate, addressing Heron. 

* "I sometimes think I am," answered Heron, with 
a convulsive stroke of his fist through the air. 

"Depend upon it, you was, sir," said one of 
the seamen. "Was ye ever in charge of a little 
ship called the Mohican?" 

"Certainly I was!"* cried Heron, his face lighting 
up into an expression of pure gladness. 

" Then you lay alongside of us at Port Louis." 

" Like, like, very like indeed," cried Heron, smiling 
with delight. 

" Is that your daughter, sir ? " said the mate. 

"No, I ain't his daughter. My name is little Liz," 
answered the child, speaking out as if to help 
Heron. 

^ Where do you come from, then?" said the 
smooth-faced mate. 

"The ship caught fire," answered the child, 
" and I was saved in a boat, and this gentleman 
brought me in here, or I should be dead ! " 

* " No doubt of it," said Heron, who had listened 
intently. "There were two others. I don't think 
(hey were alive. The wind slung the boat clear of 
the ship, and she blew away." 

"What was the name of your ship, little girl?" 
said the mate. 

"The Circassian, sir," she replied. 

" An emigrant ship, warn't she ? " said one of the 
seamen. 

"We was filled up with men and women," re- 
sponded little Liz. 

"You was one of the emigrants, I allow," said 
the haky sailor, the proportions and character of 
whose ship might be judged by the familiar manner 
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in which he, as well as the other, talked before 
the mate and asked questions. 

"Got separated from father and mother, I 
suppose?" said the mate. 

"Father never came," answered the child, be- 
ginning to whine, "and mother drownded herself, 
before the fire." 

" Quite a little romance," said one of the hairy 
seamen in a deep voice. 

"I knew the Circassian. She was a fine ship," 
said the mate. 

" What will you drink ? " said Captain Heron. 

The seamen accepted a glass of rum apiece and 
the mate a glass of sherry. Heron brought this drink 
from the pantry along with a quantity of biscuit, 
and the little girl drew nigh and began to eat, saying, 
"Oh, I wish we had some 'ot tea*" 
- " Were you outward or homeward bound, sir, 
when this disaster befel you ? " said the mate. 

Heron looked at the child as though he hoped she 
would answer for him, then striking the table he cried 
with a sudden passion of grief—" Can't you see, sir, 
how 1 it is with me ? My mind's adrift I have been 
injured. There has been treachery, I think ; she has 
a name — in a purse on her breast — that child there 
-—the name Jeremy Liver's written upon it" 

" He's my dada," said the child. 

" He — he — now what do I want to say ?" exclaimed 
Heron, colouring like one in a frenzy in this struggle 
to shape his thoughts. ? He's in some way connected 
with this mischief— I think," he added slowly. 

"He's the dada who didn't join your ma? "said 
one of the sailors. 

"The captain'Il be wanting us aboard with our 
report," said the mate. " May I look at your papers ? 
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This is a fine ship ; I don't think my captain would 
like to abandon her." 

Heron, fully understanding him, took him into 
his cabin, and the mate read through the papers 
and looked through the ship's articles, and saw that 
the captain's name was Heron, and that Jeremy 
Liver had signed on as second officer. 

* Thanks, Captain Heron," said he, giving the poor 
fellow a cheerful bow; "111 go aboard and make 
my report I don't doubt well take you in tow. 
You're a good salvage job, and besides, you want to 
get home, don't you ? " 

He turned and went up the companion ladder, 
and the hairy seamen followed him, so too did Heron 
and the little girl climbed in his wake. 

It was a grey, cold, quiet morning with a flowing 
easterly swell and a gilding of light in the east, where 
the sun showed as in mist. Close upon the quarter 
of the Atlantic lay a small steamer of about a 
thousand tons, something from Madeira or the 
Canaries. She was long, and lean, and black, three 
masted. Her chimney and masts had a short rake 
aft A tall bridge spanned her breadth before her 
funnel, and on it the figure of a stout man, red as fire 
in the face, went up and down in involuntary see-saw. 
There was nothing beautiful to delight in her ; she 
was just a tramp, as they call them. She flashed no 
gleam, all was dulness, with the sobriety of the steam- 
lathe, the uniformity of the metal plate in every flat 
inspiration. You saw the genius of machinery in her — 
cold, mechanical, scientific, nothing to warm a single 
sense ; a tramp that in a gale would wash through it 
to the height of her bridge ; nothing visible but the 
pole compass, and the man at the wheel and a 
helmeted spray-dodger, who grips and curses, and 
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whispers to his heart with significance deeper than 
imprecation, " Don't I wish the owner was up here ! " 

When the fat red man on the bridge saw the 
smooth-faced man and the hairy" seamen make their 
appearance on the deck of the Atlantic, he flourished 
a fist like a topside of red beef, signalled to the 
engine-room, the propeller was revolved, and the long, 
gaunt, rolling steamer brought within easy reach 
of the ear. 

" She's not abandoned, sir/' said the mate. " She 
is the ship Atlantic, bound to the West Indies and 

other ports with " and here he gave the heads 

of the cargo, as he gathered them from the vessel's 
papers. 

"What made them cut away her main-mast?" 
called the fat red man. 

" There's a mystery in the whole of this job that'll 
want clearing up." 

" Have the crew abandoned her ? " 

" Ay, sir. In her longboat" 

" Who is that person I see by your side, holding 
the little girl by the hand ? " 

"He is Captain Heron, master of the ship/ 9 
answered the mate. 

Heron lifted his cap and bowed, and the see- 
sawing captain on the bridge answered with a flourish 
of his hand. 

" Seems too fine a vessel to let go adrift," said the 
red-faced man, running his eyes over the Atlantic and 
over such spars as she still up-reared. "Have you 
sounded her well ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Oh, get a cast Oh, get a cast and bear a hand, 
Mr. Jordan," cried the red-faced man with extreme 
impatience. 
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This was done, and something under two feet of 
water reported. " Well that's all right ! " shouted the 
red-faced man. "Stop a minute, Mr. Jordan/ 1 and he 
descended from the bridge and disappeared in the 
neighbourhood of the engine-room. 

Presently he came to the side with the engineer. 
Near him three or four greasy men stood looking 
over the rail at the Atlantic. There are always 
greasy men in steamboats, who lose no chance of 
leaning over the rail and staring. They make 
the most imbecile figures to be met with at sea, 
The captain began to talk to the engineer about the 
supply of coal, and they gazed continuously at the 
ship which, as she was practically a rich derelict, 
fascinated their sight They were both from the 
Tyne, and strange to relate on tolerably good terms. 
Having settled the matter of coal, they considered what 
canvas the vessel could set. She had half her fore- 
topmast standing, but the yard was gone, consequently 
she could set nothing on the bowsprit She carried, 
however, a large foresail which must help if wind 
came. Aft stood the mizzenmast to the height of 
the topmast cross-trees. The vessel carried no cross- 
jack, but a big spanker lay furled ready for setting. 

" We'll tow you ! " shouted the red-faced man to 
Heron. " Have you got a good tow-rope aboard ? " 

" There's a new hawser down in the fore-hatch,* 1 
answered Heron. 

The hairy seamen and mate went to the hatch 
and found the hawser. This recollection was a good 
sign for Heron. He felt proud. The poor fellow 
smiled as he looked round at the hairy seamen and 
the mate, and he chucked little {Liz under the chin, 
saying, with jerky jaunt of head, " It's coming right, 
little girl, I believe. Ay, it's coming right" 
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Now happened some manoeuvring which at the 
expiration of three -quarters -of- an -hour, and after 
much profane language hurled by the red-faced man 
at the ship, and retorted by the smooth-faced mate 
at the steamer, resulted in the connection of the two 
vessels by a long thick rope. The mate then sculled 
himself aboard the steamer, leaving the hairy seamen 
to steer the ship in alternate tricks. 

As sights would be taken from the bridge, Heron 
was not required, fortunately for the reckoning, to 
shoot the sun. 

" A vast of canvas for you and me to set, sir," said 
one of the hairy seamen to Heron. 

" There's no setting wanted just yet" 

" Good job tew. There she tows ! Why, they can't 
get eight out of her at full speed. What are they 
going to do with such a drogue over their stern ? " 

They had fired up in the engine-room. A long 
line of smoke was blackening over the sea : the hawser 
had risen to its bight, the propeller was in motion, 
and the Atlantic was homeward-bound. Yes, she was 
certainly being dragged : not very fast, but she threw 
the water from her bow and a lively ripple went 
floating off either quarter. She was a fine model, and 
was bound to slip easily to a light tension. 

The engineer came up to look. The captain on 
the bridge looked. Every face aboard the steamer 
was turned in the direction of the Atlantic. There 
was good money in the job, it was felt, if the weather 
would only let the steamer hang on. 

The child shrieked when she saw the water 
passing, and clapped her hands, and cried, " We are 
going 'ome!" 

"And I 'ope truly, sir, we are," said the hairy 
seaman. " Wouldn't you like the galley fire lighted, 
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sir? Tou both of you look as though something 
warm would do you good" 

And soon the galley chimney was throwing out 
a black line of smoke, and a little later on the 
atmosphere of the neighbourhood of the galley 
grew agreeable with rich combined smells of coffee 
and ham. 

Heron found the food in the cabin and carried it 
forward. He was delighted to be of use : delighted to 
discover that he could recollect what there was in 
the ship to eat, and where the things were stowed. 
The hairy seaman cooked a liberal breakfast, and they 
took it into the cabin and sat down to eat it, the one 
seaman at the wheel being look-out enough. 

The hairy seaman had no right to .descend to the 
cabin and eat with the master of the ship, but the 
state of Heron's mind levelled distinctions in- the 
sailor's opinion. The man could not have adjusted 
his moral perceptions to social proportions or pro- 
fessional ratings. Tis so ashore. You see a fine- 
looking gentleman acting with harmless craziness. 
He is well dressed, he has the true air of distinction, 
but nothing rescues him from the laughter and jokes 
of the common people as they watch him flourish his 
stick, or start, recoil, and act upon the pavement 

The hairy seaman seemed to consider himself 
fully entitled to sit with the captain. His beard and 
moustache were so thick that when he opened his 
mouth, the parted lips lay like a hole in a hedga 

" This is breakfasting like the aristocracy, sir, ain't 
it?" said he. "'Arf past ten. Lor', I suppose the 
aristocracy never think of breakfasting afore this 
hour." 

"They has tea carried up to their bedrooms," 
said the little girl 
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"Is she one of them?" exclaimed the seaman 
to Heron, with so great a grin that the child might 
have taken a header and vanished in it. 

11 I'm better than you are," cried the child " My 
dada's the son of a Baptist minister." 

* I ain't goin' to argue the point with you," said 
the man, plastering a biscuit with some salt butter. 
" This here having to go home again seems a bit of 
a pity, sir, on account of the loss of a mast, which 
looks to me to have been a foul job. Don't yer 
recollect giving the orders to cut away the rigging ? w 

" I recollect no weather to warrant it," answered 
Heron, who was making a good meal, and listening 
with the impassioned anxiety of a man in want of 
ideas. 

"Seems a queer sort of business tp me," con- 
tinued the man, chewing profoundly, and speaking 
thickly with his mouth foil " If this 'ere ship 
had been upon her beam ends, the orders never 
would have consarned the main-mast only. Who 
was your mate, sir ? " 

" My mate," echoed Heron. " My mate. Let me 
see now. A tall man, flabby. By heaven ! " he cried 
with exultation, " I have his face before me. Bergh ! " 
he cried, springing up. " Bergh !/' 

" And you don't recollect that he gave orders to 
cut away the mast ? " 

Heron shook his head and resumed his seat 

" You should not tease the gentleman by asking 
him questions," said the little girl " He doesn't like 
to be asked what he can't answer." 

" And who is a-teasin' of him ? " said the seaman. 
" Don't you think, missy," and here he bestowed several 
nods upon her, " that you'd better shove a-head with 
your breakfast, and thank God for being able to get 
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near the likes of such food ? Shipwreck's got to feed 
you, but it's not to make you sossy, little missy." 

The child began to cry. 

" There it is," groaned the seaman to Heron, with a 
face of disgust, whilst he levelled the sharp of his 
hand at the little crumpled face, " you don't need to 
ask beyond that for her quality. She sosses a man 
and then she cries. That's the trick of the alleys 
where cabbage ends is knocking about, and ladies are 
pulling of one another's hair. Not in them parts 
where they lies abed whilst tea is taken up to them at 
half-past ten," he added, with a sarcastic leer at poor 
little Liz, who shrunk 

Then, observing that Heron listened with an air 
of bland attention, but an expression of indecision, 
he said : " Where might be your 'ome, sir ? " 

."I connect the word entirely," answered Heron, 
" with the town of DeaL" 

" But d'yer know it's Deal ? " said the hairy sea- 
man, with an instant's passage of pity. " If so be as 
England's your native country — which I allow — then, 
though it's a little place, it's got a vast of towns." 

" Deal's his 'ome," said the child, " because Joyce 
Whittaker lives there, and the gentleman knows her." 

"Who might Joyce Whittaker be?" said the 
seaman. 

Heron looked at the girl, who answered, "A 
lady, sir." 

" 'Ow's that a-going to make Deal Capt'n Heron's 
'ome?" grumbled the seaman, with a surly laugh. 
" Anyway, sir, first job is to get yourself put ashore 
in England, and you'll not find 'ome fur offi" He 
rose, saying, "I'll go and relieve my mate, sir, and 
send him down for a bite." 

A minute later the second hairy seaman pre- 
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sented himsel£ They were equally hairy, but alike 
only in that He that was just arrived had a great 
hooked nose bending over a raven fall, steady eyes, 
black hair curling upon his collar. The other was 
sandy, and the little nose he had was lost in hair. 
The hook-nosed man gave a bow, and said he " hoped 
as how he wasn't intruding." 

"Sit down and get your breakfast/- said Heron. 
" Are we making good progress ? " 

"Oh, she's a-dragging of her, sir," answered the 
man, putting his hair behind his ears, and beginning 
to help himself to a plateful of fried ham, whilst he 
asked the little girl to give him a cup of coffee. In 
silence he fell to, and ate like a dog, looking about 
him as he chewed. Then, hid first hunger being 
appeased, he was willing to talk. 

"It'll be watch and watch with us, I suppose, 
sir ? There wants three men for the wheel ; I can't 
stand a two hours' trick, turn and turn about, not 
if we was a galleon up to the hatches with gold and 
silver." 

" I'll stand a trick," said Heron. " Are you short- 
handed in your steamer, that they send two men 
only to help this big hulk along in chase ? " 

The seaman felt the commander in this question 
—felt it the more, perhaps, as sitting at his table. 

"We are only four sailors aboard the steamer," 
he answered with some deference. " Tothers would 
be in the way of a seaman: they belongs to the 
engine-room ; and the captain'll find it a job to steer 
his ship as it is, with us two men here." 

"I'll stand a trick," repeated Heron. "Let me 
see." He stood up, closed his eyes, and postured as 
though he grasped the spokes of a wheel "Port," 
he muttered to himself; then "Starboard." 
u 
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His motions were correct Nevertheless, the sea- 
man eyed him very doubtfully. 

- Well try you by daylight, sir, if you're willing," 
said ha "'Tis a long night, and if there comes a 
head sea 'tis ticklish work following in the wake 
of a pulling steamer. You'll want to keep her light 
on a fair line and listen for hails." 

" I thank you/' exclaimed Heron, with a dignified 
gesture of his arm, and a cold smile of reproof. 
" Finish your breakfast I am going on deck to see 
what way we are making." 

He went up the ladder, and little Liz climbed 
up after him. It was a hard, grey Atlantic day, and 
a breeze curled the brine right ahead. The water 
sheeted in steel to the horizon, and was broken by 
several gleams of ships' canvas ; and about two miles 
distant a large steamer was passing, heading west- 
wards. Heron and the child walked on to the fore- 
castle, and stood looking at the steamer ahead towing 
the ship. She looked as long and lean as a plank, 
yet the strain caused the bight of the hawser to hiss 
as it cut through the salt, feathering gaily ; and when 
Heron peered over the bow, he saw white water 
breaking from the stem, and foam-bells, and foam- 
clouds, and scintillant glances of froth running away 
aft with something of briskness. 

" Good," said he, standing tall on the fok'sle-head. 
" This is going home." 

The hook-nosed man relieved the wheel, and the 
other seaman came forward to Heron. The mate was 
on the bridge of the steamer pacing to and fro, and 
now and again you might see a figure moving about 
the funnel casing, otherwise she seemed as thinly 
populated as the ship she towed. 

" She ain't doing so badly arter all, sir," said the 
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seaman, cutting up some plug tobacco into a tarry 
hollow palm. " We've got about a eight hundred mile 
drag, and if the weather leaves us at this, it won't be 
long, young woman," said he, addressing the child, 
" before your eyes is regaled with the sight of your 
native land." 

" Is that man steering us to Deal ? " asked little 
Liz. " 'Cause if he ain't we shan't be going 'ome." 

"D'yer say that Deal is your 'ome?" said the 
sailor. 

" It was my mother's 'ome," answered the child, 
" and father lives there." 

" Him that forgot to jine ma," said the sailor, 
with an ugly sarcastic laugh. " What sort of a town 
is Deal?" 

" It's got a beach, and the water foams along it, and 
that's what I can remember, for I was taken to live at 
Canterbury when I was very little," the child answered, 
slipping her hand into Heron's as if for protection, and 
looking up at him with her precocious face of sorrow. 

"I've good reason to believe/' said Heron, with 
some haughtiness, " that the little girl's right in saying 
that Deal is my home, and I hope you have no objec- 
tion to my believing so, and to the master of your 
vessel towing us straight to the Downs." 

"No objection, sir/' answered the sailor, widely 
grinning, and looking aft at his companion, as though 
regretting he could not involve him in the exquisite 
humour of this point "Why, I'm only a common 
sailor man, but I should be sorry for you to be thrown 
off your course by this 'ere little girL She finds yer a 
bit abroad, and, as if she was a growed up wtanan, 
coolly takes charge of yer, obliges yer to believe that 
Deal's yer 'ome " 

" I don't oblige him," shrieked the child, stamping 
u2 
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the best Why isn't he to be trusted? What do 
they mean to do ? " 

They were just then taking sights on the bridge 
of the steamer. A few minutes later the ship was 
hailed. 

"We are going to slow down to speak you. 
Is that the master steering ? " bawled the red-faced 
captain from the bridge. 

The hook-nosed man, with the alacrity of a man- 
of-war's man, sprang on to the rail and roared out, 
"Ay, sir!" 

" Tell him to port his helm by a few spokes, whilst 
we slow down." 

The two seamen were anxious to see whether 
Heron would understand the order, and the ginger- 
bearded man called aft — 

" Wheel, there ! " 

"Halloa!" 

" The steamer's going to slow down to speak us. 
Will you port your helm by a few spokes ? " 

"Port it is," answered Heron, who immediately 
put his helm to starboard. 

This had been unobserved by the seamen, who, 
after singing out, had run into the ship's head to 
observe the manoeuvring of the steamer. The ship's 
way was about five knots, and she was a large dead 
weight of one thousand tons burthen. The steamer, 
supposing she would port her helm, had starboarded, 
so that the Atlantic might range at a safe and com- 
fortable speaking distance from her. Figure the 
horror of the red-faced captain on the bridge ; figure 
the consternation of the smooth-faced mate ; realise, 
if you can, their tremendous shouts and curses, and 
the yells and shrieks which proceeded from the 
throats of a crowd of grimy and greasy engine-room 
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people and others when they saw the huge bulk they 
were towing deliberately heading sheer in for their 
starboard quarten 

"Full speed ahead!" thundered the red-faced 
captain. " Port your helm ! " 

"Take the helm from him!" yelled the mate. 
The seamen fled to the wheel. 

" What's wrong ? " cried Heron. 

" You've starboarded ; you'll be into the steamer," 
roared the two excited seamen ; and they grasped 
the spokes. But Heron thrust them off with his 
shoulders, shouting— 

"This is my ship, and I know my business. By 
God, there shall be no mutiny aboard me ! " and, 
clinging to a spoke with one hand of iron, all the 
time they were roaring on board the steamer, which 
was now close under the bows, he pulled a revolver 
out of his pocket, crying : " Get away forward ! Leave 
me to handle my ship, or Til send a bullet through 
your brains!" 

The two hairy seamen, white as veal, fell away 
in terror, and, after gazing a minute or so in horror 
at the levelled weapon, rushed forward for their lives. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FESTIVE DISASTER. 

A collision is an exciting scene at sea. You were 
present at one in the Downs when Joyce and Heron 
were dining with a friend on board his ship ; but when 
that ship sunk the land was at hand, safety was close 
aboard. It was a horror only to the watching eye. 

But a collision in the Atlantic, out of sight of the 
coast, With nothing to be seen but a feather-end of 
sail tipping the horizon here and there, is another 
affair. 

"Oh, why don't he port?" roared the red-faced 
captain, with oath upon oath; but it was too late! 
Even as the two hairy seamen fled forward from 
Heron's levelled revolver, so did this mutilated mass 
of a thousand tons burthen slide at the rate of five 
fair knots plump into the steamer's quarter. Her 
propeller was hard at work ; they were firing up ; they 
were storming oaths at the approaching ship, that 
overhung the steamer by about twice her height 
Nothing could avail The Atlantic's stem sheered 
into the steamer's quarter, and cut into it as if it 
was cheese. 

Why not? These cheap steamers are knocked 
together out of very thin plates, manufactured out of 
very bad iron. Even a great mail steamer built to 
the highest class will be cut down and sunk by the 
bows of a little twopenny schooner. Why should 
not a cheap tramp (and this steamer called the 
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Mountaineer answered that description to a hair) 
be smitten to the depths by the blow of a reeling 
metalled forefoot and the weight of a thousand tons ? 

"He's gone and done it now," yelled Wilkinson, 
who was the hook-nosed sailor. " Come aboard, Cap- 
tain Poplar ; come aboard, all of you, whilst she re- 
mains a ship." 

They rushed up out of the engine-room, and down 
from the bridge and away from forward, and a crowd 
overhung the neighbourhood of the cavity made by 
the Atlantic's stem. They could hear the water 
pouring in ; already they could observe that she was 
something down by the stern. 

"Down boats!" roared Captain Poplar. "Cast 
that bleedin' tow-rope off Oh, would to all demons 
that that infernal ship/ 1 and he spoke shaking a mass 
of beef at the unfortunate Atlantic, " had gone down, 
carrying her benighted captain with her, before ever 
we had set eyes on the blooming hooker/' 

Aboard the steamer there were boats enough for 
the people, and they lowered them. They worked 
with the hurry of fear, they wrought to the impulse 
of a danger, for the Mountaineer was mortally 
wounded, and settling fast There was no virtue in 
her bulkheads to keep her afloat a minute longer than 
had she gone to sea with a clear hold. All, down to 
the slimiest trimmer, knew this. In fact, she gave 
the men no time to collect their clothea They 
sprang into the boats and shoved off, and then Captain 
Poplar and his engineers got away with some others. 

" Pull clear for your lives," shouted the engineer, 
Mr. Patterson. " There might come an explosion that 
should send ye to hale." 

An ocean picture of these times was this : you'll 
not find it in days when Hackluyt and Purchas were 
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the mariners' chroniclers. In truth, you require to 
turn many pages of the present century to meet with 
it A steamer in collision with a dismantled ship she 
is towing, and the steamer rapidly sinking ! The flow 
of the sea came in iron-grey folds from the horizon. 
The reflection of the wet sun, oozing as it were in 
a moisture of dim light through the thickness 
that made the sky, rolled like an immense jelly-fish 
under him. 

The boats drew close to the side of the Atlantic; 
one boat hung at a little distance. She contained 
Captain Poplar, whose stormy face was as fiery as a 
sunset He wished to see the last of his ship, 
and in a minute that wish was gratified She sank 
like a stone, funnel and masts drawn down swiftly 
in chase. Then the sea belched a quantity of white 
.smoke ; something flew up into the air in the midst 
of it out of the waters — the funnel 1 It fell along 
with a hard splash, and sank in a roar of spray ; and 
the perturbed sea calmed its brow, and nobody could 
have imagined that an ocean tramp was slowly 
settling to the bottom, taking with her some poor 
examples of engines, and the clothes of the ship's 
company. 

" It's dommit sudden/' said Mr. Patterson in the 
boat. 

" Boat ahoy ! " shouted Captain Heron, making his 
appearance on the top of his port cat-head. " Have 
my bows received any injuries ? " and here ho craned 
over, and made gestures expressive of excitement 

* The devil an injury," responded Captain Poplar 
fiercely, yet looking, nevertheless, at the ship's cut- 
water with attention, because by this vessel were they 
to save their lives. " Why didn't ye? port," he howled 
from the pater's edge, " when yer were told ? Why 
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did yer take the wheel if yer don't know how to 
steer ? " 

"It was an error of judgment, sir," thundered 
Heron, " and I am not here to be abused by you." 

" Abused ! abused ! " growled Captain Poplar in his 
great fat throat " If yer wasn't mad- " 

"He carries a loaded revolver, sir," bawled the 
hook-nosed hairy seaman, who was standing up by 
the fore-shrouds. 

"For mutineers," answered Heron, caressing the 
butt of the weapon that bulged in his breast pocket 
"Come aboard, sir," he shouted to Captain Poplar. 
" This is an accident ; so is this," he cried, with a large 
flourish of his hand over his own ship. "Come 
aboard, sir ; you are well insured, no doubt. Why did 
you want to stop towing ? I could have received any 
instructions on this forecastle head at the length of 
a taut hawser. Here, you men, make yourselves useful ; 
haul this hawser aboard and coil it down ready for the 
next steamer that comes along ! " 

He talked with a flushed face, with just that sort 
of dignity of manner which Captain Poplar lacked. 
He addressed himself to a number of people of the 
steamer who had crawled up over the side, and stood 
gaping about as though in search of the steamer. 

" He's no madman," said a man in Captain Poplar's 
boat, as he sat to an oar and helped pull the 
captain and engineers to the Atlantic's sida "He's 
one of them sailors who goes to sea to wreck vessels. 
They wreck their own fust, then others with the 
remains of their own." 

" The devil clip your tongue short ! Up with yer 
now/' roared Captain Poplar. 

They scrambled up the ship's side, and when 
Captain Poplar dropped over the rail he found 
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Captain Heron in a most gentlemanly attitude of appeal 
and regret, waiting to receive him. 

" Well, sir," said Captain Poplar, abrupt and 
flaming. " Now you've sent my steamer to the bottom, 
what's to be done ? " 

" There's plenty to eat and drink in this ship," 
answered Heron. " She is a sound keel There is a 
full company of you. You may turn to and make a 
full-rigged brig of her. There are the necessary 
spars," he added, pointing to the booms over the 
galley; "we can sail the vessel home, and you can 
claim salvage. Or you may continue to wash about 
with me until you signal some vessel to receive you 
and your people." • 

Captain Poplar exchanged looks with his 
engineer, then glanced at the little girl who stood 
beside Heron. He seemed impressed, as indeed 
did Mr. Patterson, by Heron's speech and bearing. 

" You are in a beast of a muddle yourself/' Poplar 
exclaimed after a pause, during whichhe ran his eyes 
over the ship. " How came ye in such a mess, and 
to be alone in it with an infant ? " 

" Ask me no questions," cried Heron impetuously. 
"I was struck by something from aloft, and I am 
alone, I suppose, because my crew called themselves 
English sailors." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Poplar, and he looked almost 
kindly at Heron. 

" They must have cut the mainmast away," said 
Mr. Patterson, gazing over the side. "Those 
remaining lanyards show the marks of the 
knife." 

" D'yer remember yer mainmast being cut away ?" 
said Captain Poplar. 

"Ask me no questions,' 9 replied Heron gloomily. 
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"I want to get home. I wish for rest and peace. 
To-day has been a sad, bad day. I am the sinner. 
God knows how I am to atone ; " and grasping little 
Liz by the hand, he began to march up and down 
the quarter-deck 

They were hauling in the huge hawser forward. 
The water rained from the bow as the length came 
in, and the fok'sle ran as they coiled the great wet 
rope down in bights. The ship seemed tolerably 
full of people. There were trimmers and firemen. 
There were four sailora A steward. A donkey- 
engine man and the like. Those who were not at 
work on the hawser stood staring and softly bias* 
pheming under their breath. They had lost all that 
belonged to them, and they had no kind friends at 
home to fill them fresh chests of clothes, and put 
a little money in their pockets for a new start 
They were of the ordinary steamboat type, grimy 
and greasy, and their clothes and appearance made 
them look out of place on board the clean planks 
of that ship, and under even such mutilated heights 
as she now reared. 

It was marvellous to think of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the Mountaineer. Yonder, towing 
cheerily ahead, with regular stroke of thrashing 
propeller and constant sickly roll, was a steamer, and 
now all in a breath that same steamer had left the 
waters a placid blank over her, whilst she was even 
then continuing to find out how deep the Atlantic 
ocean was just there. 

" He did it a-purpose," said the hook-nosed sailor. 
" There's 'ell in 'is eye. If 'e ain't for giving up that 
pistol in peace and quietness to Captain Poplar, I'm 
for all hands rushing upon him and taking it from 
him by force. 'E aw't our captain. 'E's the looney. 
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Smite me if it's good enough. What ! lose all we've 
got first, and then be shot afterwards ! " 

* Who's that little girl he's a-walking with?" 
asked a trimmer. 

" Something that'll be seen flyin', with a broom- 
stick between her legs, athwart the moon, when she 
gets a little older," answered the hook-nosed sailor. 
"If you keep all on at sea, turn to and watch for 
her. She's a witch, bully." 

Captain Poplar walked with his engineer right 
across the deck to Heron. 

" Am I to consider," said he, " that you're in com- 
mand here, sir ? " 

" I command this ship while she is a ship," 
answered Heron haughtily. 

" Then I wish you'd give orders as to what's to 
be done," said Poplar, with his roasted face ; and he 
looked most dolefully at Patterson, and said, " what 
is to be done ? " 

* What do you want to do ? " asked Heron ; and 
now the crew, catching at this conversation, began 
to approach. 

" We want to get home/' answered Captain Poplar. 

" Hoist a distress signal, one of you," said Heron 
" there's the flag-locker." 

A man bent on the large red ensign union down, 
and sent it aloft to the peak end. 

* I think, for the safety of us men, Capt'n 'Eron 
ought to give up that there revolver which he pointed 
at me and my mate just afore the steamer sunk," 
exclaimed the hook-nosed sailor, speaking under 
shelter of the back of the other hairy seaman. 

" Look here," cried Heron, whipping forth a little 
revolver, amidst a general movement of uneasiness 
amongst the people, "I keep this in my pocket for 
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mutineers ; but now your captain's aboard, I suppose 
we shall have no further difficulties, and so I unload 
this weapon, and will put it away when I go below/' 

He drew the cartridges, and re-pocketed the 
weapon. 

"Who said 'e's a crank? 1 ' muttered a fireman. 
"I wish I 'ad his ballast" 

"Now that our steamer is sunk, captain, what's 
to be done ? " said Captain Poplar. 

"Big this ship as a brig, and sail her home; 
you may get some towage as you go along/' 
answered Heron. 

" She'll never answer under this canvas," said one 
of the seamen. "And there's ne'er a boom there 
that's going to take the place of that fore-topmast" 

"These are the pier-head jumpers that create 
difficulties at sea," said Heron, with a sarcastic sneer, 
and a stern look at the sailor. " Don't tell us what 
can't be done, tell us what can." 

The seaman approached in two wild, ungovern- 
able hops. Some laughter attended this exhibition. 

"Look 'ere," he said, beginning to wag his fore- 
finger at Heron's frowning face, "I'm no pier-'ead. 
jumper, but as good a sailor as ever signed articles 
under captains who knew what the difference was 
'twixt porting and starboarding the helium. If you 
wants my advice, 'ere it is in plain English. No 
fired use in mucking about with these spars. All's 
to be done is to keep that bloomin' ensign a-blowing 
out, and to make further signals for help to anything 
that comes along." 

He looked at his captain for approval. 

" Of course, there's nothing for it but transference, 
and we must keep a sharp look-out for something 
likely," said Poplar, gazing round the sea. 
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and the hoat's capsized, six men are drowned, and 
the man gets left but lives, and is taken off in 
smoother weather by another craft. You come along 
with us, sir, when the chance occurs." 

"I stick to my ship," answered Heron, with a 
tragedy face and a splendid gesture, pointing at the 
dock with a frown. 

After they had settled the question about break- 
ing out provisions, Poplar walked slowly into the 
bows of the ship, and, leaning over, looked down. 
In imagination he saw his steamer lying upon the 
ooze with a kettle-bottom list He muttered softly, 
he ground his teeth, he clenched his hands. Realisa- 
tion was beginning to grow acute in him. It was 
not only that his ship had been struck from under 
his feet, with her had gone down a number of articles 
of private property which no money could replace — 
his wife's portrait, some jewellery, a handsome gold 
watch and chain which he wore on state occasions 
only, his two fine chronometers, his beautiful telescope. 
These and many more things, not to mention a 
matter of between fifty and sixty pounds in hard 
cash, which had been in his cabin, had foundered, with 
his clothes, shore-going hat, and new silk umbrella. 

He turned his crimson face a little wildly after 
overhanging the bows a few minutes, whilst he 
endeavoured to calculate his personal loss, and shot 
a malevolent glance at the quarter-deck, where 
Heron was sitting with the child and talking with 
the engineer Patterson. That glance encountered the 
mate, Jordan, approaching with melancholy steps, 
hung head, fists deep buried. 

" This is a measly state of things to bring oneself 
into, 1 ' exclaimed Poplar. " All to help a fellow-man 
along, and he takes it as a matter o' course. I'd like 
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to hang Wilkinson and the other ! To think of their 
permitting a lunatic to take the wheel of a . towed 
ship ! " 

" There'll come the pinch, sir," said the mate. " If 
your owners go in for damages, will they recover 
against a lunatic ? " 

"Not the least chance/' answered Poplar, with a 
lofty flaring look at the stump of fore-topmast "And 
suppose the owners did recover, who's going to pay ? 
Never will I tow again. It never comes to more than 
the carrying away of the tow-rope.' Endless bother to 
get the end aboard again, and then carrying it away 
a second time. And so the flaming job goes on, until 
you've got to leave her, after a waste of hours, and 
perhaps days, and horrible risks— horrible risks," he 
added, looking over the bows. 

"She was such a comfortable little ship," said 
Jordan. "I was hoping to retain a berth in that 
vessel under you, captain. Berths are not like high- 
way ditches, running on either hand as you walk, 
into which you may roll whenever you choose." 

"He's so blooming gentlemanly," said Captain 
Poplar, with another scowl aft "What are the 
people doing ? " 

" Oh, they've got a cask of beef up, bread, pickles, 
flour, and other matters, sir. They promise them- 
selves a good supper this night; and hook-nosed 
Wilkinson's going to cook it for them." 

"But a bright look-out must be kept," cried 
Captain Poplar. " I want to be off and away ; I sup- 
pose this ship carries the necessary night signals?" 

As he said this, it came on dark in one of 

those gushes or gusts of gloom, which one may often 

notice pass through the evening air as a squall 

through the wind— dyeing it It blew a little fresh ; 

v2 
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the sea slapped the ship's side, and she rolled in 
jerks ; and there was a noise aa of foam on a beach 
in the wind. The sun was gone, and night was upon 
the sea. 

Captain Poplar and Mr. Jordan walked aft, and 
shortly after their arrival there three lamps sparkled 
at the peak-end, in the room of the inverted ensign. 

• Have you no telescope, sir ? " said Captain Poplar 
to Captain Heron, 

• I believe the crew took the ship's and my own," 
answered Heron calmly. ^The more I endeavour 
to recall the incidents of this voyage — the men's 
going from the ship and leaving me alone in her — 
the more I am persuaded that they were a wicked 



M I should like to keep my eyes open upon this 
sca»" exclaimed Captain Poplar. " I want to lose no 
chance of getting away quickly, day or night Haven't 
you a binocular glass ? " 

"This little girl will take you to my cabin, sir, 
and you shall explore it for yourself" 

"Give us your 'and," said Poplar to the child; 
and together they went below, the child hanging back 
as if she distrusted Poplar's intentions. 

The cabin was in darkness. Poplar was not a 
man to stand upon ceremony. He pulled a box of 
mafrrlm from his pocket and lighted the cabin lamp, 
and then stood a minute surveying the plain but 
comfortable interior. 

" Which is the captain's cabin ? " said ha 

" There it is, sir," answered the little girL 

"Come along," said Poplar, and they wait into 
the captain's berth; and Poplar lighted thehracketlamp, 
and, after a look round, began to rummage for a 
binocular glass. He rightly guessed that this at least 
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would be a portion of a ship-masters equipment; 
and after a short search he found what he wanted in 
a locker which the crew of the ship had manifestly 
left unexplored. They were a pair of fine glasses, 
the gift of a foreign Government to Heron for some 
act of heroism in which his ship had been con- 
cerned. Poplar, pleased with this discovery, gazed 
about him. 

" Who's that ? " said he to the little girl, pointing 
to the picture of Joyce Whittaker on the cabin wall. 

" I don't know," answered the child " You've 
got what you want ; won't you come on deck again ? " 

Captain Poplar took no notice of her. He thought 
to be of some service to Captain Heron by hunting 
about a little. The log-book had been brought from 
the mate's berth, and in it Captain Poplar read that 
Jeremy Liver had been second mate of the ship, had 
been broken and sent forward to live amongst the 
crew for sleeping in his watch, and for other breaches 
of discipline. After this the entries grew vague, 
until they ended in blank spaces. Not a hint was 
given as to how the disaster had befallen the ship. 

" What's become of the mate ? ,r thought Captain 
Poplar. " Did he abandon the ship with the crew ? " 

He closed the book, and after another glance 
round went on deck, followed by the child. 

"I found these glasses," he said to Heron, who 
was pacing the deck in a very lonely way near the 
wheel ; " I'll use them, with your permission." He 
adjusted them to his focus by a star, and swept the 
breast of dark and troubled waters. "Nothin' in 
sight to serve our purpose," he said. " These are fine 
glasses. A gift?" 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Heron, with a mirthless laugh. 
"I know them. The crew take the risk, and the 
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skipper gets the honour. I did not imperil a hair 
of my head. I called for volunteers, and the boat 
came back full of men and some women ; and that's 
what they gave me for standing at the rail and 
admiring my second mate's courage." 

" This gentleman's been a-reading of your books 
downstairs, Captain 'Eron," said little Liz. 

" I turned the leaves of your log-book ! " exclaimed 
Captain Poplar, " hoping to find something that might 
help you. What child's this ? " 

"She's the daughter of one Jeremy Liver," 
answered Heron. 

w The man that you broke and sent forward F 

After a short pause " By God ! You remind me 
I did break that man, and send him forward for 
sleeping in his watch on deck." 

" So I it must all come presently. Did he bring 
this child with him to sea ? " 

" Oh, do not confound me ! " groaned Heron, " At 
this instant, not for ten times the value of those 
glasses in your hands could I tell you how it happens 
that this child is on board my ship." 

The most extraordinary part of this business to 
the men who had come aboard the ship out of the 
foundered steamer was the sensation of repose. In 
the cabin she might be going thirteen or fourteen 
knots an hour through the water for all they might 
tell, so deceptive was the yearning wash of the sea, 
combing along the bends, and her steady rolling. 
But on deck she was little more than a hulk. 
Between the fore and mizzen you looked up sheer 
into the naked gloom of starlight; from aft the 
wreck of the foremast showed like a huge gibbet. 
On deck then you recognised how stationary this 
ship was, helpless as a length of seaweed upon the 
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billow. Even yet the steamboat men could not 
realise it You saw them passing from side to 
side, dark shapes in the gloom, looking around them 
and murmuring. However, they had taken care to 
pump the ship out, and now at half-past six they 
sounded the well again, and found that she was a 
staunch, sound ship, as sweet to the eye and as 
faithful to her duty as at the hour of her launch. 

About this time a man or two came along with 
the cabin supper. No orders had been given by 
Heron. The mate had catered, and when the food 
was spread a very good sea-supper smoked upon 
the table. The lighted lamps shed cheerfulness. 
The cutlery and glass were good and they sparkled. 
There was some little bowing at the first going off 
between Captain Heron and Captain Poplar as to 
who should take the head of the table. These 
civilities were conducted in the most gentlemanly 
style by Heron, who rendered Poplar's contortions 
and requests grotesque by comparison. Finally, 
Heron took his usual place and there sat down, 
Captain Poplar, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Patterson, the 
second engineer, and the little girl Liz. Quite a 
company! The heart of Heron beat with its careless 
note and his eye grew festive. 

" I hope the rest of the people have been looked 
after," said he. 

"They have had their supper and are com- 
fortable in the fok'sle, sir," answered Mr. Jordan. 

" I wish we had a few girls on board," said Heron; 
" I have come through an ugly time. My heels tell 
me I want some relaxation. I could dance, Captain 
Poplar." 

"Glad to 'ear it. Glad to 'ear it," answered 
Poplar with his mouth full of beef. " It's ten years 
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since I swung in a waltz. Fat don't make any 
Allowance for dancing. The portrait of a mighty 
pretty young woman hangs in your cabin, sir. You 
should wish her here. She must be known to you." 

Heron at once rose and went to his berth and 
looked at Joyce Whittaker's portrait 

"Seems a nice gentleman/ 1 said the second 
engineer in a low voice. 

" But to talk of dancing in the face of such a mess 
as this, and a fine steamer lying foundered under 
his keel! " exclaimed Mr. Jordan, in a tone of sullen 
remonstrance. 

. Heron returned and took his place in silence. 
Captain Poplar eyed him with curiosity. 

" She's a fine young woman," said Captain Heron. 
" but I cannot tell you who she is. If she were here 
I would dance with her." 

" I think she's Joyce Whittaker," said little Liz. 

Heron eyed her closely. The others went on 
eating their supper. They seemed to treat the child 
as something weird, and much too forward and 
impudent 

Strange would have been the sensations of any 
boat's crew silently drawing alongside this nearly 
dismantled ship under the impression that she was 
abandoned, and boarding her, had they looked down 
the cabin skylight at the scene of festivity below. 
It was then nearly eight bells: Captain Poplar had 
twice gone on deck with Heron's binoculars, and seeing 
nothing had returned. The natural light-heartedness 
of the seafarer was beginning to break through. 
Captain Heron was an admirable, cordial host. 
He had himself been so wretched in spirits during 
the past few days, that he was now resolved to 
wake mer^jr. 
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"Gentlemen "he said, "I have some wine of my 
own which I can warmly recommend. A very good 
sort of rum, too, was shipped — pale, and of a delicate 
aroma" Here it was noticed that Captain Poplar's 
face took a slightly hotter colour. "There is also 
beer in the lazarette; and, best of all, gentlemen, I 
am able to offer you each a good cigar." 

So saying, he arose with one of his old happy 
smiles, amidst a low murmur of appreciation, and, 
with the help of little Liz, placed some bottles of wine 
and rum, and a box of cigars, upon the table. The 
company filled, some choosing rum, and some wine, 
which proved a good sherry. Heron stood up. 

"Captain Poplar and gentlemen," said he, with 
a half-glance up at the skylight, through which he 
saw several faces peering, "it is my duty, as a brother 
seaman, to take this opportunity of saying that no 
man could feel sorrier for what happened this morn- 
ing than I. I would to God, Captain Poplar," and 
here his voice broke a little, * that this ship and her 
cargo were mine, that I might hand her over to you 
and your crew as some compensation for your loss. 
It should approach it — it should approach it. 
However, satisfaction from my owners you are bound 
to receive, your insurance protects you, and — and 

" he broke off, looking at the faces on either 

hand with an expression of bewilderment 

Captain Poplar stood up, fat and red. 

" Captain 'Eron, we beg that you will say no more 
on this subject," he said, in a voice and manner that 
must have convinced the most prejudiced, that in 
spite of his capacity of swearing, the warm heart of 
a sailor beat under his ribs. " It was a blunder— my 
men's fault more than yours — the old bucket's time 
had come" — here the grog he held up shook iii th6 
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glass — "nothin' can surprise a man who knows the 
sea — if anything should surprise me it's the condition 
of this ship. You alone with a little girl on board a 
ship that's almost wrecked aloft ! Here's your good 
health, cap'en. I drink the health of Cap'en 'Eron," 
and he looked round the tabla 

They all rose and stretched their glasses. " Tour 
very good health, Cap'en 'Eron," was roared out, and 
the second engineer, in the excitement of the time, 

u For he's a jolly good fellow," 

and they all took up the chorus. This of a man who 
had sunk a steamer that was kindly towing him 
home! Many curious sights has the moon risen 
upon, but no stranger scene, with its extraordinary 
prevailing sentiment of the moment, than this, 

"Why, blowed if they ain't a toasting of 'im" 
said the hairy, hook-nosed seaman up at the skylight, 
starting at the sound of that convivial chorus rising 
in a roar to the glass of the frame. 

" I don't like the looks of it," snuffled one of the 
four sailors of the sunk steamer; "this 'ere's no 
bloomin' conspiracy, I 'ope ? If so, who's to give me 
back my clothes, the four pound that lay in my chest, 
the meerschaum pipe, and the guinea-and-a-'arf Bible 
which my old woman regularly makes me take along 
with me to sea ? " 

When once sailors begin to sing they go oil 
Captain Heron smiled continuously, whilst his ship- 
wrecked guests toasted him in melody.. He bowed 
right and left, begged them to fill up afresh; and 
when this was done, the second engineer, who ap- 
peared to have conceived a violent admiration for the 
handsome looks and free and flowing airs of this 
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genuine salt-water sailor, said, " Captain Heron, I am 
sure, will favour us with a song ; and, if he does, my 
word, it'll be a good 'un I " 

" I'll sing a song for you, with pleasure," answered 
Heron; and then, flinging himself into an easy 
posture in his chair, and runniflg his fingers through 
'his hair, he sang " Tom Tough," whilst little Liz 
watched him as though heaven had opened and she 
was listening to the angels. 

What heartier, gladder song, what more jovial 
melody, than this " Tom Tough," full as it. is of the 
sound of the rushing frigate, as she bursts the sea into 
glittering hills of spray high as her fore-top ! Oh, Tom 
Bowling, truly hast thou enriched the inspiration of 
the ocean by at least two songs, that shall last 
whilst the seas own the supremacy of our glorious 
flag. Honoured be thy name I Never a sailor your- 
self, your tunes are as salt as the. brine whose breast 
has re-echoed them in hundreds of 'tween-decks. 

Heron sang beautifully; he sang with manly 
sweetness. He needed but the pigtail and the garb 
of the period to have been Tom Tough. The second 
engineer, who was a great lover of music, thought 
him a wonderful man, and he could not understand 
how a captain who could sing like that should put 
his helm to starboard instead of to port, and exhibit 
himself as distinctly daft in other relations. 

Now Poplar was called upon for a song, Mr. 
Patterson laughing heartily as he added his voice to 
the general request. Had you mused upon Poplar's 
face for a minute or two you would have guessed 
that he would give you something coarse and comic ; 
not nautical, no, but something after the style of 
"In Gray's Inn Lane, not long ago," and ditties of 
that sort Instead there broke slowly out of his fat 
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chest, rising in falsetto through his thick pipes, the 
familiar melody "Ever of thee." Nobody laughed 
when he called it H'ever. He was Captain Poplar, 
had three glasses of pale aromatic rum in his head, 
and was mindful to take a birdseye view of the 
assembly whilst beginning. 

A crowd of faces pale in the lamp-light, glanced 
in the skylight windows. Heron sprang, with a 
couple of bottles of rum, up the ladder. 

" Here, my lads/' said he, " drink and sing ; make 
merry, live in the passing hour. This is the sea, 
where trouble floats thick and good rum swims 
scarce." 

"Smite me/ 1 said the hook-nosed sailor, after 
Heron had descended, and the little company of 
listeners were rolling forward to make merry, "if 
this ain't like the promise of a cruise worth a wholo 
voyage round the world." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BURNT-OUT CREW. 

The cabin of the Atlantic was dark with tobacco 
smoke. The light burnt dull and the streak of silver 
upon the skylight window lay very faint . No man 
was then tipsy, but their moods varied as they 
drained down the pale rum, which they all found 
aromatic and all pronounced an exquisite liquor. 

Heron was in high spirits. He didn't seem to 
know where he was. He had sung three songs 
and wanted to be asked to sing a fourth, when 
Captain Poplar broke in with a gloomy red face, 
and running eyes. 

" It's all very fine, but this sort of thing seems 
quite out of keeping/' 

"In what way,", said Heron. 

" When you attend a funeral," answered Poplar, 
" you don't cut capers on the road. You don't sing 
jolly songs, and make a pleasure of the sorrowful job. 
I feel like being melancholy to-night, and the fit 
seems to keep, a-comin' on, but all this here larking 
won't let it catch hold." 

"Tliis here larking, as you call it," said Mr. 
Patterson, "is a doomed sight better than sitting 
with faces as long as wet swabs, mourning over 
what not all the groans in the world is going to 
help." 

" My compliments to you on that touch of 
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human nature, Patterson," said Heron. " The philoso- 
phy of disaster has quitted the bridge, and may be 
found in the engine-room/' 

" Don't talk so loud," said Captain Poplar, with 
some irritability, but in a voice much deeper and 
stronger than Heron's, " or you'll wake that young- 
ster"; and he looked at little Liz, who was lying, 
spite of songs and laughter, sound asleep upon a 
locker. 

" It's growing a bit warm down here," said the 
second engineer, who was sitting in the full smother 
of the draught-driven tobacco smoke and almost 
lost to view. 

" It isn't the cargo and ' it isn't the ship," said 
Poplar, looking sternly at Jordaa "I should be 
ashamed to say what the two together 'ud have 
fetched at an auction. It's the having a ship sunk 
under my command. Was you ever up before the 
Wreck Commissioner ? " and here he turned his in- 
flamed face slowly upon Heron. 

"Never," answered Heron airily. 

" He sits with assessors," continued Poplar, grow- 
ing gloomier and gloomier, feigning not to heed that 
Heron poured some more pale rum into his glass. 
"Sometimes these assessors are Navy men. If 
there's a merchant capt'n amongst 'em, he falls asleep. 
The Wreck Commissioner, who's a lawyer, and sick 
as a schoolgirl every time he crosses to Cally on his 
way to the Continent, does all the questioning, knows 
all the answers, finds all the faults, and it's him and 
him only who loads the pavements with starving 
captains by suspending their certificates or cancelling 
of 'em. That's the man I'm thinking of," he 
continued, grasping his glass, and looking fiercely 
round the dimness. " D'yer think he'll hold my men 
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responsible for allowing Cap'n 'Eton to steer ? Isn't 
it always the master that's to blame ? " 

He emptied his glass, and then this strong man 
began to cry, whilst he exclaimed in a singular 
falsetto, " I blow how it'll go ; I feel my certificate's 
gone. I'm a starving man ! " And, shooting bolt 
upright out of his chair, he yelled, with a scythe- 
like flash of his glass through the air, " Who's to 
give me bread 1" ' 

"It's bally hot down in this corner/* said the 
second engineer. " Capt'n, you've woke up the 
child." 

" Gentlemen," exclaimed Heron, " I shall be 
present to give evidence. Captain Poplar's certificate 
will not be touched. But why make ourselves 
gloomy?" he went on, looking up at Poplar, who 
continued to stare sternly, with wet eyes, into 
vacancy. " Who'll dance ? I have an idea i " 

He sprang from his chair and rushed into the 
cabin that had been occupied by Mr. Bergh, whence 
he emerged, after a few minutes, bearing a fiddle 
and a bow. " Who can play this ? " he roared. 

After a modest silence, "I can, sir/' said the 
second engineer. 

" Hurrah, my lads 1 " shouted Heron. " The moon 
is up; the decks are clear. We'll hoist grief out 
of us if we shred our muscles. Come, Poplar, you 
shall swing in a waltz with me, my lively. Patterson, 
come, my heart Hurrah, we'll have all hands aft! 
We'll make a night on't! Damn the Wreck Com- 
missioner 1" 

Captain Poplar seemed to hang in the wind; 
but he followed the others, and the cabin was empty 
of all save little Liz, who lay back and slept. 

Something more than a piece of moon was 
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glowing, and the night was placid. The aky had 
cleared with the setting of the son ; the stars were 
shining; bits of dark cloud streaked the heavens 
here and there, and the breeze was about south- 
west — a light wind — and the searswing long and 
steady. The quarter-deck of the Atlantic was a 
clear deck, the wreckage being oyer the side; the 
white planks, reflecting the gentle, distant moon and 
the trembling spangles of the sky, made a sort of 
light of their own, the clearer because there was 
nothing aloft but a naked spar or two to cast a 
shadow. 

"Here you are, Mr. Fox," cried Heron, in high 
spirits, giving the fiddle and the bow to the second 
engineer ; " tune up, it will bring the hands aft" 

The fiddle squeaked — it needed tuning ; it then 
quivered into melody. 

" Bravo!" shouted Heron, by which time all 
hands, attracted by the sound, had stolen aft, and 
were standing in the waist near the crushed bul- 
warks and the boats of the Mountaineer, waiting to 
see what was going to happen on the quarter-deck. 

"Captain Heron," said Poplar, -who had stood for 
some time in the companion-way staring tenaciously 
seaward, " yonder's a ship on fire 1 " 

He pointed with an arm like a sailor's duff, and 
Heron, looking, beheld a -tiny globe of red resting 
upon the edge of the deep. 

" Sure it isn't a ship's lights " said Patterson. 

"Aye," growled Poplar, "the light of a whole 
ship." He stumbled below for the binoculars. "A 
ship on fire," he said, looking. " Judge for yourself, 
•Bron." 

"Well," said Heron, after a steady stare, "what 
arc we to do? We can't up helm. You'll find 
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there are ships in her neighbourhood. The burning 
craft's below the sea-line; that light's refraction." 
He broke off, then cried, "Lads, we've found a fiddle, 
and we mean to have a dance ; what say ye ?" 

" Right yer are, sir," shouted several voices, and 
one man said, " I could sail round the world with 
Capt'n 'Eroa" 

" Have we light enough to see by ? " shouted 
Heron, in a voice that reflected the appreciation 
of the last speaker's compliment 

"We'll trim two or three lamps in a trice, sir," 
was the reply. 

"Do it," said Heron* "Mind your fire; don't 
make another blaze to balance that ship out yonder. 
I stick to my ship. Jordan, will you oblige me 
by stepping below, and bringing on deck some' 
bottles of rum, and a bottle or two of sherry, and 
the box of cigars on the table. Sorry to trouble 
yoit Now, my lads, choose your partners!" 

By this time they were bringing: the lighted 
lamps aft ; the riding and side lights made plenty 
of light to dance by. 

"M?; Fox" — to the second engineer — " kindly 
strike up." 

"What shattl play, sir?" 

" Start with a polka!" 

The second engineer put the fiddle into his 
throat, and his figure fell into certain contortions, 
whilst his elbow quivered. He played a pleasant 
tune in good dance time 

Captain Heron went up to Poplar. " May I 
have the pleasure n 

" No, I'm damned if I'm going to make a fool 
of myself!" answered Poplar, who was a little too 
boozed to see things in their right Ught 
W 
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"Come on, man, come on!" yelled Heron, with 
assumed ferocity. " Your ship's company awaits your 
example," and, flinging his arm round Poplar's fat 
waist whilst he grasped his immense hand, he urged 
him, sputtering expostulations, into some grotesque 
gambolling. The men roared with laughter. 

" Hurrah ! bullies, now for it ! " and lo ! in a few 
minutes, the quarter-deck was covered with silent, 
revolving figures* too intent upon the dance to do 
more than spit tobacco-juice over the side as they 
Wheeled to it . Poplar began to puff — 

M My ship was sunk this morning by the 'and 
round my waist," he groaned. 

" Another twirl," cried Heron. 

"Fire up, sir, fire up; keep it going!" roared a 
fireman. 

Now, what a contrast was that moon shining 
upon. In one corner of the sea throbbed the red 
body of a burning ship ; in another corner floated a 
wreck, with her after-decks covered with figures 
giddy with the enjoyment of the danca But the 
sea does, indeed, abound in these contrasts. A great 
mail-steamer, with her cabins like bodies of light, is 
silently passing over the face of the ocean, at the 
speed of a gale of wind : and, proceeding thirty miles 
farther, she strikes the spot where a lull-rigged ship 
is sinking, some hands drowning in her, some hands 
gone away from her ; but the contrast is there— the 
ghastly picture of the structure slowly settling, and 
of her entombed men bubbling out their lives, and 
the glittering picture of the stately steamer sweeping 
through the deep in several bodies of light, music in 
her saloons, and the music of laughter along her 
decks, around her a composed face of liquid dusk 
and nothing in sight 
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The festal lamps burnt bravely on the Atlantic, 
and the three lanterns of appeal sparkled hopefully 
at the gaff-end. The dances were much enjoyed ; so, 
too, was the pale rum. A trimmer drank himself 
into a fighting mood, and offered to punch the head 
of any man who told him he couldn't dance the best 
of all that company. A brother trimmer, who was 
scarcely less tipsy, butted him into the fore-scuttle, 
down which he fell ; and he was afterwards found on 
the deck below, sleeping the sleep of drink. 

By- and- by Captain Poplar began to enjoy the 
fim, and would have polked with Mr. Patterson, but 
the fat stopped him, he was blown ; Heron was a 
tremendous partner; Poplar had been hurled with 
needless velocity from rail to rail in the earlier 
measures, and that was the first step that cost 

" There," said he to Mr. Fox, the second engineer, 
after he had danced twice with Mr. Jordan, " give 
me that fiddle/' his voice was a little uncertain and 
thick. * You're younger than me, go and shake a leg, 
but first 'and us 'alf a glass of that pale stuff off the 
skylight there." 

The music ceased. The dancers came to a halt 
A fat figure was observed seated upon the taffrail; 
it flourished a fiddle in one hand, whilst with the 
other it drained down a glass against the stars. 

u Where's the bow, Fox ? " it roared. 

u By your side, sir," said the second engineer. 

Who could have imagined that Captain Poplar 

played the fiddle? Who could have imagined that 

the slightest soul for music lurked in those large 

ears which stood out behind his fat cheeks, as though 

his hollowed hands were over them, trying to catch 

what you said? Heron gazed with astonishment 

Everybody stood idle and impatient Then Captain 
w2 
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Poplar very deliberately put the fiddle into his neck, 
and sank his head upon it as though he were about 
to sleep. Next, scraping about the grating, he found 
the bow, made the catgut screech, and, to the general 
admiration, launched unerringly in admirable time 
into the sailor's hornpipe, "Jack Robinson." 

Five men could dance this dance — the manliest, 
the gracefullest, the most humorous of all dances ; 
the dance of the British seaman — may his toes never 
weary ! One of them was Heron. Instantly he took 
the deck, and was marching round in the prefatory 
tour, all smiles and nods, when the others came in. 
One was the hook-nosed seaman, strange to relate, 
another was the donkey-engine man, a fourth was the 
mate of the steamer, and the fifth was Mr. Patterson. 

Poplar sawed with drunken exultation, pounding 
the plank with his foot, and bowing and reeling till 
they watched to see him capsize. Those who could 
not dance the hornpipe polked in couples to it The 
echoes of the deck were rhythmic with the perfectly- 
timed slapping of feet The dancers revolved, faced 
one another, gracefully raised their arms, as grace- 
fully folded them, danced backwards, then danced 
forwards. What a scene of wreck ! To think of the 
Mountaineer at the bottom of the sea, and her cap- 
tain, exalted with rum, fiddling to his shipwrecked 
company ! What a scene of wreck ! The mainmast 
gone; nothing left of it but a ghastly sheaf of 
splinters : a ruined mizzen-mast, a ruined fore-mast, 
a stationary ship, and the ocean plain dark around, 
save right away on the starboard beam, where there 
glimmered, faint as pale blood, the star-sized glow 
of a burning ship. 

This singular sea-ball came to an end at about 
one o'clock in the morning. Perhaps most of the 
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men were a little too tipsy to carry it on. Captain 
Poplar had dashed down the fiddle after the third 
dance, and bursting into tears, roared in notes that 
resounded through the ship, " That he was a ruined 
man, that his certificate was cancelled, that he saw 
himself holding horses' heads " ; and thus lamenting 
in a frightful voice he lurched to the companion-way, 
tumbled down the ladder, and stretching himself upon 
a locker, at once fell sound asleep. 

The second engineer had then resumed the fiddle, 
and so this queer festivity went on till about one, 
when the company reeled away, some forward, some 
aft Those who went to the forecastle quickly slum- 
bered. Heron, who had danced the fumes of the 
liquor out of his head, said to Mr. Jordan, u Some 
one should keep a look-out if you mean those lights 
up there to be of any use." 

* Who's to keep a look-out? " answered the mate in 
a thick stammer, " and what's there to keep a look- 
out for ? " 

"You're the proper person to keep a look-out," said 
Heron, after taking a peep through the skylight; "after 
the fitful fever of this evening Poplar sleeps well, and 
what you've got to look out for is something that will 
take you off this ship and carry you home." 

" Oh, ah ! AH right ! " said the mate, staggering 
against the rail, and lying back against it, with his 
arms folded, his head nodding and his knees yielding. 

By this time all the others who claimed aright 
to the use of the cabin had slunk below. Heron 
yawned violently, he was dog-tired ; he had danced 
himself into a very distress of weariness. The drink 
had not laid much hold on him, yet he found that he 
squinted ; but the instincts and habits of the master- 
mariner still practically in charge of his ship must 
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needs operate, and this careful seaman, spite of die in- 
convenience of a double vision, took a thoughtful 
look round The moon rode high, the wind had 
shifted, a small breeze was blowing, and some steam- 
white clouds were sailing in squadrons down the 
north-west heaven. The long swell floated wearily out 
of the dusk to the hull, which as wearily swayed to 
its impulse. The running waters s] lashed a noise of 
sailing round about her, and you might have fancied 
by looking over the stern to see a wake running away. 
The blob of pale blood abeam had disappeared. 
Heron looked up at the six lanterns burning at the 
gaff end, at the two Mr. Jordans lying with yielding 
knees against the rail, at the two moons which swung 
like the silver weights of pendulums in the void 
betwixt the fore-mast and the mizzen-mast. Then 
with a loud yawn, and saying " Keep a bright look- 
out; a steamer may come willing to tow us," he 
walked towards the companion-way. 

" I'll steer the bally hooker this time," murmured 
the figure growing shapeless at the rail; "all my 
clothes gone. Fire the idiot who don't know port 

from " his thick stammer seemed to choke him 

and he fell down. 

But Heron had not waited to see this. 

It was about five o'clock in the morning, bleak and 
cold, and daybreak at some distance stilL It was 
dark, as though the whole depth of the night dye 
was in that hour, for all that the moon lay a rusty 
scar smouldering in the west The lights at the peak 
of the Atlantic burnt dimly, and two of the other 
lamps were out. 

About this hour, a powerful voice out upon the 
water to starboard might have been heard to hail. 
The cry was answered faintly. Then, as the boat 
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approached, the powerful voice shouted, " She's a 
wreck ; I've been thinking that this half-hour past" 

This he seemed to cry, with the sharp of his 
hand to his mouth, to somebody in a boat astern. 
In a few minutes, two boats full of dark figures drew 
alongside into sight, and the powerful voice shouted, 
u Ship ahoy J Is there anybody aboard that wreck ? " 

No answer was returned. 

"She's abandoned, sir," said a voice in the 
second boat. 

"We'll board her," said the powerful voice; and 
forthwith there was a scramble of men over the 
Atlantic's side. " Better leave the boats to ride," 
said the powerful voice. "I see good boats hanging 
in the davits, and there are boats in the waist, there." 

They attached the boats' painters to the ship, 
and hauling down the three lamps from the gaff-end, 
trimmed, and fell to exploring with them. 

"There's a man here," said one of the new 
arrivals, bending over the form of Mr. Jordan and 
examining him by the lantern light " Durn me if 
he don't sleep as though he'd been drinking." 

The mate did not stir. 

M If he's had all this swizzle to himself, he'll not 
want more till he comes to life again in a new 
world," said a man, flashing a lantern over a number 
of bottles which stood upon the skylight; then 
lifting one and smelling it, he muttered, " Rum, and 
a drain left;" then lifting another and smelling it, 
he whispered, " more rum, and a good drop left" 

They put the lanterns upon the skylight, crowded 
-round, poured what remained of the rum into the 
glasses, which they divided with a seaman's love 
of fair play. They made out a heart-warming nip 
for each man frozen to the marrow with his long 
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pull across the ocean. The lamps burned ^brilliantly ; 
they lighted up the rough shapes of seamen in 
shaggy coats, and many in sea-boots. There were 
twenty of them. That dismasted ship, black forward, 
steeped in gloom aft, in radiance amidships, where 
the shadows of the men swung with the swell upon 
the clear planks, looked as wild and fanciful as any 
vision of sleep, or poet's imagination of fantastic 
ship. 

In a minute the owner of the powerful voice, 
who was clearly captain, a huge bulk of coat and 
sou'-wester, and grey beard starting out from his 
shawl, carried his lantern to the sleepy Jordan, whom 
he routed about with his boot, whilst another, who 
was evidently the mate, went into the cabin with 
a lantern, followed by a seamaa 

This man had no sooner reached the bottom of 
the ladder than a child's scream, shrill as a whistle, 
rang through the interior, and little Liz, hopping 
off the locker, screeched out, "Captain 'Eron-! Cap- 
tain 'Eron ! here are men come to steal the ship ! " 

The cabin lamp was out 

"Anybody down here?" growled the voice of 
the man with the lantern. He swung his light and 
made a step or two. "Bloomed if the place ain't 
full of men," he muttered. " What sort of a ship 
is this ; a hanchored refreshment bar for castaways ? 
Look at the bottles on that table. And plenty to 
eat and drink, by gum ! " 

As he pronounced these words, Captain Heron 
came out of his cabin. Mr. Patterson, lifting his 
head, overbalanced himself and rolled off the locker. 
The others continued to sleep. 

" Who are you, and where do you come from ? " 
said Captain Heron. 
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M Are you the master of this vessel, sir ? " 

"I am/' 

"We're a burnt-out crew, sir," said the man, 
resting his lantern upon the table, whilst Heron 
drew close to look at him and talk. "You might 
have seen the light our ship made upon the sea 
last night ? " ' 

" We saw a ship on fire/' 

"Three vessels passed us," said the man, "but 
as God rules the sea, none took notice of us. We 
left the ship when she was nearly gutted, and that 
would be about two o'clock this morning .; and, after 
pulling a stretch, sighted your lights and made 
for them." 

" Are you the master ? " 

"The mate," 

" What was your ship ? " 

M 'A barque, called the Victoria. Twenty of us, 
all told." 

"Sit down and peg away, both of you," said 
Heron. "Get this cabin lamp lighted; youll find 
an oil can in the cabin there." He mounted the 
companion steps. He seemed now to possess the 
entire management of his wits: thought and ex- 
pression ran coherently. He was excited by this 
sudden arrival of burnt-out men, and might not 
then notice this happy recurrence of sanity. He 
gained the deck, and looked along it and \ saw many 
figures, for some of the men of the Mountaineer 
had been disturbed by the booted tread of the 
new-comers, and had come up to see what was 
going forward. But a few remained below heavily 
sleeping. 

" Is the captain of the Victoria amongst you ? " 
shouted Heron. 
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"Aye!" cried the powerful voice, and the great 
figure of a man came to Heron, holding up a 
lantern to look at him. 

"I am master of this ship," said Heron, "and 
glad to welcome you to such an asylum as she is." 

"Thank you, sir." 

« What name ? " 

" Captain Swann. The cook set us afire yesterday 
afternoon, and here we are. All hands are accounted 
for," said Captain Swann, in a voice that thrilled 
upon Heron's ear with its volume and power. 

"I have another shipwrecked crew on board," 
said Heron, looking round at the crowd that had 
assembled to listen to this conversation. "Their 
steamer was towing me, and I sunk them ; but in- 
stead of snivelling we brought out a fiddle, got up 
liquor, and danced till many of us reeled away tipsy. 
There lies one," and he pointed to the figure of the 
mate of the Mountaineer, who lay faintly touched 
by the light Captain Swann flourished. "See here, 
now, men," he continued, "get the galley fire lighted ; 
there's plenty of cocoa and coffee; yonder's the 
harness cask, boil yourselves a good piece of beef; 
there's no snivelling allowed aboard this ship. I 
am her commander, and the only man left of her 
original crew, yet the deuce a snivel has escaped me 
ever since I woke up and found my men gone away 
with the long boat, and something wrong here, sin 
here," striking his head. "It came straight from 
aloft" He pointed on high with a gesture of passion 
and excitement 

" Smart, lads, and do the captain's bidding," ex- 
claimed Captain Swann, " We shall be having day- 
light along soon. I'm fit for a bite and a warm drink. 
Bleedin' cold work after the rage of the fire, too, but 
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it's the thinkin' that a man has to do after a mess of 
this sort that keeps him cold." 

His seamen had sprawled forward. Captain Swann 
and Heron remained in conversation alona 

" Have you another captain aboard, then ? " asked 
Swann. 

" Aye," said Heron, " Captain Poplar." 

A great deep laugh broke out of Swarm's chest 
"Fire — dismasted— sunk," said the burly seaman. 
* Give you joy of yowp job. Fire at sea ; oh ! it's 
hell — it's hell 1 " he groaned with his organ note into 
Heron's ear. 

" Come below and refresh yourself," said Heron. 

Just then the figure of Mr. Jordan stirred in the 
scuppers, rose, reeled, stood firm, holding on. 

" Where the blessed blazes — why, who's been and 
Shangai'd me? What blistered ship is this, and 
where are we bound to? But oh, no, it won't do. 
You smell hell when you take liberties with an 
old soldier. I'm chief mate of th$ Mountaineer. 
Where's my ship ? " 

They saw him look over the side. They did not 
wait to see more, however. Smothering laughter, 
they descended, where they found the cabin lamp 
brightly burning, the second engineer sitting up, Mr. 
Patterson talking coherently with the mate of the 
burnt-out crew, who sat eating with the burnt-out 
sailor at the table, and Captain Poplar slowly waking 
up with yawns and snorts, and gasps, and electrified 
blinkings at the light Such a round of beef as his 
face then looked I wet with the dews of sleep ; and 
his eyes discharged tears as they snapped at the light 

" Hope you've rested, Poplar. Here's another 
good man in trouble. D'yer remember the burning 
globule you saw last night ? Here's her master, and 
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there's her mate, and the rest of the crew are in 
this ship/ 9 

This effectually awakened Poplar, who, in his 
falsetto note of grief, exclaimed, " Three sea-captains 
gone wrong, three more certificates to be suspended. 
Three more master-mariners to walk the streets of 
London, starving, whilst the Wreck Commissioner 
drives home in a carriage and pair to a dinner of 
soup, and game, pudden and dessert" 

"And don't forget the wine," said Captain Swann. 
'•But it's all plank- walking with me," and his voice 
filled the cabin with its thunder. " It was my cook 
set me afire yesterday afternoon. No great harm 
done so long as we get home. A blooming old raft, 
fifty-two years old. One of them beasts that goes on 
floating for ever if they ain't burnt, merely out of 
spite to keep sailors pumping." 

The burnt-out seaman left the table and went on 
deck. The burnt-out mate had stood up on the 
arrival of his captain. 

" Sit," cried Heron. " Sit ye straight down here," 
said he to Captain Swann. "Here's cold beef and 
biscuit There's rum, and there's glasses and 
water." 

"Ah, water," mumbled Captain Poplar; and, 
rising from the locker, he stretched forth his arm 
and seized a decanter from a swing-tray, every drop 
of which he drained down his iron-hot throat, gurgle, 
gurgle, gurgla The cabin was full. The conversa- 
tion grew brisk. The seaman, like Dr. Young, takes 
no note of time, save from its loss. On board the 
Atlantic they no longer gave it a tongue. Captain 
Swann, in the thrilling voice of the organ, spoke 
of his fire. Captain Poplar referred, with no attempt 
in the direction of delicacy, to the sinking of the 
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Mountaineer, but Captain Heron could tell them 
nothing about his misfortune. 

" The lanyards of his port main rigging have been 
cut," said Mr. Patterson. " The crew have deserted 
him. There's been foul play." 

"Looks so/' said Captain Swann. "Didn't you 
give any orders for your mast to be cut away ? " 

Heron smiled at him. ''There's a choice dram 
in that bottle," said he, * help yourself Orders ? I 
tell you a blow came straight from aloft, and left me 
wanting ideas," 

Swann eyed him steadfastly. His was a massive 
sea-coloured face, hard as granite, with a stern eye 
full of power of mind. 

* Trouble," said he, "often comes up too hand- 
somely with the tackles of a man's intellect & 
man's mind is let down with a run, and the ideas 
inside of it are stunned. They'll be getting up pres- 
ently, and worrying ye with knocking at the door in 
hundreds. Don't be in a hurry to wake 'em. Tour 
health, sir," and down went half a tumbler of rum. 

" There's one idek 'Eron has," said- Poplar, wiping 
his face upon a very shawl of a pocket-handkerchief, 
" which, though I don't say it's a wrong 'un, seems a 
queer 'un. He talks of sticking to his ship. A 
vessel coming along may take all the rest of us oft* 
but this 'ere Capt'n 'Eron sticks to his ship." 

"Certainly," said Heron, viewing him haughtily. 
" I'm in command here. The hull is sound There's 
nothing in the loss of a mainmast to discharge a man 
from his obligations of duty." 

" Well, I like stage sentiments as well as any man. 
They suit me down to the heel when I'm a listener," 
said Poplar, " but when it comes to the facts like te 
the calamities we three men represent, I say life is 
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precious, first of all, and if sticking to the ship is to 
threaten me with shortness of life, I'm for following 
the sailors into the boats." 

" Don't see what you're going to do by hanging on, 
captain," said Swann, in a deep, thoughtful bass. 
" I understand you've got but a couple of sticks left. 
You'll never get her under any sort of control with 
them. Something might tow you, but how far is 
your being aboard going to operate against the law of 
salvage as applied to an abandoned vessel ? " 

Poplar gazed at Fattersoa Heron said that the 
fact of his being found on board wouldn't affect the 
salvage claims. Hoarse throats struck in, and filled 
with noisy opinion that rolling interior. 

"Well," said Captain Swann, "your little ship 
should make a smart vessel, Heron, and I like her, 
and I like you, but I shall have to bid you a long 
farewell when something comes that will take me and 
my men away." 

" The same here," exclaimed Poplar, in the tone 
of a groan, 

" I've used the sea, man and boy, for forty year," 
said Captain Swann, " and I don't feel like spending 
any part of the rest of my days in washing about that 
ocean I'm sick of, and aboard a vessel that ain't 
under management" 

The time passed in talk of this sort Then 
Patterson, coming under the skylight, looked up and 
said, " Day's broke." 

On this the whole of them went on deck. Yes, 
day had broken. A promise of a fine day lay in the 
chill pearly streak in the east, with a sweet sifting of 
light out of it, till, even as the three captains and 
their companions, and the crowd of seamen forward, 
who had eaten well and were smoking with vigour, 
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stood looking about them, the black line of the 
horizon turned grey, and the morning faintly shone 
with the pink of the coming sun. 

"What's that right abeam there to the Bouth'aid?" 
exclaimed Captain Poplar, squeezing the damp out 
of his eyes. 

u A big steamer. Which way going ?" said Swann. 

The binoculars lay on the skylight He clapped 
them to his eyes, and roared, " A Cape Mail steamer, 
homeward bound, coming along hand over fist Hoist 
the ensign. Where's your ensign, Heron ?" 
It was procured, and run aloft inverted 

" She'll take us>" said Poplar, « but they'll not like 
such a crowd." 

"Make no mistake," said Swam*, " Saving a 
crowd makes a much more affecting piece in a news- 
paper than the saving of oiie or two souls." 

The steamer was approaching the Atlantic 
rapidly. The sun sprang from the sea and flashed 
her up upon the blue water* She was end on, and 
showed as a wedge-shaped structure, black, with a 
sparkle of glass here and there. The white water 
throbbed at her stem, and the smoke from her black 
funnel blew a league along the water. She drew 
near; she approached so close, that on board the 
Atlantic they could Tiear the bells in the engine- 
room. Her whole length drew out stately — a fine 
Cape steamer with slanting spars and black funnel, 
and such a domination of bow as made the Atlantic 
look the forlornest fabric afloat. A number of heads 
were ranged along her rail : two x>r three gentlemen 
in buttons made heroic figures on the bridge. She 
rolled, and came to a stand within pistol-shot of the 
mutilated ship's quarter. 

Some of the passengers by this time had got 
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wind that something that might be of tragic interest 
lay just outside their cabin windows, and one hastily- 
clad figure after another scaled the ladders of the 
hurricane deck, and some with binoculars and some 
without stood staring. Captain Heron sprang on 
to the taffrail of his vessel and trumpeted the hail, 
" Oh, the steamer ahoy ! " 

"Halloa!" responded a twinkling figure, coming 
to the extremity of the bridge and overlaying it, 
with his hand to his ear. 

"I've got two shipwrecked crews aboard my 
vessel, and they want to go home. Will you receive 
them ? " 

"Two shipwrecked crews?" shouted the other. 
" How many in all?" 

" About forty." 

" Are you the commander of that vessel ? " 

Heron signified yes with a cordial flourish. 

" Does your own crew want to leave her ?" 

" My own crew have left her," bawled Heron 

On this, the captain of the steamer, exhibiting 
by his motions some degree of perplexity and sur- 
prise, turned to another figure in buttons, no doubt 
one of the mates, and they conferred. Then the 
captain shouted — 

"Will the commander of that vessel please to 
step aboard." 

" No, sir ! " thundered Heron ; " I am in command 
of this vessel ; I do not choose to leave her. I intend 
to stick to my ship." 

* Oh, the steamer ahoy ! " roared Swann, in accents 
that swung like cannon-balls past the air ; " I am 
the master of a ship that was burnt last night, 
and there are nineteen of my crew aboard here 
with ma" 
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u Oh, the steamer ahoy ! " roared Captain Poplar. 
"I'm the master of the steamer Mountaineer, that 
foundered under this ship's bows yesterday morning, 
whilst towing the hulk/' 

"Any more captains?" shouted the master of 
the steamer, after a pause; and you fancied you 
heard him laughing drily. "I'll send my second 
officer." 

"And your doctor, too, sir," bawled Captain 
Swann. 

" Who's ill here ? " cried Heron, with a hot look 
along his decks, as though suspiciously seeking a 
sick man. 

The captain on the bridge motioned, a boat sank 
from the davits; in a few minutes the second mate 
of the steamer came over the side, followed by the 
doctor, a young dark man, wearing moustaches and 
spectacles. 

" We are willing to receive you," said the second* 
mate, approaching Heron. " You've got boats riding 
alongside; better come off in them and send them 
adrift Any females aboard ? " he inquired, looking 
at little Liz, who had come up on deck a few minutes 
before, and planted herself close beside Heron. 

" This is the only female," said Heron. 

" My captain will thank you to bear a hand," said 
the second officer, "mail steamers are not used to 
be detained." 

Nevertheless, he could not but look about him 
with curiosity — at the bottles on the skylight, at the 
jagged foot of mainmast, at the smashed length of 
bulwark, at the wrecked spars overhead. 

Meanwhile the doctor had said, looking round at 
the crowd, " Where's the man I'm wanted for ? " 

"Sco here," said Captain Swann, in a deep, 
x 
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mysterious, thrilling whisper, and gripping the doctor 
by the arm, he added, "that man yonder is the 
captain of this ship; his crew have left him, he's 
been knocked daft by something aloft — you'd better 
certify that he is not fit to remain in charge, or the 
poor fellow will go on washing about in this wreck 
till she goes to pieces under him. Ain't that the 
truth, Captain Poplar ? " 

"The naked truth," returned Poplar, whose eye 
was roaming in search of his men. 

"You want me to certify that he's mad?" said 
the doctor, with a short cynical laugh, after a brief 
look at Heron. " That man ? " 

" That man," echoed Swann. 

" And what do you think he'd do ? " said the 
doctor, with a sneer, trying in vain to shake off 
S warm's grip of his arm. "He'd bring an action 
against me on our arrival, and ruin me in costs 
and damages. Let go of my arm, sir. I thank 
you." 

He walked right up to Heron. " Are you going 
on board that steamer with the rest of them ? " 
said he. 

" No, sir. I stick to ray ship. But who the devil 
are you, to ask me that question so peremptorily ?." 

u That steamer's doctor. Where's your crew ? " 

"Here," answered Heron, putting his hand on 
little Liz's head. \ 

'Is she your baby?" said the doctor, glancing 
sourly at the child's poor appareL 

" Ship ahoy ! " was roared from the bridge of the 
steamer, whose hurricane deck, or raised platform, 
was now crowded with passengers, bristling -with 
glasses. " If you don't bear a hand and come aboard, 
I must proceed." 
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" MownUaineer8, where are ye?" shouted Captain 
Poplar. 

They were mustered and found all present 
Swann's men were likewise mustered The two boats 
of the Victoria were swiftly filled, the captains 
remaining. 

" Now, Heron, let me implore you to come along 
with us and get home/' said Swann. "You know 
what sea risks are. Here's a chance, you'll be ashore 
in a couple of days*. For God's sake, come — with 
the child." 

" It would be cruel to leave the child behind, any- 
how," said Poplar. " How do she know what terrible 
things 'Eron's resolution m^y signify." 

" Come, little Liz," said Swann, as the returning 
boats approached the gangway. 

" No ! " shrieked the child, " don't let them take 
me/' and in an agony of terror, and flooded with tears, 
she clung to Heron's coat 

" Tou have made up your mind to stop ? " said 
the second mate of the steamer, addressing Heron. 

" How often must I repeat it ? " cried Heron, in 
a passion. 

"Should that child be left?" said the second 
officer, turning to the doctor. 

" I'll not take it upon me to separate them," said 
the doctor, and he stepped to the gangway and coolly 
entered the steamer ! s boat t 

" Well, if it must be, farewell, and God bless ye, 
Heron 1 " said hearty Captain Swann, grasping 
Heron's hand. " I shall never forget you." 

" And good-bye, and God bless you, is my prayer 
likewise, and neither shall I ever forget you ! " said 
Captain Poplar ; whereat a low laugh broke from the 
hot throat of Mr. Jordan. 
x2 
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In a minute the decks were" cleared The loaded 
boats were making for the steamer. The second 
mate had lingered gazing wistfully at the child, as 
though uncertain of his duty; he then entered his 
boat Presently all hands were on board the steamer, 
the second mate made his report to the captain on 
the bridge, and a short excited discussion followed 
betwixt him, the doctor, and the captain; then you 
heard the bell in the engine-room ring, and the large 
shape of metal began to glide. Heron, with the child 
by his side, stood plainly in sight : a touching pair 
Ought they to be left on board that wreck? The 
ladies said it was like murdering the little girl to 
leave her with that obstinate man. The gentlemen 
said he was a true English seaman, and it was his 
duty to stick to his ship. The inverted ensign flut- 
tered sorrowfully over the heads of Heron and the 
child. The steamer moved on. 

Then in a moment the whole body of the sea- 
men who had been aboard of her, sped like the 
shadow of a cloud on to the forecastle, and cheered 
and cheered to Heron, who answered by keeping his 
cap lifted. 

" Certify him mad ! " muttered the doctor to the 
chief officer, who had come on deck, " certify a man 
mad for doing his duty ! " 

In a very few minutes those two lonely figures on 
the deck of the Atlantic had dwindled out of sight, 
but the passengers continued to watch the mutilated 
ship wearily rolling. 



CHAPTER XX. 

LIVER RETURNS. 

It was raining hard at Deal, and blowing fresh. 
There is a no more wretched place on the face of 
the earth than Deal on a soaking, blustering day. 
The sea is shrouded : there is nothing to look at that 
way. The coils of the breaker rush out from the near 
wall of haze, grey as steel; and the cry of the gull 
close in shore is raw and depressing, and the boat- 
man, as he stares through the window of his little 
wooden lookout-house and beholds nothing but flying 
wet and fleeting scud, recalls that the last money he 
earned was ten shillings a fortnight ago : and, rolling 
a gloomy eye round about his little cabin, he says in 
a loud voice, though there is nobody there to hear him, 
" Wish to the 'evens a bloomin' earthquake 'ud come 
along, and swallow the whole boilin* up." Discon- 
solate boatmen at Deal often sigh for blooming earth- 
quakes when business is slack — when, perhaps, they 
have not been able to get drunk for at least a week. 

In town it was misery itself Streaming pave- 
ments, sweating shop windows, here and there a 
figure struggling with an umbrella. And the further 
you drew away from the sea, walking in the direc- 
tion of the railway station, the more miserable Deal 
looked this day, until you got to the station itself, 
where the weather was rendered deplorable to the 
eye by rows of sobbing trucks, and die flash of wet 
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off the tarpaulined vans in the open, and the howl of 
the breeze along the platforms. 

The train from London was due at 2.10, and, with 
remarkable punctuality for the South Eastern Rail- 
way of those days, it arrived at 3.40. Such a dirty 
train of carriages ! such a mean locomotive ! There 
was, perhaps, only one line in England on which you 
would have seen dirtier carriages and cheaper and 
poorer locomotives, and that was the sailors' line that 
serves the Docks from Fenchurch Street 

Yet Deal meekly endured the ill-treatment of the 
South Eastern Railway. It felt itself a poor relation 
of the adjacent towns which were more handsomely 
used in the way of carriages and time. At long inter- 
vals a memorial, drawn up with no mean labour, 
would be despatched to London Bridge, but no notice 
was ever taken of it, and all the dirty, dangerous car- 
riages were sent by the South Eastern Railway to be 
employed on their Deal service, drawn by locomotives 
warranted to increase that loss of time which, on the 
South Eastern Railway, commonly begins at Ashford. 

The dirty train of carriages and the gasping old 
locomotive came to a stand at Deal platform, and the 
only person who got out was Jeremy Liver. He 
rubbed his eyes as though he had been sleeping, and 
said to a porter — 

" Is this the bally old shop after all ? " 

"A little late," said the porter, eyeing him with 
contempt " Any luggage ? " 

"What sort of luggage do shipwrecked sailors 
usually bring ashore with them, you mumper ? " 

The porter walked off. 

Jeremy drove his hand into his breeches pocket, 
and produced,' all the money he had in the world — 
fourpence - halfpenny. The refreshment -room was 
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open : a bar decorated with sandwiches belonging to 
the Iron Age, with Bath buns pate with keeping, with 
dangerous- looking tartlets under glass covers. In 
charge of this feast of nightmare was a young lady 
with sharp features and a slight cast in one eye. 
There was a glass of beer, and perhaps two, in four- 
pence-halfpenny, and Jeremy walked into the bar, 
and asked the young lady for a pint. 

"There's my last fourpence," said he, trying to 
ogle the girl with his darting glance. " But here's 
a halfpenny, and I'll toss you whether I drink this 
down for nothing or pay you eightpence." 

" We don't do business in that way," said the 
young- lady. " If that's your last fourpenee," s&id she, 
picking up the money, "where are you going to get 
eightpence if you lose ? " 

Jeremy was drinking. He pulled his nose out 
of the measure, and some froth, attracted by his 
beard, lay in the cup of it. 

"I'm at home here," he said. "Only got to ask 
and I can get. Got an indulgent father who's a 
holy man. Have you e'er a father ? " 

" You look as if you wanted a parent of some 
sort," said the girl. 

" The sea's a rough life," exclaimed Jeremy, finish- 
ing his ale. "It takes no account of coats, and 
despises small clothes. Caps it Mows away in clouds, 
a sailor's shirt is known as the thinnest garment in 
the world. Ah, you pretty creatures who sit at home 
with plenty to eat and drink, and no call to make it 
known, have no feeling for the poor sailor who sails 
foreign to bring you home all the fine things you 
wear, and load yer tables with what my father, the 
Reverend Mr. Liver, calls good cheer." 

* Was your father Mr. Liver ? " asked the girl 
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14 Mr. liver, of the Baptist chapeL" 

"He is dead, then," said the girl; * didn't you 
know it ? " 

"Dead?" exclaimed Jeremy, stiffening him^lf^ 
and gazing at the young woman, whilst his face 
changed its colour. 

" Yes," said a labouring man who lounged in the 
door, listening to Jeremy, " if Mr. Liver's your father, 
he's gone ome." 

" How long's he been dead ? " said Jeremy, looking 
frightened. 

" It will be about a fortnight, won't it, miss ? " said 
the labouring man. 

" He's dead," said the girl, M and was buried in the 
cemetery last week ; and I'm sorry it's me that should 
say it, for I do hate to be the bearer of ill news." 

Jeremy lingered as a man utterly at a loss. The 
young woman thought he trembled. He said, " Can 
you tell me what they have done with the house ? " 

" It's shut up, and the furniture is for sale ; and 
it's to be let," answered the young woman. " I took 
notice of the bills yesterday afternoon." 

" Good-day," said Liver, and leaving his last half- 
penny upon the counter, he stepped into the pouring 
wet and howling wind, tucking up his coat-collar, 
buttoning up his monkey-jacket, and pulling down 
his cap over the back of his head. He was a sailor, 
and accustomed to this sort of weather ; but it pro- 
vided him with a bitter cold reception on top of the 
mortal news he had just got 

He was so used to thinking of his father as a 
part of Deal, of his house as a home where he was 
sure of indulgent treatment all the time he chose to 
loaf ashore, that he could not realise there was no 
longer a mild, forgiving, benevolent father to go to, 
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comfortable quarters to put up at where he was sure 
of plenty to eat and drink, where he could smoke in 
bed, and lie till two in the afternoon. 

He made a desperately forlorn figure, a true ship- 
wrecked object indeed as he walked ; his clothes were 
soiled and ragged with the wear of the sea, his face 
was grimy ; in truth, he had been obliged to rough it 
in London. The owners of the Atlantic paid his fare 
to Deal, but they gave him no more; and he lived 
upon the proceeds of his silver watch till they had 
done with him. 

He walked first of all straight to his father's 
house. Yes, the auctioneer's bills were in the win- 
dow, and the house was to let. A few persons, 
doubled up by the weather, passed him. None took 
any notice of him. It seemed very extraordinary to 
Jeremy that his father should bo dea$. He ought 
certainly to be alive, so that Jeremy might walk in 
and receive the old mild welcome. Why, he hadn't 
literally a halfpenny in his pocket If his father had 
forgot him or cut him off, no man would be more 
stone broke. If his father had left him nothing at all, 
what should he do ? Go to sea again ? Ay, but a 
berth was not to be found instantly, and meanwhile 
Liver needed to be lodged and fed. The rain, whip- 
ped by the wind, lashed his face. The old familiar 
roar of the beach was at hand. 

" Father dead/' muttered the frightened maa 
" Why the bally blazes couldn't he have kept alive 
till I came home ? " 

He would call upon Whittaker. What was the 
good of his standing straining his vision at a rain- 
swept house of phantoms, when there was a house 
just round the corner where he was sure of a wel- 
come, and shelter, and news. Soaked to the flesh, he 
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stretched his breeches-plastered legs, and in a few 
minutes his hand was upon the knocker oi the door 
of the deacon's house. The one servant kept by Levi 
coming to the door, asked him suspiciously what he 
wanted, for his very beard was out of trim with the 
wet, and he looked a ruffian with his dodging and 
staring eyes and beggarly, soaked attire. 

" I want to see Mr. Whittaker. Is he in ? " 

" What name shall I say ? " said the servant, hold- 
ing the door, and continuing to regard him very 
doubtfully. 

"Jeremy Liver. Son of the Reverend William 
Liver " 

He was speaking, when the parlour door was 
opened, and the deacon himself stepped forth with a 
pair of glasses on his nose and a local newspaper in 
his hand. 

" Did I hear you say you was Jeremy Liver ? " he 
exclaimed, staring with amazement over his spec- 
tacles. " Why, certainly it is, then ! " he cried, in his 
deep bass voice. " Step in. What a surprise ! Who 
d'yer think it is, mother ? " he said, standing in the 
door ; and Jeremy Liver, flinging down his streaming 
cap on to the little stand in the passage, walked into 
the parlour. 

Old Mrs. Whittaker was seated near the fire, with 
her hands in her lap. It was black weather. She 
could not see to read or knit. She stared at Jeremy 
Liver a few moments, then screamed. 

"Sit down, Jeremy, pit down," said the deacon, in 
a voice that was not wholly commiserative, as he 
looked at the man. " You might have crawled out of 
the surf. Got 'ere a change of clothes coming along? " 

" Not the shift of a sock," said Jeremy, seating 
himself. 
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"Does he know, Levi? " said Mrs. Whittaker. 

" D'yer mean about father's death ? Yes, they gave 
me the news up in the station, where I arrived just 
now from London," answered Jeremy. " I've got no 
home now." 

" Yer provided for," said Mr. Whittaker solemnly. 

" Oh, say it again ! do, deacon," cried Jeremy, in a 
voice of exultation. "All the time since I got the 
news from the station, that's what I've been wonder- 
ing. Had he forgot me ? " 

" He was too beautiful a character to forget even 
such a son as you," exclaimed Mrs. Whittaker hyste- 
rically. " Haven't you a word of sorrow to breathe out 
about him ? Is such a man as the Reverend William 
Liver to die, and his only son to come 'ome, unex- 
pected, as is usual, and think of nothing but what 
he's going to get by his poor father's death ? " 

"This ain't much of a welcome, deacon. You 
might guess I've been shipwrecked. I never sup- 
posed that she'd be glad to see me," said Liver, with 
a sideways drop of his head at Mrs. Whittaker. 
" Would you stone a drowned rat ? Leave it be, 
ma'am. I'm shuddering with the wet and the cold. 
What's happened, that I'm no longer good to offer a 
glass of beer to ? To offer a plate of meat to ? " 

"You've scarcely arrived, Jeremy," said the 
deacon warmly, " and you give us no time to get over 
our astonishment. William Liver's son shall never 
stand in want of refreshments in this house, particu- 
larly coming home soaked with wet, and after being 
shipwrecked." 

He pulled the bell 

"Who's got the handling of father's affairs?" 
asked Jeremy. 

"Where did you leave Capt'n 'Eron?" croaked 
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old Mrs. Whittaker, in a voice that made the parrot 
uneasy. 

" Let me have my noose first, I beg of you," said 
Jeremy. " My noose is more important to me than 
the noose of Capt'n 'Eron can be to you." 

Here the servant was told to bring up cold beef 
and a jug of ale for Mr. Jeremy Liver. She viewed 
the wretched figure with amazement before she de- 
parted on her errand. Whittaker brought a coat out 
of the passage, and pulled a pair of slippers from 
under the sofa ; and these things Liver put on, whilst 
the parrot muttered and clawed. 

" Will you wait till you've had something to eat ?" 
said the deacon, " or will yer hear about yer father's 
death at once ? " 

" I'd rather you tell me first of all where Joyce is," 
said Jeremy. " Is she in Deal ? " 

" She ain't, then," answered the deacoa " She's in 
London on a visit" 

" Coming back soon ? " asked Jeremy. 

" In three or four days," replied the deacon, whilst 
old Mi's. Whittaker continued to glare at Liver as if 
he had been a phantom from the sea. 

"Plaguey glad of that," said Liver. "Shouldn't 
like her to see me before I got a new rig out, and was 
properly trimmed up. Oh, them open boats ! " 

Very quickly the servant arrived and placed the 
tray on the table, eyeing the person she waited upon 
with excessive loathing ; and Jeremy fell to. 

" Have ye ne'er a word to tell us of Capt'n 'Eron?" 
gasped Mrs. Whittaker, whilst the deacon regarded 
the young man gloomily. It was not that there was 
a revulsion of feeling ; the stump-ended shape in the 
deacon's big coat, with the cuffs turned up, first 
taking a great pull at the ale, now sawing away at the 
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beef, was, with its red fall of beard, a little revolting, 
in spite of the deacon's prejudice. 

" Look here, mother," said Jeremy, " there's a deal 
of noose to be walked through, and now I'm comfort- 
able and with old friends, and particularly friends of 
my poor father, the noose of whose death," said he, 
chewing hungrily, "gave me such a turn as nearly 
strangled me whilst I stood in that bally cold station 
— what I want to say is this — we'll work this here 
traverse of noose on the square, and if the deacon will 
oblige, I shall feel thankful" 

Thereupon the deacon, adjusting himself in his 
chair, said, " What I want is the words to do justice 
to so solemn an occasion as the death of so eloquent 
a man, and so beautiful a figure in the daily walks of 
life as your poor dear father," 

The parrot cried " Words," and Jeremy Liver gave 
a humble bow, which seemed to please old Mrs. 
Whittaker, for she momentarily averted her stern 
stare. 

" It was like this," continued the deacon. " Last 
Saturday week your father was as well as you and 
me. Sunday morning he preaches one of the finest 
discourses as ever fell from even his lips. Sunday 
arternoon his servant came for me, and said he had 
fallen down in a fit, and was a-lying unconscious." 

Jeremy put his knife and fork down, and again 
the old mother averted her stern stare. 

"I went along and found him on his bed, with 
Dr. Elam in attendanca ' I hope he may rally/ says 
the doctor, ' and be conscious before he dies, but this 
is a mortal stroke, deacon.' 'Gor bless me,' I says, 
looking at the poor gentleman, so pale, so calm, 
yet breathing with a terrible noise. ' Well, well, in the 
midst of life we are in death,' says I, ' but if there's 
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e'er a man in Deal prepared for the last call, there 
ho lies ;' and I knelt down and put up a short prayer 
alongside your poor father ; " and here the deacon's 
deep voice faltered, and old Mrs. Whittaker gasped a 
sob. " He did rally/' continued the deacon, " and I 
live in the satisfaction of believing that my prayer 
wasn't un'earcL He came to his consciousness much 
about this hour, and, recognising mo, said he knew he 
was dying, and asked me to give his blessing to his 
congregation, and then he spoke of you. ' I hope,' he 
says, ' he'll remember, deacon, that solemn day when 
he knelt down and promised, on his mother's Bible, 
never to take any more strong liquors/ " Here Levi 
Whittaker unconsciously cast his gloomy gipsy eye 
upon the jug of ale which Jeremy had already nearly 
emptied. " ' I have made a small provision for him,' 
your father he says, 'which indeed is all I own, for I 
am a poor man, and have never been able to save 
money. Itll be a matter of some thirty pound a 
year. It'll be enough to keep him out of the Union, 
if not out of mischief.' " 

" Thirty pound a year," said Jeremy, scowling at 
his plate, ''and I his only son, and him for years 
enjoying a good living from the chapel I'm blessed 
if I shouldn't ha' thought he'd ha' cut up better than 
that, wouldn't you, mother ? " whipping round with a 
suddenness as of temper upon old Mrs. Whittaker. 

" I consider it a noble sum, and a truly 'eroic act 
on his part to take the trouble of puttin' by a shilling 
piece for such a son. Oh, what a good father you've 
lost Oh, how little you respected him and troubled 
yourself about him when you 'ad him to love 1" 

The parrot here broke in with a succession of 
u Oh's ! " almost in the note of the old dame's. 

"I'm too old to be lectured," said Jeremy. 
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"You've done nothing but lecture me ever since 
you've known me. Who gets the furniture, deacon ? " 
And his face took an expression of anxious rapacity. 

"Mark, now," exclaimed Mr. Whittaker, aftor a 
pause, as though to stir Jeremy into some sensation 
of gratitude and expression of affection by a moving 
hesitation of delivery, "what a good father you've 
lost. The furniture is to be sold to-morrow, and the 
money was to be put in the bank for you ag'in your 
coming home, so that you should have some ready 
cash to go on with." 

* That's splitting. I like to hear that!" cried 
Jeremy, almost shouting with satisfaction. "That's 
well thought of I Durn'd, but for that, if I should 
have had a penny piece." 

Here he stood up, and pulled his wet trousers 
pockets inside out, whilst Mrs. Whittaker, crazy with 
pantomime, implored him to put his pockets back 
again. 

"That's jolly good news, indeed," said Jeremy, 
sitting down. " Deacon, I'd like a bit of cheese. 1 ' 

The deacon pulled the bell. 

"How much dyer think the turnitmce's worth, 
said Jeremy. 

"All a hundred pound," answered the deacon. 
" He'd got some first-class books." 

" Lor ! " said Jeremy, " a hundred pound." 

" Yer might like to keep some of those books back 
for yourself," said Mrs. Whittaker. 

"No fear," answered Jeremy, with a grunt of a 
laugh. " Bloomed sooner have the money." 

" Yer don't want to preserve any relic, then ?" said 
the old lady. 

" Bloomed sooner have the money, I tell yer," re- 
peated Liver. " On thirty pound a year I shall have 
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to go to sea for the rest And what do a man do 
with relics at sea ? " 

"True," said the deacon, "Yer had best let all 
go. And now," said he, " What's your noose ? " 

" Do you mind my smoking half a pipe of baccy, 
mother ? " said Jeremy. 

" You can smoke," said the deacon. 

" How long have you been in England ? " said old 
Mrs. Whittaker, whilst Jeremy fetched from his 
wet coat a piece of black plug tobacco, an inch of 
sooty clay pipe, and a large, dangerous sailor's knife. 

"Long enough to make me surprised that the 
news of the Atlantic hasn't travelled to Deal But 
it's scarce more than a rat-hole," said Jeremy, " and 
its newspapers are old almanacs. Is old Mr. Heron 
about ? " 

* Ay," answered the deacon. 

" Ain't he had noose of his son from the owners ? " 

"I saw him yesterday afternoon," answered Mr. 
Whittaker. " He didn't mention his son's name. I 
allow he's heard nothing." 

"So you are friends, then ?" said Jeremy, plugging 
his pipe, and going to the fire for a light. 

"He attended your poor father's funeral, and 
showed his memory every token of respect," answered 
the deacon. "His was the best wreath on your 
father's grave. I am not the enemy of a man who 
can so behave, contrary to his convictions. Mr. 'Eron 
is a gentleman." 

"And so is his son," cried Mrs. Whittaker. 
"Heaven guard us, will that creature lighting his 
pipe never begin to tell us about the Atlantic and 
Cap'en 'Eron, and why 'e 'imself is ashore and safe ? * 
and she shook her old fist at Liver, with a gesture 
that was not wanting in gipsy ferocity. 
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Jeremy slunk back to his chair, sliding in the 
deacon's slippers, and sucked away at his pipe to get 
it well alight. He then said : 

u Now for the yarn, missis, and, to begin with, 
the Atlantic was the worst found ship that ever 
sailed out of the Thames. She was rotten aloft in 
rigging and spars ; she was rotten in food ; her fresh 
water stank ; she was rotten in her crew, only three 
of the whole bally lot could steer, and not more than 
six were of any use aloft What 'appened ? In a 
moderate breeze the ship tacked, the lanyards of 
the main rigging parted, and over went the whole 
mess of mainmast and canvas, crushing twenty foot 
of bulwark to the water-line, bringing down the 
fore-topmast in halves, proving the rottenness of 
that spar, likewise the mizen topgallant mast, leav- 
ing the vessel as good or as bad as a sheer hulk 
% upon the sea. We were not going to humbug about 
waiting for something to tow us home, for that was 
our orily chance. 'Eron was of no use; he'd been 
struck over the head from something aloft, and came 
up to us and talked as though he was daft, which 
he was, or is, if he's still alive. He refused to leave his 
ship, and we went away in the long-boat, and the 
following afternoon was picked up by a steamer and 
taken to London. There we called upon the owners 
expecting to be allowed for the clothes we had lost, 
and thinking they'd give us some money for pay. 
I thought," he exclaimed, blowing out a huge bluo 
cloud, " that it would ha' been in the London noose- 
papers. Deacon, will yer grant me another drop of 
your ale. Talkin' of it turns me dry." 

"Didn't yer ship as second mate?" asked the 
deacon, pulling tbe bell and somewhat morosely 
regarding Jeremy. 
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" Aye, ivnd he broke me ! " shouted Jeremy. u He 
broke me for what? For a little attack of rheu- 
matics which obliged me to sit down on the edge 
of the skylight in my watch on deck. For that, 
and for that," he yelped, " he sent me, the Reverend 
William Liver's son, to go and live amongst tbe 
crew, and to act as what— cook's mate!" He swept 
his fist through the air as he spoke the words. 

" I knew they'd never get on," groaned old Mrs. 
Whittaker. 

"And d'yer mean to tell me/ 1 inquired Levi, 
" that the whole ship's company forsook that vessel, 
leavin' her capt'n, who you say had been knocked 
daft, alone in her ? " 

Jeremy nodded. 

" Where was your chief mate ? " demanded the 
deacon, in the voice of one who speaks appalled. 

" Drowned." 

There was a pause. 

"And is this what English sailors iscomin' to?" 
cried the deacon in a voice of horror. 

"Cap'en 'Eron alone in his ship, in a wrecked 
ship ? " wailed the old mother, " oh ! what will Joyce 
say ! Ain't there no chance for his life ? " 

" More than there was for ourn," answered Liver 
sulkily. "He's only got to signal to be taken oft, 
and he'll come 'ome." » 

" But yer say he's daft, how'll he know how to 
signal ? " thundered the deacon. 

"He wouldn't come with us," yelped Jeremy. 
" Was it for us to drag a capt'n out of his ship 
against his orders? Quad for six weeks, that 'ud 
ha' been the yarn. Me a prisoner, with my 'air short, 
on bread and water. , Was it good enough? You 
can build a Deal lugger, but you don't know the law* 
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of the sea. If we'd ha* forced 'Eron out of his ship, 
obliging him to abandon his command, then, Mr. 
Whittaker," said Jeremy, filling a glass with ale, 
whilst his eyes danced at the creaming froth, "had 
he sufficiently recovered his mind on his arrival in 
England he'd have informed against us, and we 
should have been locked up as mutineers." 

" Oh, and I wish you had," said Mrs. Whittaker, 
" to leave the poor helpless gentleman all alone upon 
the sea." 

Jeremy Liver turned a look of shocking malice 
upon her. 

" How far off is the ship ?" asked Mr. Whittaker. 

"Not far," answered Jeremy, darting another 
glance of horrible malice at the old lady. 

" But W far ?" 

u Call it a matter of two or three days' tow." 

"From where?" 

" From the Chops." 

" Surely if that be the ease," said Mr. Whittaker, 
beginning to walk up and down his little room, 
" the owners '11 think proper to send a tug to look 
for the ship. Are they likely to do it, d'yer think ? " 
said he, abruptly halting opposite Liver. 

"'Ow do I know?" answered Jeremy. "Nothing 
was said about tugs up in London." 

"And so instead of an officer you became a 
common sailor, almost afore you was well out of 
sight of your native land," whined Mrs. Whittaker. 
"Oh, it's well that your poor father's dead! What 
would he ha' thought had he lived to see this hour ? 
The figure you make as you sit there! Not a 
'alfpenny piece in your pockets, and nothing to 
expect or depend upon but what 'e — God rest 
him!— 'as left yer." 
y2 
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Here the old body began to moan and cry 
a little. 

" Why is she agitating herself along of me for ?" 
whimpered Liver. " I'm here to see you, deacon, and 
to get the noose, and to give you the yarn about 
'Eron's ship. She never could abear me," said he, 
indicating the old dame with the sharp of his elbow. 
*' Had all turned out right, she'd still ha' gone on 
hating me. It's Joyce who can make a man of me. 
It's Joyce who can lead me out of temptation. Let 
her make me take an oath, and the best marine 
glue doesn't stick to things as I should to my 
word." 

" Joyce ! " hissed the old mother, and with an 
aged shriek of contempt she tossed her head, and 
burst into a little harsh forced laughter. Whittaker 
was never in the habit of taking notice of these two 
when they quarrelled. They had quarrelled ever 
since Liver was old enough to be quarrelled with, 
and Whittaker never could gather that when they 
sparred they said anything worth listening to. 

"I think I had better go along to Mr. 'Eron 
with this news about his son," said the deacon 
gloomily, making a step to the window, and look- 
ing out at the grey of the closing afternoon with 
its dye of sweeping wet. "Yet I don't like to be 
the bearer of this sort of intelligence either. He'll 
seem grateful, but he won't recollect it as a kind- 
ness afterwards. What d'yer think, mother ? " 

" The news oughtn't to be kept from him. You 
would wish to know the truth if Capt'n 'Eron was 
your son, Levi," answered Mrs. Whittaker. "Only 
what's Jeremy a-goin' to do ? Take him along with 
you." 

" What for ? " said Liver. 
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and I'll ask for the loan of a sovereign on the 
security of the furniture that's to be sold" 

Mr. Whittaker solemnly put his hand into his 
pocket, drew out a wash-leather purse, and handed 
a sovereign to Liver. 

"Instead of going along to old Mr. 'Eron," said 
Jeremy, " I'll go and order myself a rig-out against 
Joyce's return, and then make for the Nelson Inn, 
where I shall take a bed," and here he turned to 
look with a scowl at the stiff figure of old Mra 
Whittaker. " Now I'm ready," said he. " But ain't 
it," he added in a boisterous voice of reproof aimed 
at the old lady, Mike turning a shipwrecked man 
into the friendless pouring streets?" 

" You've said enough about that shipwreck of 
yourn. Come along," said the deacon; and after 
some minutes of fumbling and tumbling of sticks 
and umbrellas in the passage, during which old 
Mrs. Whittaker's heart continued to beat with 
agitation and fear, the hall door was violently 
slammed. 

The old lady sank back. " Thank goodness, he's 
gone," she thought, pressing her breast "What a 
dreadful character he's a-making of himself, to be 
sura Capt'n 'Eron washing about all alone at sea 
miles away without his rightful intellects to guide 
him. Oh ! what will Joyce think ? What will she 
say?" 
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Joyce's scheme. 

Mr. Whittaker, with his hands behind him, soberly 
paced the platform of Deal Railway Station. He 
was awaiting the train by which Jeremy had arrived ; 
in short, he was there to meet his daughter. It 
was Saturday, a clear bright afternoon. 

Mr. Whittaker was not to be kept long waiting; 
though before the train had hove into view he 
had grown a trifle profane in the depths of his soul. 
Three-quarters of an hour late! The deacon had 
the feelings of a man, and when the train drew 
up he uttered a malediction. Joyce and a dozen 
others got out. The girl sought for her father a 
little while up and down, then catching sight of 
him, walked straight up to the deacon. He noticed 
a strange look in her face; she was wild-eyed, and 
pale. She exclaimed instantly, motioning with a 
copy of a London paper in her hand — 

" Have you heard the news about Tom ? n 

"Yes." 

"Good God! why did not you write and bring 
me home? How could you allow me to be in 
London, amusing myself whilst Tom was alone in 
a dismasted ship upon the sea ? " 

She said this out so loudly that some turned 
to look at her. 

"We can't talk here," said Whittaker; "where's 
your luggage? Hi, porter!" 
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There was some bustle, and presently father and 
daughter were driving home. 

" When did you get the news ? " asked Joyce, 
straining her wild eyes at her father, as though 
with some tragic suspicion that he knew more 
than she. 

" Three day ago," answered Whittaker. " Jeremy 
turned up; he was picked up out of a boat along 
with the rest of the Atlantic's crew, and he's here." 

"The hound!" she whispered, as though rage 
choked her voice, " The whole crew left him, though 
they knew he'd been injured, and wasn't right in 
his head. See here," said she, tearing open the 
paper she held with motions of fire, " this is this 
morning's paper, and it contains the first news I've 
received." 

She was beginning to read. 

" Put it up ; we're nearly 'ome ! " said the deacon, 
" if it's a long piece I shan't be able to follow yer 
in the midst of this rattling, and yer'll have to say 
it over again." 

"How could that wicked wretch have found 
the heart to leave Tom!" cried the girl, folding 
the paper with hands which trembled with passion. 
"He took him out of kindness. Oh, it's he that's 
worked the mischief — I swear it! I implored Tom 
not to take the hateful scamp! And the creature's 
here again ? " 

" Yes, in new clothes, with plenty of money in 
his pocket and a bustin' with anxiety to meet you," 
answered Mr. Whittaker grimly. 

A few minutes later they had arrived, and Joyce 
was being hugged by her grandmother, whilst Mr. 
Whittaker was helping the cabman to bring in his 
daughter's trunk. 
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a Oh, Granny l" cried Joyce, weeping bitterly 
upon the old woman's heaving bosom, "to think of 
his wanting his mind, and of his being left alone — 
alone, oh, think! To perish! The thought is not 
to be endured 111 seek him myself she cried, 
springing erect, " 111 scour all that part of the sea 
where they left him, and 111 bring him home — my 
beloved — 111 bring him home." 

Old Mrs. Whittaker poured out a glass of cherry 
brandy, and the girl drank it 

Mr. Whittaker entered the room, tired out with 
trudging up and down the platform, and sank into 
his armchair. Meanwhile Joyce, crying silently, had 
been pulling oft' her gloves and removing her hat, 
and a handsome creature she looked as she stood 
in that little parlour, the sweeter, perhaps, for bong 
travel-roughened. This is a sort of gipsy that is 
always most beautiful when her hair is in disorder, 
when her apparel lacks the nice completeness it wears 
when she first stops forth arrayed. The deacon 
viewed her for a few seconds with a gaze of gloomy 
pleasure, and the grandmother's ancient eyes 
devoured her. 

" What's that piece in the paper you were speak- 
ing about as we came along ? " said Whittaker, as his 
daughter sank into a chair. 

"It is here/' she answered vehemently, and she 
opened the newspaper and read out tljis : — 

" A Strange Story op the Sea.— The Union Steamship 
Company's steamer Moor arrived at Southampton yesterday, 
"with two shipwrecked crews on board. One was the crew of 
the steamer Mountaineer. This vessel had fallen in with a 
partially-dismasted ship, the Atlantic, with nobody on board 
save a man and a little girl" 



« 



A little girl ! " broke in Whittaker. 
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"The man,*' continued Joyce, reading, "proved to be the 
commander, Captain Heron, who's mind had become weakened, 
either from physical injury or mental worry. The Mountaineer 
took the Atlantic in tow. The Atlantic's master was allowed to 
steer the ship. There was a collision, and the Mountaineer 
sank under the Atlantic's bows, all the crew gaining the ship's 
decks in safety. Next morning two boats reached the Atlantic, 
full of the crew of the ship Victoria, that had been burnt 
within a few miles of the dismasted ship. They were received, 
and, according to the statements of the men, all hands appeared 
to have made merry with dance and drink. On the arrival of 
the Moor alongside, the two crews, with their captains, gladly 
quitted tho dismasted Atlantic, but though he was visited by 
the doctor of the Moor, and though he was entreated not to 
hazard his life, Captain Heron refused to abandon his ship. 
He was, therefore, left behind with the little girl, who clung 
to him and shrieked, and would not be parted. The Moor 
proceeded, but it was generally felt that the child should have 
been taken off the wreck in spite of Captain Heron. Foul 
play is suspected, as the main rigging appears to have been 
wilfully cut by a knife." 

Here the situation of the ship, as her bearings 
were when fallen in with by the Moor, was given. 

" Seems queer to leave a little girl behind, don't 
it ? " said the deacon, as Joyce, with agitated hands, 
folded up tho paper. "Queerer that 'Eron should 
permit of it Who can the infant be ? " 

"I've been wondering," exclaimed Joyca "No 
child sailed with him. Oh, God ! father," she cried 
in her strong language and strong manner, "how is 
he to be come at ? How is he to be saved ? " 

She sprang up, and began to sweep about 
the room. 

" Sit down, do ! " exclaimed Whittaker. " It wears 
out your grandma's nerves to see yer." 

" They'll send a steamer to bring him home," said 
old Mrs. Whittaker. 

" Oh, but will they ? " cried Joyce, plumping into 
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a chair and clasping her hands, and* rocking herself 
"If one could be but sure! and meanwhile!— that 
part of the ocean is the stormiest in the world. Oh, 
heavens ! I'll seek him myself. He must not be left 
to die all alone, wanting his mind, out upon the sea," 
and she began to rush about the room again. 

"Ill not talk if yer don't sit down and keep 
calm," said Whittaker. " Ain't it tea time ? " 

He pulled the belL 

"Sit down, dear. The Lord's eye is upon him. 
He is sure to be saved," quavered the old woman. 
" Plenty of ships are passing him ; and even now, 
whilst you're bemoaning him, he may be quite 
close 'ome." 

"Ow's London a-lookin'?" inquired Mr. Whittaker. 

"I can't talk of London," cried Joyce. "Who's 
that little girl with Tom?" and a faint spasm of 
jealousy, preposterously enough, dully agitated that 
sweet, dark creature's heart. 

" They'll be sure to send in search of him," said 
old Mrs. Whittaker, who seemed short of ideas. 

"Jeremy can save his life, and Tom must die," 
cried the girl, with all the passion of the East, as she 
clasped her hands and raised them, and looked up, 
speaking in a thrilling voice. 

"There's no use in keepin* all on sayin' that 
Capt'n *Eron's dead, or that he's going to die, and the 
likes o' that," said Mr. Whittaker with stern im- 
patience. " I allow that his ship is tight, she's in a 
frequented road, and he'll be took off;" and he 
turned in his chair to look at the servant, who 
brought in the tray clattering with crockery. 

" But he's the man to stick to his ship, whether 
he's got his mind or not ! " cried Joyce, " he's not 
Jeremy. The heart of a man and a sailor beats in 
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my Tom, and he will act like a man and a sailor, in 
spite of his head going wrong." 

The parrot laughed. 

" To think, to think ! " moaned Joyce, " that we 
may never meet again!" and she dashed her head 
down upon her arms, and sobbed and sobbed. 

" Words ! " shrieked the parrot, moved by the 
affecting sound, " words, haw, haw ! " 

The house bell was rung, and the house door 
knocked upon. 

" Like Liver's knock," said Whittaker, " hold your 
head up, and give us a cup of tea, lass." 

When Joyce heard the knock, and her father's 
suggestion that it might be Liver, she sat bolt up- 
right, dried her eyes with a sort of rage, and pulled 
off her jacket before sitting down to pour out the tea. 
Then, whilst the girl's fine shape struggled with the 
jacket, in stepped Mr. Liver, admitted by the servant ; 
for since his return from being shipwrecked, and 
since his reception by Mrs. Whittaker on that occa- 
sion, he had not used the deacon's house in the old 
familiar way. 

He was now well dressed in new pilot-cloth and 
clean coloured linen. A corner of red silk handker- 
chief hung sea-dandy- wise from a side pocket, his 
sailor's knot was shining silk, and the ends dangled 
gracefully over the waistcoat. He was carefully 
washed and trimmed, his beard in particular had 
been narrowly seen to by Kennett, the barber, whose 
pride was to remember that he had attended upon 
the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle. His boots 
were new and highly polished, his cap was also new, 
and he held it in his hand. As he entered the room 
a jingle of hard cash in some loose pocket attended 
his tread. 
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" So, Joyce ! " he exclaimed, " I'm glad to see yer 
again, I'm sure. I thought we were never more to 
meet Such a shipwreck — yet not a shipwreck 
neither/ 1 continued the infatuated man, blinking at 
her in rapturous enjoyment of her beauty. He was 
proceeding. 

" Shipwreck or no shipwreck," she half shrieked, 
rounding upon him with flashing eyes, "you were 
bound to come off safe and sound. Your sweet skin 
was certain to bring its cargo of vices in safety to 
Deal. You villain ! Captain Heron took you out of 
kindness. What made you abandon him ? " 

She approached him by a stride, and a stride in 
that little room brought her dangerously near. 
Jeremy recoiled, but with ardent face, and posture of 
submissive adoration. 

" Come, come," said the deacon, " give me my cup 
o' tea You're keepin' granny awaitin'." 

The girl stood for a few moments, lofty, swelling, 
sneering; yet, spite of her scorn, Jeremy's beard 
yearned towards her. 

" You traitor ! " she hissed — and a true hiss it was, 
none 6f your tragedy hisses, but prolonged, like the 
sound of surf leaving the beach. 

"I can't pour out this tea," she cried, dashing 
herself from the table. Whittaker solemnly took her 
place, and gave his mother a cup of tea. It was 
nearly dark, and the servant entered with the lamp. 
The picture then was one of homely, humble comfort. 
The spirit of the ocean came into it out of the model 
of the lugger, and the noise of the surf that, fair or 
foul, for ever lurked in subtle undertone in the air. 
Jeremy declined to drink a cup of tea. He had no 
relish for hot water unless it was coloured with rum 
or whisky. 
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Joyce had cast herself upon a chair in an instant's 
mood of sulky silence, and Jeremy watched her with 
adoring eyes. It was quite certain that the 'man 
knew this girl hated him, and still he adored her in 
Jeremy Liver fashion, and hoped to triumph over her 
detestation, and to make her his wife. Others beside 
Liver have loved in this fashion, and not a few of 
them have realised their heart's desire. Liver did 
not know this. He had never read a novel in his 
life, yet in the persistency of his devotion he was 
acting as though he borrowed the colours of his 
behaviour from the loftiest of the heroes of romance. 
She whipped upon him suddenly, with a fiery sparkle 
of eye. 

« Who's the child Capt'n Heron's got with him ? w 

" Child ? " echoed Jeremy. 

« Yes— child," she cried. " A little girL" 

"There was no little girl aboard the Atlantic 
when we left her!" exclaimed Jeremy. 

" She couldn't have come off with them crews," 
suggested Mr. Whittaker, slowly eating bread and 
butter. 

"There was ne'er a child of any sort all the 
time I was aboard, down to the hour of my being 
forced away from the ship, in a manner of speaking," 
said Jeremy with a bold face, for he was speaking 
the truth and felt brave. 

"Read that!" cried the girl, and she threw the 
paper over to the man, disdaining to hand it to him. 
His wonderful little shooting eyes lighted upon the 
passage, and he read. Joyce watched him with 
loathing. Old Mrs. Whittaker stared at him over 
her trembling tea-cup, and Mr. Whittaker went on 
eating bread and butter. 

"Oh, ho!" cried Jeremy, when he came to the 
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end of the account. " Steamer sunk, eh ! Two crews 
saved. The beggar — I beg pardon, I mean Capt'n 
'Eron, sticking to his ship with a little girl cleav- 
ing to his coat Why did they leave her? He's 
a crank, and might kill her. Bloomed, then, if I 
can tell you who she is." He handed the paper 
to Joyce, who snatched it from him, shrieking low, 
* You're the beggar. You're the faithless devil, 
are'nt you ? His second officer ! He took you to 
oblige his poor father, and you deserted him in the 
hour of his need, you villain." 

" Now, Joyce," exclaimed Whittaker in his deepest 
tones, " we don't want strong words. Always under- 
say what you mean, never oversay it Let Jeremy 
have acted as you will, he's not to be called a villain 
under this roof." 

" He was his second mate, and he deserted him," 
cried the girL 

Jeremy hung his head. 

"He was not his second mate then," said old 
Mrs. Whittaker. "Captain 'Eron broke him, and 
made him cook's mate. I knew it would come to it" 

" For having an attack of rheumatics and sitting 
because of the agony," said Jeremy, lifting up his 
beard and howling out the words. 

"He made you a cook's mate," cried Joyce, and 
looking at the stump-ended figure she began to laugh 
violently, as though in truth she was forcing herself 
into a fit of hysterics. How hollow her merriment 
was, was proved in the abruptness of its cessation. 
"Did you notice," she cried, in her ringing voice, 
" that they speak in this paper," she struck it with 
her fist, " of the main rigging having been cut, and 
of the ship having been wrecked by foul play." 

" Aye," exclaimed Mr. Whittaker, turning slowly 
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in his seat to look at Jeremy. " What of that job ? 
lanyards gone as if they were cut Was there much 
wind?" 

"It blew a strong squall and the masts went 
as a. tree falls when it's felled/' answered Jeremy. 
"I never took notice that the lanyards looked as 
if they had been cut I've seen rigging suddenly 
snapped, same as if a knife had been passed through 
it" 

" No you haven't," said Joyce, and Mr. Whittaker 
shook his head. 

"Wasn't he liked by his men?" inquired the 
deacon. 

"'Ated," answered Jeremy. "You should ha' 
heard them talking about him in the forecastle. But 
I'm bound to say a worse crew never was shipped. 
Everything was wrong, and things had to go wrong 
in consequence," he continued, addressing Joyce, 
who listened to him frowning and flashing. "The 
dry rot was aloft and in the 'arness cask. He should 
ha' sailed on a Friday and that would ha' settled it" 
And Jeremy barked out a laugh at the old mother. 

Some silence; it was felt that Jeremy ought 
to go. He looked at the girl and said in soft tones, 
"Joyce, come out for a walk and I'll buy you a 
present. I'll buy you whatever you like to choose. 
I've got plenty of money." He pulled out a handful 
of sovereigns and stepped up to the girl to dazzle her 
with the sight of the coin. 

"Go away!" she muttered, as if the man had 
been a dog. 

" Come for a walk," he repeated, " it's a beautiful 
everting," stepping to the window and pointing beard 
and nose up at the sky. " What does Joyce want, 

mother?" 

z 
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" She wants yer ter leave her alone ! " cried the 
old woman, half-strangled with wrath at the impor- 
tunity of the fellow. 

" What do yer want to carry all that money about 
with yer for?" said Mr. Whittaker, standing up. 
" You'H get drunk and be robbed." 

" I like to feel money in my pocket," said liver, 
grinning at Joyce. " Oh, how I wish you'd conte- for 
a walk ! What shall I buy yer ? What do yer lack ? " 

"Well, good evening, Jeremy," said the deacon. 
" We shall be seeing you soon again, no doubt" 

"I will be here as often as Joyce will let me 
come," said the impassioned animal. But he must 
take the deacon's hint and in a few minutes the hall 
door closed upon him. 

" Oh, what a beast ! " cried Joyce, drawing herself 
to her full height and raising both arms, and turning 
her face up ; " and to think," she began to sob, still 
preserving that theatrical attitude, "that my poor 
darling Tom all this while is alone upon the ocean, 
where it may be blowing furiously this very moment, 
and the ship, oh God ! perhaps sinking." 

"He ain't alone, for he's got that there little 
girl with him/' said Whittaker. "How comes she 
aboard ? " 

Joyce seized her jacket and hat and rushed to 
her bedroom. She was fresh from a long fatigu- 
ing journey, yet had eaten nothing. Never mind, 
thought old Mrs. Whittaker, there'll be a nice 
supper ready at nine. Twenty minutes after she 
had left the room, Joyce re-appeared clothed in out- 
door attire. " Father," said she, in the manner of one 
who does not mean to stop to argue, " Tom's not to 
be left to wash about alone with his mind gone, and 
I'm going along to see Mr. Heron." 
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Mr. Whittaker sat silent The old lady muttered 
something about supper, and Joyce, picking up the 
paper she had brought with her, walked out of the 
house. 

Mr. Heron sat in a comfortable arm-chair read- 
ing, beside a lamp standing on the middle of a 
little round table. A small fire burnt in the grate, 
some half consumed toast and coffee were at his 
elbow. He looked a bland, benevolent, fresh-featured 
old gentleman, decidedly handsome, of a strong par- 
sonical aspect, wrought by the cheap magic of white 
neckcloth and tailor's shears, He was reading a 
newspaper. Was it a shipping paper ? Was it likely 
to contain any reference to the situation of his son 
and to the prospects of his preservation ? No ; it 
was a High Church journal, filled with controversial 
letters, and one of these letters Mr. Heron sat reading 
with keen appreciation, perhaps because it happened 
to be his own. He heard the pull at the bell, and 
bowed his head to look over his glasses at the door, 
through which in a minute came Joyce, admitted by 
the servant. The wind of the Downs had coloured 
her face and robbed her of the pale looks of travel. 
Old Heron, who all his life had been an earnest admirer 
of the sex, could not help saying to himself on the 
instant, "This is a fine, proud, beautiful creature. 
Tis the gipsy in her;" and as he thus thought, he 
rose in a gentlemanly way, and exclaimed in his 
polite, broken voice — 

" Good evening, Miss Whittaker. This is an un- 
expected pleasure," and he pulled a chair for her to 
sit upon. 

"I have come to talk to you about Tom," ex- 
claimed Joyce a little wildly, partly through natural 
awe of old Heron, partly through the passions which 
z2 
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worked in her. " You know lie's washing about not 
very many miles from here, deserted by his crew, one 
of whom is that wretch Jeremy liver, with his head 
gone wrong through grief and a blow. Look here, 
Mr. Heron/' she cried, springing up and opening the 
paper she had brought with her, and pointing to the 
narrative printed in it, " have you seen this ? " 

Old Heron received the paper slowly, always in 
the gentlemanly broken-voiced way so to speak, and 
read. Joyce remained standing beside him, tracing 
Tom in his lineaments. 

" This is very extraordinary," said the old gentle- 
man. "Of course the report would have been re- 
ceived by the owners in London, and by this time 
help has been sent" 

" Why should you think that ? " cried Joyce. 

" Do you believe," said Mr. Heron, asking her to 
sit with a gesture, "that the owners of the Atlantic 
would allow a valuable ship full of valuable cargo, to 
lie wallowing within comparatively easy reach, when 
they can save her with the cost of the hire of a tug ? " 

" But if they don't see it as you do ? " moaned the 
girl. " Every hour is of importance. His ship must 
drift and drift He himself, poor darling, is without 
his mind." 

Old Heron heroically shook his head. He could 
not conceive his son wanting mind 

"At all events," the girl exclaimed with great 
warmth, " that report says he's not got his mind, and 
Jeremy Liver tells the same story." 

" My dear Miss Whittaker," with provoking slow- 
ness of broken speech, " I am older than you, much, 
and when you reach my time of life you will maturely 
weigh all considerations before deciding, and then, 
when you decide you will allow hope to have some 
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weight The sea is a life of peril I have conversed 
with the men on the beach on the subject of Tom's 
situation ; they are unanimously of opinion that, 
providing the ship is sound " 

" There it is ! " shrieked Joyce. 

"Sound," continued Heron very brokenly, "his 
immediate risk is no greater than were he under full 
sail with a gallant ship's company on his fok'sle." 

"How can you say so?" she cried, clasping her 
hands. " Dismasted ! His mind gone ! Resolved to 
stick to his ship ! " 

" He will be fallen in with and taken off, or he 
will be towed home, or the owners will send to seek 
for him," said old Mr. Heron, with a face of mild 
triumph as he pronounced these reassuring words. 
" But who can this child be who is with him ? " 

"I don't know," answered Joyce, sullen, nearly 
savage indeed with old Heron's easy acceptance oi 
his son's dreadful situation. 

"Now that I have seen this newspaper report," 
said Mr. Heron, " I will write to the owners by to- 
night's post, and ask what steps they have taken, or 
intend to take to save their ship." 

"But it's the time that is so precious," cried 
the girl. 

"What can we do, my dear lady?" asked the 
old gentleman blandly. "I am Captain Heron's 
father, his life is precious to me. But what can 
we do that will not be done by the various accidents 
of the sea, or by the measures the owners or under- 
writers may adopt ? " 

"Why, we could do this," exclaimed Joyce, "we 
could hire a Deal lugger, and send her out to bring 
your son home. Are they not splendid boats ? My 
father will tell you they can live in seas which would 
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sink ships. Could not this be done ? " she continued, 
in great agitation and imploring passion, rising from 
her chair and approaching the old gentleman close. 
" I would go in the boat If he saw me he would not 
stick to his ship, he would come home." 

Old Heron gazed upwards at her with a face that 
betrayed confusion of mind 

"We know where Tom was a few days ago by 
that paper," she continued. " I know a boatman here 
who understands navigation; he would carry us 
straight to the ship, and Tom would leave her when 
he saw me." 

"But you don't mean to say/' exclaimed old Heron, 
" that you, you yourself would go in a Deal lugger, 
with a number of rough boatmen to hunt about for 
the wreck, with the chance of not finding her, or 
discovering that Tom's left her ? " 

* Yes," cried the girl ; " I would sail this night — 
this hour." 

Mr. Heron looked a little stupefied, for he saw 
resolution and spirit, and he saw other qualities 
of the heroine flaming in the girl's splendid gaze 
" Your father would never consent" 

° I would defy my father, to save Tom." 

Old Mr. Heron breathed short He felt she was a 
little beyond him in sympathy, and in distress of 
mind, and he did not like it 

" I don't know what the hire of the boat would 
cost," said the girl " I have twenty pounds of my 
own saved up ; though I hate him, yet 1 would not 
scruplo to borrow another twenty pounds from 
Jeremy Liver. He has it and would lend it, would 
give it if I chose to accept it Will you let me have 
the remainder when 1 find out what the man will 
ask for the trip ? " 
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Old Mr. Heron grew excessively fidgety. He 
pushed back his chair; he thought she stood a little 
too close to him; his fingers worked. Here was 
a noble proposal! What could be more magnifi- 
cently heroic than this fine girl's expressed intention 
— her defiance of her father in the holy name oi 
love — her enthusiasm, her intrepidity ; but he was a 
poor man ! He had pinched as a schoolmaster, and 
was still obliged to pinch to cut the respectable figure 
he did, but his dignity would not allow him to admit 
that he could not afford the balance over the 
forty pounds, which Joyce seemed to think she 
could find. 

" It is a scheme," he said, in his most gentlemanly 
manner, breaking up his tones in a stately way, " that 
does you very great honour, but I could not counten- 
ance it for several reasons. One is, I could not be a 
party to letting you risk your life." 

" There would be no risk of life," broke in Joyce. 

" I could not provide funds for a scheme which 
your father would surely denounce as hopeless, whilst 
he would absolutely command you not to entertain it." 

There was a pause. 

"I understand you," said Joyce. "You intend 
that your son's life shall be left to chance. Before 
God, Mr. Heron, it sha'n't be so I Good-bye, sir." 

She went swiftly out of the room. Old Heron 
shot up and in a few strides of his long legs gained 
the head of the staircase and called to her, and was 
answered by the slamming of the hall door. Joyce 
walked straight on to the esplanade. It was about 
seven o'clock and the dusk of the night was upon 
the sea. She stood looking at that sea and several 
convulsive sighs broke from her, for it took a terrible 
significance from her thought of Tom drifting alone 
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with a child, and being without his wits, insensible of 
his danger, and blindly neglecting opportunities of 
escape. The riding lights of the ships sparkled 
upon the water, and beyond was the far flash of the 
signal of the Sands. You saw a lantern of green 
stealthily moving over the streaming breast, the 
outward-bound ship that showed it so blending with 
the darkness and the rigging of other ships, as to be 
invisible. The shrill and scattering surf whitened 
into the darkness on either hand of Joyce. A row of 
public-houses was behind her. There was the noise 
of a concertina in one, and the sound of a great 
hoarse argument in another. 

Joyce observed a man standing with his hands 
sunk deep in his pockets, gazing seawards. She 
looked close to see if she knew him, and said — 

" Is Burton ashore ? " 

"Which Burton?" 

"Jim." 

" No. He went off two hours ago." 

"He's the man who knows navigation amongst 



you.' 

" He says he do," answered the boatman. 

"Well, many know he does," exclaimed Joyce. 
" When will he be ashore ?" 

" He's gone on a hovelling cruise down Channel." 

Joyce stamped her foot, and the man who had 
been answering her questions always looking seawards, 
turned leisurely to view her by the lamplight. 

"Will you tell me this?" said she, presently. 
"How long will it take a Deal lugger, one of the 
stoutest, to sail six or seven hundred miles ? " 

" That's a question of wind and weather," said the 
man. " I allow that a good boat with plenty of wind, 
and all being right in other ways, ought to cover 
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from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty miles a day." 

Joyce made a calculation to herself and then 
said — 

" What would be the cost of the hire of a lugger, 
including her crew, of course ? " 

"Do you want to hire a lugger, miss ? " cried the 
man with great eagerness and life. 

" I shall want to know the cost of hire." 

* It would depend upon how long ye'd want the 
boat for." 

Joyce's spirits began to sink a little. A hundred 
and twenty to a hundred and fifty miles a day, all 
things being favourable. A distance of five or six 
hundred miles to measure, a plenty of mileage to 
cross and re-cross in search ! Her gallant heart beat 
a little heavily. It seemed to her as if an eternity of 
time would open under the bows of a Deal lugger on 
a quest which needed the thrust of the propeller, the 
constant beat of the paddle. 

" Did yer want to hire a lugger ? " said the man. 

"Good evening," said Joyce, and she walked off, 
deeply considering, and the boatman, pulling his 
hands out of his pockets, folded them upon his manly 
breast, and thought to himself, whilst he followed her 
with his eye — " She might ha' stood a pint" 

Joyce walked home. Girls may live all their lives 
at the seaside, and be the daughters of boat-builders, 
and boatmen, and pilots, and yet know as little about 
the sea as a dairymaid. Joyce, in the time she had 
occupied in walking home,, was realising that Mr. 
Heron's objections to her scheme might prove reason- 
able. It was not only the question of the cost. Her 
impetuosity of hope and love had carried her in a 
jiffey to where Tom was adrift, providing she could 
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hire a Deal lugger. Now, to her distraction, it had 
come upon her that the distance was long, and that 
a succession of foul winds might run time into weeks, 
with nothing sure but exposure and the perils of the 
sea. But if not by a Deal lugger, and if the owners 
1 of the Atlantic did not choose to send, how was Tom 

to be reached and saved ? She stood at her father's 
little door for a minute or two, desolate as a childless 
widow in thought ; then, turning the handle, entered. 
She stopped on hearing voices. One was a very 
familiar voice, a broken gentlemanly voice; in fact, 
old Mr. Heron had by two or three minutes preceded 
it her, and she heard him apologising. 

' "I should not dream of intruding on you, Mr. 

* Whittakor, and you, madam, at this unreasonable 

hour, but for a visit I just now received from your 

; |1 daughter." 

"It's no intrusion, Mr. Heron," Joyce heard her 
father say. "I beg you'll sit down. Let me take 
I ' your 'at, sir." 



I 



"And what did my grand-daughter want with 
you, Mr. 'Eron ? " The voice of the old lady trembled 
h with excitement. 

A visit from the gentlemanly, lofty, High Church- 
man, whose ample vocabulary was Levi's despair, 
whom they were never weary, mother and son, of 
sneering at, though old Heron's sneers at them were 
far subtler and more cruel — this unexpected visit 
had agitated and flattered and distressed old Mrs. 
I Whittakor till she shook all over with her voice. 

"I'll answer that question," exclaimed Joyce, 
walking into the parlour. " I couldn't help overhear- 
ing you. Mr. Heron." She paused a moment, then, 
clasping her hands and extending them towards old 
Mrs. Whittakor alio cried in tone* ot tears. •• Granny, 
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you know I love Mr. Heron's son, and I tell you all 
here that he loves me, and would die for me, as I 
would die for him. He is at sea, Granny, in danger : 
they say his mind has left him, his ship is drifting 
about — oh, Jesus 1 think of it! . . . I called upon 
Mr. Heron to ask him if he would help me to hire a 
Deal lugger and go in search of Tom. 1 ' Whittaker 
slowly stiffened with amazement, and watched her 
with a level stare. "But I've asked questions on 
the beach," she cried, " and I find that Mr. Heron is 
right" Gratification curled Mr. Heron's lip as he 
gazed at her over his white cloth. " It would take 
too long to reach him. The only man I know who 
has any knowledge of navigation has gone away 
down Channel on a hovelling job. Oh, Granny, that 
he must be left to die ! " She flung her face down 
upon her arms and sobbed. 

"Her love affects me," said Mr. Heron, "it is 
beautiful. I did not imagine it could be so deep." 

The girl lay with her face hidden. Old Mrs. 
Whittaker got up, and coming round the table, put 
her arms about Joyce's neck and whispered soothing 
words to her, purring them and fretting Joyce's ear, 
which was as much as lay exposed, with the tawny 
skin of her poor old cheek. 

" But, do I understand," said Whittaker, " that it 
was my girl's intention to hire a lugger and sail away 
in search of your son ? " 

"That was the scheme she submitted to me, 
Mr. Whittaker, of which I instantly saw the hopeless- 
ness," answered Mr. Heron. " And I thought it my 
duty to lose no time to acquaint you with her inten- 
tions, because I feel and know," he said, raising his 
voice into a tone of real human feeling, " that Tom's 
salvation could not be dependent upon the heroism 
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of your daughter. He will have been rescued long 
, before she could reach the scene of the wreck, if ever 

she found it And ought we to suffer her to risk her 

life and expose herself to the weather in a Deal 

[ lugger, and to sit for days in the company of Deal 

boatmen? What would Tom think of us for 
allowing it ? " 

The girl continued to sob, the old mother to 
caress her. 

" She'd be no darter of mine, Mr. 'Eron, if she 
undertook such an errand without my knowledge; 
as to my consent — why, wanting in words as I do, I 
can't fitly express what's in me," said Mr. Whittaker 
grimly, yet clearly restrained by old Mr. Heron's 
fluency and presence. 

Then Mr. Heron gave his opinions upon the 
certainty of his son being rescued. He said they 
would not let a valuable ship lie a-wallowing. If 
passing vessels could not assist her, they would report 
her, and this would go on until she was assisted. 
\i He was a little incredulous as to the representations 

which had been made concerning the state of his 
son's mind. A man surely exhibited no deficiency of 
intellect for sticking to his ship and doing his duty 
faithfully to the last; and here Mr. Heron drew him- 
self up a little proudly, whilst the deacon's voice 
struck in with a deep chime, " I quite agree with 
you, sir." 

And so he travelled in this way over the hopes 
and possibilities for Tom, and asked Whittaker's 
opinion; and the deacon replied that he had had no 
fears from the first ; the Atlantic was a stout ship, 
and she was a tight ship; and they might rest 
assured that if Captain 'Eron was in a truly demented 
condition, which might the Lord of Heaven forbid* 
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then those who boarded the vessel would force him 
along with them, whether he liked it or not; and 
likewise that strange little child that he seemed some- 
how mysteriously to have got in tow with ; for Jeremy 
swears there was ne'er a child down to the moment of 
the crew's quitting the ship. 

Old Mrs. Whittaker returned to her chair, and 
Joyce sat up, biting her finger-nails, with her black 
eyes fastened upon the glowing lamp. 

" By the way/' said Mr. Heron, stirring in his seat 
as though he was about to stand, "you mention 
young Mr. Liver ; pray can you tell me how much his 
respected father's furniture brought ? " 

"A trifle under a hundred and fifty pounds, sir. 
There was some choice prints and valuable books 
amongst the goods." 

"I'm afraid this sudden acquisition of wealth," 
said Mr. Heron, rising, " will about round off, and, in 
beach fashion, top young Mr. Liver's career as a coward 
and a drunkard, and a rascal I have not addressed 
him, though we have met in the streets. My mind is 
full of my son, and this fellow abandoned him, though 
he took him to sea out of kindness. I have not ad- 
dressed him because I am certain that, as I am an old 
man no longer capable of the cudgelling I could once 
have administered, he would insult me more or less 
grossly, and cause me needless pain." 

" He'd do it," mumbled Joyce, with her nails at 
her teeth and her eyes on the lamp. 

" You must cheer up, my dear young lady," said 
Mr. Heron, in a tone of kindness. 

" I'm afraid I'm more than half-way with you, Mr. 
TUron, in your opinion of that there Jeremy. I tried 
hard whilst his father was alive to have faith in him, 
but this here job of abandoning your son, of being 
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broke by him, and his behaviour since, is causing me 
to lose all confidence." 

Mr. Heron bowed low to Mrs. Whittaker as he 
bade them good-night 

"Would he not stop to supper? It was just 
a-coming up ? n 

He thanked the old lady with a lofty smile, and 
said that he seldom or never supped. There was a 
passage in dry old Seneca, and here he gave them 
a Latin quotation, which, as he did not translate it, 
nobody understood but himself, and so it need not be 
given here. He then took his leave, the deacon 
seeing him to the door, where they stood in conversa- 
tion a little while. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

the "Atlantic's" return. 

Sunday morning at Deal; a fine clear sky and a 
pleasant shadowing of pearly cloud in the direction 
of France, and plenty of ships in the Downs bowing 
at their anchors. The peace of the Sabbath was upon 
the old salt watering place, mainly, perhaps, because 
its public-houses were closed. Certain church bells 
were ringing, the chimes floated over the Sandwich 
levels, they came from one knew not whence, and 
mingled with the music of the beach. 

A few boatmen, in clothes somewhat cleaner than 
their common attire, decorated the esplanade, and on 
the foreshore was spread a fair show of people in their 
Sunday appareL 

Jeremy liver had made up his mind to go to 
chapeL This was his first Sunday at home at Deal 
sincVhis return from shipwreck, and his escape from 
the horrors of an open boat He had much to be 
thankful for ; the pastor had merited a sight of him ; 
he was worth thirty pounds a year, anyhow, and had 
more than a hundred in ready cash. But liver was 
going to chapel, not out of gratitude, but because of 
his love. He knew his presence would please the 
deacon. He would try and find a seat next to Joyce. 
It would be ripping to sing alongside of her, and for 
her to remain at his side right through the service. 

Liver had taken a lodging in a street that 
connects Beach Street with Middle Street It was a 
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bedroom. The public-houses and small hotels of the 
place yielded him parlours infinitely more cheerful 
with their long-shore company, their jolly darting 
gas flames when the bar-door swung, their brass- 
bound decorations of bar and wall, than anything 
that an old lodging-house keeper in sausage curls and 
flapping slippers, followed everywhere by a black cat, 
could offer. 

A man in the vice-consul's office asked Jeremy 
Liver if he was comfortable in his " diggings." 

"Three bob a week and no extras," Jeremy 
answered. " She can't rob me," he continued, with a 
beery roll of his head, and an arch grin of knowing- 
ness, that spread his leathery lips till nearly the whole 
of his tobacco-coloured fangs were disclosed. " If the 
cat drinks the milk it ain't mine, Bill She can't rob 
me of my money, for I always carry it along with me. 
There's no piece of cold meat that was thought not 
wanted and so given away, along with the end of 
cheese and the half bottle of pickles, which according 
to those people, turn if they're not ate up fast." 

It will be seen that Liver thought himself an 
exceedingly shrewd young man, with an exact know- 
ledge of his own interests and a heroic resolution to 
promote them. 

This Sunday morning he lay in bed till it was 
time to get up and dress for chapel. After break- 
fasting off the roll and cup of milk and rum which he 
had been provident enough to smuggle in with him 
over night, he quitted his bed. We have once before 
had occasion to view Liver in bed, and the curtain 
need not again rise upon so delicate a picture. 
" What's the bally hour ? " thought he, going to the 
dressing-table and looking at the big silver watch 
with which he had replaced the one he had sold in 
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London. "A quarter to tea Plenty o* time. I 
want 'em all to be arrived. They'll whisper, ' The 
Reverend William Liver* 8 son,' " he continued, 
grinning at himself in the glass with lifted fore* 
finger. " And before Joyce can see me I'll be 
alongside o' her." 

He dressed himself with particular care. Ho 
polished his shoes till his face shone as brightly as 
Seleathjer. He was something fastidious in the 
dressing of his hair. Four or five times he essayed 
with the aid of soap, to cause a curl to float negli- 
gently off his brow; but this ornament drooped 
forlornly in a very little while after he had fixed it, 
and bleating out one of his strong fok'sle expressions, 
he washed the soap out and brushed the hair back. 
When he was attired he at least looked clean; he 
showed coloured shirt-cuffs, his shoes sparkled, his 
cheeks were shorn smooth to where his lifting beard- 
began. By this time nearly all the congregation 
would be assembled. So Liver put on his cap and 
walked to the little chapel, whose pulpit had been for 
so many years occupied by the good and eloquent 
William Liver. 

The gallery was full, and they were playing the-- 
organ in the midst of the people up there. All the 
sittings were filled. Jeremy's eye exactly and in- 
stantly went to where the deacon and his old mother 
were seated. A stranger sat in Joyce's place. Jeremy- 
was cocksure by that token that Joyce was not at • 
chapel. This being so, he resolved to go down upon ! 
the beach, and there smoke a pipe and await the 
opening of the public-houses ; but he lingered a v 
minute to note the appearance of his father's, succes- 
sor — a little man with a great fan-shape spread of ' 
grey beard, and a shorn upper chin ; his long white 

AA 
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hair, parted down the middle, was combed behind his 
ears. Somebody had told Jeremy that he was not 
so eloquent as his father, but that he was more 
learned. Liver did not wait to satisfy himself upon 
this head. He had no mind to test the merits of the 
men by comparison. One would have liked to read 
an essay by Jeremy Liver on the eloquence of his 
deceased father, the Reverend William Liver, and 
the great learning of his successor, the Reverend 
John Bodkin. 

Liver sauntered off towards the esplanade. " I've 
got half a mind/' he thought to himself, " to call at 
the deacon's and see if Joyce is in, and if she is I'll 
ask her to come for a walk. I'm losing time, I ought 
to be making love to her. Why didn't they ask me 
to dinner to-day ? blow them \ It's the old cat that's 
got her paw upon my bucket, but she shan't capsize 
it, by Jerusalem ! " 

He mused thus heroically for awhile in the sun- 
shine, his little eyed dancing, his hands toying with a 
knife and a cake of tobacco. He then made up his 
mind to lounge on to the beach. 

At the corner of the street, within easy hail of the 
entrance to the Baptist Chapel, were two dogs in surly 
posture, walking round each other, ears cocked and 
tails at attention, looking away from each other with 
that stern disregard which is all too knowing in dogs. 
They would not have fought — they were slight 
acquaintances — they would have made off and grown 
cheerful with slack ears and slack tails, and the swift 
trot of the dog that has lingered 

But it was a temptation that Jeremy could not 
"resist. The streets were empty. Everybody was at 
church or at chapel. The quiet hum of the surf was 
atone to be heard. It sounded very much, sometimes, 
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like the voices of the readers and the preachers in the 
houses of worship. 

Jeremy, after a wary look round, stealthily hissed 
and clapped his hands. The dogs were rather theat- 
rical, made much of growling but would not fight, 
until Jeremy gave one a kick, whilst he continued to 
hiss and clap. Then all in a moment the street at 
the extremity of which stood the Baptist Chapel was 
filled with the shrieks, yells, and savage and lament- 
able cries of two dogs fighting in horrible earnest 
Jeremy was in ecstasies. He stood reeling from side 
to side, bursting with laughter, encouraging the 
brutes by every artifice of hand and hiss to "keep 
all on." 

Some people came to the door of the chapel to see 
what the matter was. The hideous din disturbed the 
congregation. Jeremy sneaked back a step or two, 
but continued to. watch the dogs, who still fought 
furiously. 

Just then Joyce turned out of one of those very 
narrow alley-like streets which connect the sea-front 
of Deal with the hinder thoroughfares. She was 
upon Jeremy whilst he was still springing and 
dancing about, clapping, hissing, shouting laughter 
and encouragement to the dogs, which he had now 
enraged to madness. He turned and saw her. It was 
then too late to silence his legs. Keeping them 
going, he rushed upon the dogs, and kicked and 
struck at them, yelling, " You beasts ! Is this sport 
for Sunday morning ? D'yer know the congregation 
up there can't pray for the bally noise you're kicking 
up ? " And after nearly crushing in the ribs of one 
brute, and gouging out an eye of the other, he ran 
after Joyce, with a wink at the solitary boatman who 
had leaned against a post watching the fight. 
aa2 
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Joyce had passed without taking the slightest 
notice of him. 

"Are you going to follow me about?" said she, 
stopping and speaking rather languidly, as though 
the grief and anxiety in her were too masterful even 
for disgust. 

"I've been trying to separate them dogs," he 
answered. "I knew they were disturbing the wor- 
shippers, and so they were, for I saw people standing 
in the doorway looking as if they must come and part 
them themselves. I walked into the chapel, meaning 
to sit out the service had you been there. You 
weren't there, and so I came away with the only 
friend I've got in the world," and he looked mourn- 
fully at his pipe. 

" I don't feel in the humour for walking or talking 
this morning/' said Joyce, whose eyes by habit were 
every moment sweeping the line of sparkling morning 
waters, and searching the crowd of ships that rested 
upon them. " I've got a headache." 

" Come for a little walk on the Sandhills, Joyce," 
cried Jeremy with a rapturous note of hope. " Don't 
spurn me as if I was those two dogs I've been trying 
to disconnect. I know I ain't good-looking ; but yer 
father's a religious man, and he'll tell you " (and here 
he pointed his square thumb up at the sky) " that it's 
He that hath made us and not we ourselves. And I 
allow that a woman offends the Lord every time she 
ridicules a man for his looks. Nobody likes to have 
his handiwork sneered at," he added, casting a second 
reverential look aloft at the sky. 

Joyce, without heeding him, was watching him ; 
yet her thoughts referred to him. Her steadfast, 
dark, glowing gaze intoxicated Jeremy. He did not 
recollect that she had ever looked at him like that 
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before. Good angels ! Could it be possible that she 
was coming round after all, having made up her mind 
that Heron was lost to her. Liver felt a little faint 

" Yes ; I'll go for a walk with you, M said the girl, 
in a voice of determination, as though she made up 
her mind to do something she abhorred, " but not on 
the Sandhills. We'll stroll towards Walmer." 

She moved on, but he was at her side as her 
shadow— disagreeably close to her— in a very few 
moments, for Liver was one of those gay young sparks 
who think it impossible to do justice to the pleasure 
of walking with a girl unless they fit her elbow into 
the crook of their arm. They find this posture more 
convenient and not less endearing than walking with 
the arm round the waist, particularly if the gentleman 
be short. 

" I wish you wouldn't hate me as you do, Joyce," 
said Jeremy, pocketing his pipe and putting on his 
whine. * It's all along of my looks." 

"I didn't want you to walk with me to talk 
upon that subject," said Joyce. " You sailed in the 
Atlantic and know the ship. What chance do you 
give her, supposing her to have remained in the 
condition she was in when you left her ? " She sent 
a sort of shuddering glance at him as she spoke those 
words. 

" What chance ? " he answered, with a curling 
smile. "Why, about the same sort of chance as 
you're giving me — a very poor 'un. The worst is, the 
ocean where she lies is full of currents as takes a ship 
and winds her off out of the highways, and if 'Eron 
ain't fallen in with and forced off so as to save his life, 
then I tell you, seeing how he's gone cranky and 
don't know what to do except to stick to his ship, I 
wouldn't give that for his chance.". He pulled out 
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half-a-crown. "And I'd like you to consider it's a 
sailor and a man who loves you down to the nails in 
the heels of your boots, who's passing this opinion." 

Her face was stubborn. She had clearly not 
looked for comfort from Jeremy, and yet she might 
have hoped in the course of a walk and a talk, to be 
faintly cheered by some unguarded betrayal 

So they moved on, side by side, now crossing Beach 
Street to get to the esplanade. How sweet was the 
song and brilliant rush of the surf ! An imagination 
of peace created peace for the ships at anchor, and 
they bowed drowsily, and the figures over their sides 
leaned listlessly. But what cannot the eye perceive 
when it seeks with resolution to conjure? In that 
lofty Spanish ship half a mile off the pier, a bloody 
fight with knives was at that time being waged 
between two sailors in oily curls and glittering ear- 
rings. They fought in the tall topgallant forecastle, 
and had Joyce and Jeremy loitered ten minutes there 
they would have seen the police boat putting oft 
through that Sabbath morn of the Downs to bring 
ashore one man horribly gashed and stuck to the 
heart, and the other man with one hand nearly 
severed, and his lar^e hooked nose half off. 

" You speak of Captain Heron as cranky," said 
Joyce ; " what do you mean by that ? " 

" He did not know where he was after the main- 
mast went, and he had come up out of his cabin. 
He said, ' What ship's this ? ' and kept all on smiling 
as though being dismasted was one of the happiest 
jokes going at sea." 

"But the paper," said the girl, speaking quietly, 
and often eyeing him with her gipsy gaze, " spoke of 
the shipwrecked crews when they came aboard 
making merry. How would Captain Heron act ? " 
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M I wasn't there to see." 

"The shipwrecked sailors took his food and drink; 
he must have known what was going on ; he was the 
man to further or originate a bit of merry-making. 
You recollect the state you left him in. How would 
he act whilst those crews were on board making 
merry ? " 

" Like a withered idiot I tell yer, the sense had 
been knocked out of him, and he could only smile 
and smile, and ask of the men where he was and who 
they were." 

"Oh God!" muttered Joyce, in a passionate 
sigh. 

" But what's the good of talkin' about 'Eron," 
cried the despairful, love-sick, stump-ended seaman. 
"Haven't you given him a pretty good innings f 
Why won't you let me stand a chance? I've a 
lawfuller claim upon you than ever he has. It's 
that old grandmother of yourn that's poisoned you 
against me. Why won't you let me tell yer that 
I love yer ? It can't hurt yer ; it must do anyone 
good — ay, the holiest or the very wickedest to be 
loved by such a love as my love is for you." His 
voice faltered, for Jeremy was deeply in earnest, and 
growing wild and pale, and passionate and human 
in emotion, whilst he talked to the fine creature by 
his side. 

"I am very sorry, Jeremy," she answered coldly, 
if not unkindly ; " I should have thought my manner 
would have shown you long ago how it stood between 
us. I cannot accept your love, and wish you would 
not insist upon offering it" 

" It's yer father's wish that we should be man 
and wife," 

" My father's wishes do not always influence me," 
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said Joyce, with a cold shudder ; then, after a pause, 
" and besides, don't you know " — here for a moment 
she lost control of her temper, she raised her voice 
and looked at him with bitter scorn — "that I am 
engaged to be married to Captain Heron ? " 

" But suppose he's drownded ? " groaned Jeremy. 

" Don't suppose it, or I'll stab you ! " she shrieked. 
" If he's drowned, you're his murderer ; and I see by 
the look in your face that I speak the truth, you 
viper ! " 

She wheeled about and crossed Beach Street and 
walked hurriedly on as though in fear of pursuit, and 
Liver stood on straddled legs, watching her till she 
had vanished. He then lighted a pipe. 

Church and chapel were over. The congregations 
had streamed forth. The most part of them had 
come on to the esplanade, and the long sea-front was 
gay with people in Sunday holiday dress. How 
marvellous is this Sunday attire ! Where does it all 
come from ? Everybody seems to have special 
clothes for Sunday. You scarcely recognise your 
grocer's assistant who calls for orders every morning, 
in that splendid youth built up in a shining frock- 
coat, and rendered fit for the highest society in the 
land by a bright long hat archly cocked, and necktie 
of glorious hue, and trousers which still valiantly 
hold the careful creases of the week. 

Presently the several esplanades began to thin, 
and soon the peace of the dinner-hour entered the 
peace of the Sabbath, and both reposed upon Deal 
A few boatmen stood about here and thera One 
man was seeking amongst the shingle close down 
against the wash of the surf This fellow, suddenly 
raising his head, looked level-wise along the stretch 
of sea in the direction of the South Foreland. His 
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glance had been an idle one, but with longshore 
swiftness born of the bitter hard experience of 
keeping a look-out for bread, his eye was instantly 
detained, and he stood for a little in the posture of 
a man startled by the sight of something fierce. 

What was it ? This side, and to the southward of 
the wide base of the Foreland Point a tug was towing 
a ship. She did not look much of a ship, and the 
boatman eyed her with his brain awork. He stood 
looking a little longer, then ground his way up the 
shingle to the esplanade, and rolled off towards 
Walmer, coming to a halt when he was well this side 
of the pier, for now the tug and the ship lay in fair 
view of him. 

Here were several boatmen also watching the 
vessels. The ship appeared to have been in collision, 
or to have met with very heavy weather. The whole 
superstructure of her mainmast was gone, and she 
had little more than her fore-mast and niizzen-mast, 
and another spar or two, showing. 

" Tommy," said the boatman, who had rolled along 
the esplanade to obtain this view of the vessel, " ain't 
that uncommonly like Captain 'Eron's ship, the 
Atlantic t " 

"Yes," answered Tommy, keeping his back turned 
upon the other in the polite fashion of the beach. " I 
knew her the moment she showed her length, and 
likewise by the wreck she is — just as she's been 
described." 

"Is she a-goin' to bring up, d'yer think ? " said the 
boatman, whose name was Adams. 

" Looks like it Perhaps to send the sick captain 
ashore* There's old Sam a-going off." 

A number of boatmen some distance up the beach 
rushed a galley-punt down the shingle into the roaring 
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curl of surf — tumbling in as she lifted, and in a 
minute they had hoisted their sail, and were standing 
in a direction that would enable them to intercept 
the ship. It was presently seen, by the slow failure 
of the paddles, that it was the intention of the tug to 
let go the hulk. They stopped. The hawser was let 
go. A few figures appeared on the fok'sle head of 
the ship, and when her way was spent, the anchor 
dropped from the cathead, and the shriek of the 
chain in the hawse-pipe could be heard on Deal beach. 

In that instant the boatman, Adams, ran with all 
his might in the direction of Levi Whittaker's house. 
He arrived. He dealt the door a single ponderous 
knock 

" What d'yer want ? " said the servant 

" Is Miss Joyce Whittaker in, Soosie ? " 

"Yes, she is, Mr. Adama What do you want 
of her?" 

* Ain't this your Sunday out, Soosie ? You ought 
to be on the Sandhills, a-gallivanting. He's awaiting 
for you round the corner in a new paper collar. I 
want to see Miss Joyce Whittaker!" he exclaimed 
sternly, in a voice that filled the little house. 

The door of the parlour was opened, and Joyce 
herself stepped forth with a dinner napkin in 
her hand. 

" Who is asking for me ? " she exclaimed. 

"Me — Adams. I've got something to tell yer, 
miss." 

" What ? " asked the girl breathlessly. " Oh, come 
in. What is it ? What have you got to tell me ? " 

Adams stepped in, cap in hand, and Deacon 
Whittaker came from his dinner-table to the parlour 
door to hear what this visit was about There was a 
pleasant scent of English roast beef in the house, 
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and it mingled agreeably with the distant melody of 
the surf, suggesting the strains of the patriotic song. 

" Will yer take my boat for bringing yer the news, 
miss ? And yer shall give me anything yer like 
besides. This is a stroke of news that's not going to 
happen to yer every day." 

" Yes, I'll take your boat 111 give you anything 
besides. What have you come to tell me?" again 
cried Joyce, in an agony of wrath and impatience, 
whilst the deacon struck in with his deep tones, 
" Why can't yer speak out ? What d'yer take us for ? 
We ain't excursionists." 

"So help me Bob, then," yelled Adams, striking 
his cap down upon the passage floor in a sort of 
frenzy, "if the Atlantic— Cap'en 'Eron — ain't just 
brought up in the Downs ! " 

"The Atlantic/" exclaimed Joyce, in a deep, 
hovering whisper. She paused with her hands to 
her heart " Is Captain Heron on board ? " she con- 
tinued, in the same melodramatic, thrilling whisper. 

"Come along to the beach, miss, and I'll put 
you aboard." 

"You're not going alone without me, Joyce, and 
I want to finish my dinner," said Levi Whittaker. 

Here the old lady arrived at the door. 

" What do I hear ? What news has this boatman 
brought ? " she cried in her ancient voice. 

" Oh, granny, Tom's in the Downs ! Adams here 
says so, and father won't let me go on board the 
Atlantic until he has finished his dinner." 

"Cap'en 'Eron in the Downs," mumbled the old 
woman, staring stately with astonishment at the boat- 
man. "Are yer sure, Adams ? I would not like to be 
you if you've come up here to break this poor young 
lady's heart with a lie." 
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" A lie ! " shouted the indignant boatman, kicking 
his cap up into the air and catching it, only to fling 
it down again in his wrath. "Look here, missis: 
will yer bet ten pound that the Atlantic ain't just 
brought up in the Downs ? " 

"It's Cap'en 'Eron! it's Cap'en 'Eron!" yelped 
poor old Mrs. Whittaker. " Is he in the Downs ? If 
he ain't, what's the good of coming up here with a lie." 

" Tell yer what," said Adams, picking up his cap 
and putting it firmly on his head as though prepar- 
ing for business, a if yer like I'll carry yer on my back 
down to the esplanade, and dump yer down on a seat 
where yer can see the ship with yer own oies." 

"Enough of this!" shouted the deacon, massive 
and threatening. " Go and get your boat ready." He 
turned to his daughter: "Dress yourself whilst I 
finish my dinner." He conducted his mother to her 
chair, and whilst he seated himself he growled, " Am 
I a-going to allow a tart of preserved gooseberries, 
my favourite sweet, to be spoiled all along of a 
boatman who may be mistook ? " 

Joyce's heart beat as fast as her feet raced up- 
stairs. Of course the Atlantic was in the Downs; 
she could not doubt it She had been taken in tow 
and brought into the Channel, and then a tug had 
laid hold of her tow-rope. Oh! Joyce knew. She 
had not lived all her life at Deal not to understand 
the manoeuvring of ships. Was Tom on board ? she 
kept on asking herself, as she hastily dressed. If not, 
why had the ship brought up in the Downs ? Oh, 
but that was no answer, she knew. 

In a minute the deacon's deep voice was heard in 
the passage, and she rushed downstairs equipped for 
the streets, and found her father putting on his wide- 
awake. 
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" I'll tell you what," said Whittaker as they passed 
out of the house, " I think it's only fair and proper 
that we should look round and inform old Mr. 'Eron 
that his son's ship has arrived in the Downs." 

" I cannot bear to be kept waiting ! " exclaimed 
Joyce in an agony of impatience. " Let Mr. Heron 
get the news for himself I have been waiting long 
enough, and before Jesus I'll go on board alone if you 
don't choose to come straight now with me." 

The father bent his dusky, gloomy eyes upon her 
tempestuous face, lighted up by several colours of 
passion, but made no remark, and they walked for a 
little while in silence, till all of a sudden, as the gods 
would have it, just as they opened the esplanade, Mr. 
Heron himself came striding up to them on his 
immensely long legs. 

" They tell me," he cried in a voice of agitation, 
" that my son's ship has arrived. I have only just 
this instant received the news. Can it be possible ? 
Where is she? Can you distinguish her out there, 
Miss Joyce ? " 

"Yes," said Joyce, who had been straining her 
glowing vision. " Look to the right of that tall black 
steamer. There's a dismasted ship there. That's the 
Atlantic." 

" We've got nobody's word for it but a boatman's, 
though," said Whittaker. 

" Oh, let us go off and see t " wailed Joyce. " What's 
the good of arguing here when Tom may be waiting 
to receive us ? " 

Adams was on the beach, and so was his boat, and 
so were two or three other men, all in readiness for a 
going-off job. The deacon was wrong, and Adams 
was right The ship was the Atlantic. The news 
had by this time been brought ashore by a boat, and 
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Deal having dined, numbers of people were come to 
the water's side to stare and talk. Of course, passages 
of Joyce's love-story had leaked out Jeremy, too, 
since his return from shipwreck, had talked a great 
deal about that Atlantic and that beggar Heron, 
swearing "there was no chance of them ever being 
heard of more." People were interested A love- 
story, a degree of romance invested the ship. The 
captain had been abandoned by his crew, and some 
said, on the authority of the newspaper, that he 
had gone off his head, though he had stuck never- 
theless to his ship. Joyce, the deacon, and old Heron 
were as well known in Deal as the Town Hall, and 
as they jumped into the boat and as the boat 
bounded over the surf their errand was guessed, and 
a light cheer broke along the line of the esplanade. 

One throat there was, however, amongst the many 
that fringed the sea-front, which did not cheer-a 
hot throat red and sour with drink. Jeremy Liver, 
in lounging past the row of closed public-houses, had 
heard some passer-by say that the Atlantic was in 
the Downs. In a skip or two of his bell-shaped legs 
he gained the esplanade and looked out to sea, and in 
a breath he had her.. A boatman stood by with a 
little spy-glass. 

"Give us hold of that for a moment," Jeremy said. 

He levelled it, but only saw more plainly the 
Atlantic. A pretty hull, dismasted, riding to a single 
anchor. A wreck of a ship, and a tug that had 
brought her into the Downs lay at anchor a little 
distance ahead with double funnels cheerily smoking. 
He returned the glass to the boatman and stared, 
and he made the figure of a stump-ended man, with 
beard yearning seawards, and a dirty black pipe 
stretching out under his nose with something of 
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shipwreck in his strenuous gaze, as though Deal had 
been a little island, and Jeremy had been washed up 
on it, and he was viewing the only object which broke 
the line of the horizon. No cheer escaped his 
throat But as Adams's boat went off over a full 
breast of the foam of the beach, and a swift lift of 
grey sail, Liver muttered — 

"Tisn't because the Atlantic* 8 been towed in that 
they're a-going to find 'Eron on board. What did 
she call me just now? Oh, may the devil have 
sunk her Tom to the bottom of the sea for her 
sweet sake!" 

They did not talk much in the boat ; expectation 
was too acute for conversation. Joyce's eyes were 
fixed on the ship. As they neared her they saw what 
a dismal and melancholy wreck she had become. 
Her summer beauty of milk-white heights was gone, 
like the cloud that foams down the wind and dies as 
it goes. 

"Is it not wonderful," said Mr. Heron, with a 
tremble in his broken voice, " to think that that 
mutilated craft, after floating about with one man on 
board — but oh, Mr. Whittaker, in not so helpless a 
condition as I dread to find him — is it not wonderful, 
I say, to see her lying there safe within a few minutes 
reach of us ? " 

" I believe I see Tom ! " shrieked Joyce, start- 
ing up. 

"Keep the young lady a-sitting, sir, or she'll 
stand to go overboard," said one of the boatmen. 

" My sight is failing me," groaned Mr. Heroa 

The deacon, under the sharp of his hand said, 
"Forward or aft?" 

" Aft," an&wered the girl 
. Two or three figures moved upon the ship's fore- 
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castle. Two stood stationary on the quarter-deck, 
apparently watching the approaching boat. 

"It is Tom!" screamed Joyce, penetrating the 
distance with the eye of love. " Oh, thank God he 
is safe! My prayers are answered; my heart will 
burst" 

She rocked herself as though she would fall into a 
fit of weeping. 

Captain Heron stood at the side of the Atlantic, 
with a short gentleman in a yellow beard and great 
coat decorated with fur collar and cuffs. 

" How are you, my son ? Thank God I see you 
again ! " cried old Mr. Heron, waving his hand affec- 
tionately at the ship's side. 

" Ah, father, how are you, after all these days of 
storm and 'stress ? Step up. Step up," cried Heron, 
with a pleasant smile and gentle motions of the 
hand. 

" ' £1*8 not mad," said the deacon. 

Joyce, as the boat swept to the little ladder, 
continued to gaze at her lover with fascinated eyes, 
but before the sail had been dropped, before the 
boatmen had hooked on, the girl had grown pale. 
Her face had taken a look as though she had seen 
something to shock her. Why was this ? Was it 
because Tom, though he had motioned to his father, 
had taken no notice whatever of her? Levi 
Whittaker handed his daughter upon deck. Old 
Heron followed. 

Beside Tom, invisible from the boat, was a little 
girL She seemed but a ragged little child. Joyce, 
seeing her sweetheart looking at her, rushed towards 
him, stopped an instant in cruel recoil on perceiving 
that he did not seem to recognise her, then, greatly 
daring — for it could not be, she thought, it could not 
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be — with a bitter, sick heart-throb, she flung herself 
into his arms, crying, " Oh, Tom ! don't you know 
me ? Speak to me ! Kiss me ! God, if you but 
knew how I have thought of you, and grieved,, 
and wept!" 

" Really," said Captain Heron, releasing her and 
himself stepping back a pace, with a red face, 
" I do not know that we have met before. If so, 
where?" He frowned as though trying to recollect 
Then his kind, manly smile shone through the 
shadow, and he said, "I live yonder," pointing to 
Deal. " It is there, perhaps, we havQ met" 

The poor girl fell back from him with a low moan, 
hiding her face and shuddering as though in convul- 
sions. The little girl caught hold of Captain Heron's 
hand, and he patiently endured that helpless clasp 
whilst she stared at Joyce's wonderful figure— beauti- 
fid always, even in the throes of grief-with fear and 
admiration. 

" I think the young lady should see how it is with 
our friend," said the short man with the fur on his 
coat " A little want of recognition here and thera 
Rest and medical treatment, that's it He's acted 
as a true seaman in sticking to his ship. I'm one of 
the owners of the vessel," and he raised his hat as 
Mr. Heron saluted him. " I went down to meet her 
at Falmouth," he continued, speaking briskly, with 
several animated glances at Joyca " It was my wish 
that Captain Heron should land at Deal, where he 
lives. And so we brought up, giving you a little 
time to come off instead of sending him ashore at 
once. Captain ! " he exclaimed, turning with a con- 
fident smile to Heron, "you'll soon remember Miss 
Joyce Whittaker. Her photograph hangs in your 
cabin. The reality is before you. So much beauty 
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cannot long elude the memory of a sailor's eye," and 
he laughed gently in the kindliest manner. 

" Joyce/' said the deacon, laying his hand on his 
daughter's shuddering shoulder, " don't take on afore 
him. Don't take on here. It's bound to come right 
There's mind in his face. It only wants a little 
treatment" 

She let fall her hands, and stood looking at Tom 
with such a gaze of sadness, dismay, and love, that a 
heart of lead should have been melted by it 

" D'yer know me, Captain ? " said Mr. Whittaker, 
going up to him with his arm outstretched. 

" Bless me, yes ; Deacon Whittaker, of the Baptist 
Chapel. How have you been, sir, during my singular 
absence ? " said Heron, who often smiled in speaking. 

The deacon looked round at his daughter, as 
though to encourage her. The owner with the yellow 
beard sidled up to the girl, and said softly — 

" He knows your father, you see. He will remem- 
ber you soon. Pray take heart, madam, and consider 
this — that in mental disorders of this sort, often 
the last person to be recognised is the one whom 
the sufferer most dearly loves." 

" What little girl have you there, Tom ? " said old 
Heron, advancing by a long stride, and peering at the 
child. " She reminds me — she recalls " 

" My name is little Liz, sir," said the girl, looking 
up at Mr. Heron as at a masthead. " I was burnt in 
a ship called the Circassian, and they threw me into 
a boat, and this kind gentleman picked me up and 
saved my life. I belongs to DeaL Mother and father 
belongs to DeaL Mother did — afore she drownded 
herselfi" 

She said this trembling, fixedly staring up at 
tall Mr. Heron. 
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"What's your father's name?" asked old Mr. 
Heron, with sudden greedy curiosity. 

" Jeremy Liver, sir/' answered the child. 

Joyce stared. 

" Eh ! what's that ? " thundered the deacon. 

"I trace the resemblance," said old Mr. Heron, 
with a lofty, knowing smile. .... 

The child, feeling in the breast of her poor frock, 
pulled out a pouch or purse. Old Heron thirstily 
watched her. Sometimes Tom slightly glanced at 
Joyce, most often his eyes were directed to the shore 
whilst this was going forward. 

. " Here's the story mother herself wrote. It talks 
about father," said the little girl, pulling the paper 
out of the purse and handing it to Mr. Heron, 
who, with shaking hands, instantly sought for his 
spectacle-case. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

POOR JOTCB. 

Mr. Heron put on his spectacles and read What 
he read we have already heard. The deacon, as he 
hearkened, gazed at the little girl with dismay: he 
was shocked, he was amazed Jeremy Liver's child ! 
and it was the orphan girl, Lizzie Collins, after all, 
that liver had sneaked out of Deal, then coming 
back and swearing in a hundred sea oaths that he 
didn't know where she was, that he knew nothing 
about her. 

And whilst the deacon thus thought, the living 
Jeremy himself stood on the edge of the esplanade 
with his red beard pointing at the ship, and bis short 
black pipe pointing over his beard, and the peak of 
his cap, coloured green inside, pointing up into 
the sky. 

"Where's your mother?" said the deacon to 
the child. 

"She drownded herself, afore the fire," answered 
the child, beginning to whimper, and catching a 
firmer grip with her little lean hand of Captain 
Heron's. 

" What did she drown herself for ? " inquired the 
deacon, in a voice that sounded savage to the little 
girl's ear. 

" Because father wasn't in the ship as he promised 
to ; " and here poor little Liz's tears flowed plentifully 
down her cheeks. 
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" Oh, God ! he's a murderer ! * cried Joyc&, " and 
he has murdered the love in that man. He adored 
me when he sailed ; and oh, Tom — Tom ! " she cried, 
approaching him by a stride or two, then pausing and 
extending her hands, u Don't you know me ? Joyce 
Whittaker — your darling sweetheart ; I, Joyce— who 
was to be your wife ? n 

The captain gazed at her earnestly; he knitted 
his brow; he made a step and his eyes sank deep 
into hers. 

It was an incomparable moment of expectation; 
all watched breathless. The owner with the fur-tipped 
coat breathed deep with agitation ; he had never seen 
such a sight, never beheld it on the stage, never read 
of it in books. What a story to tell his wife, he 
thought. 

Suddenly Captain Heron smiled, but now with a 
look of pain, and drawing out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, wiped his face, pressing his brow as for the 
comfort of the pressure. He then said, without any 
look of recognition in his eyes : 

" It may be^-I don't know — fother, I should be 
proud to make the acquaintance of so charming a 
lady. Do you observe how this little girl clings to 
me ? We've been long alone— we* vie passed through 
a strange time, little Liz ? " 

Joyce walked to the rail of the ship, and inclining 
her head, burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 
Old Mr. Heron was for going and comforting her ; the 
deacon lifted his arm. 

" Let her cry it out," said he. " It is a terrible 
blow to her poor heart/' ahd he looked sternly for a 
moment or two at Captain Heron as though he 
suspected his honesty. 

" It is extraordinary ! it is beyond comprehension," 
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exclaimed the owner with the beard. "What the 
doctors will have to say to it I shall be glad to learn." 

This was said to the deacon. Captain Heron was 
talking to his father, and talking glibly— often 
glancing towards Joyce as though her behaviour, 
her appeal, her tears had shocked him into some 
sickly perception of something wanting in himself. 

" He ain't mad," said the deacon. 

"Oh, dear no," cried the little owner cheerfully. 
'• Pray reassure your daughter on that head." 

" I say he ain't mad because he don't look mad. 
But I never saw men with saner faces in my life than 
spine that was locked up a few years ago in our 
County Lunatic Asylum." 

" Some disorganisation of mind due to trouble and 
physical injury, sir," said the little owner, " functional, 
purely passing," and he threw a glance at Joyce, who 
leaned weeping against the ship's side. 

The deacon conceived an admiration for this little 
owner. He bad words. Indeed he might prove a 
man who possessed more words than even the 
Reverend William liver had commanded. 

" To think of that there Jeremy ! " muttered the 
deacon, frowning at little Liz, who stared back at him. 
He turned to survey the scene of wreck. 

" There could be no doubt foul play has worked 
this ruin," said the little owner. <f What might be 
your calling, sir ? " 

"I was builder of them boats you see lying on the 
beach yonder," answered Whittaker. " I am a retired 
boat-builder," he added with something of dignity. 

" And retired from a very noble industry," ex- 
claimed the owner. "Your boats have in their day 
rendered some splendid services to life and to 
humanity." 
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The deacon bowed and coloured. His gloomy eye 
kindled ; in short, he was delighted. 

" Will you step this way ? " said the owner. He 
took the deacon to the deadeyes of the main rigging, 
and said, "Did those lanyards part in a squall, or 
were they cut by the knife of a villain ?" 

" They was cut by the knife of a villain," instantly 
responded the deacon, and he mentally added, whilst 
he looked again at the severed strands; "and that 
villain is most cocksurely Jeremy Liver." 

" The crew came to us in London," said the owner, 
"but we could not then suspect foul play. They 
have dispersed by this time. We shall never get at 
the truth. Some spite, some hatred of the captain 
was at the bottom of it, no doubt. She was too 
goodly a little ship to wreck, surely," and he glanced 
about him with a sort of pitying admiration. 
"Jeremy Liver," the little owner proceeded, "signed 
as second, and according to the log-book was broken 
very soon for gross breaches of discipline and neglect 
of duty. He was made a cook's mate o£ This, I 
think, showed animus on Heron's part The fall was 
too long, but here at least is a reason why one man 
amongst the crew should wish this ship ill But 
even if Liver be guilty it will be impossible to bring 
it home to him." 

" Don't 'Eron recollect his mast going overboard ? " 
asked the deacon, again looking at the lanyards. 

"He was knocked senseless in the act of their 
falling." 

At this moment Captain Heron left his father's 
side, and crossed the deck to where Joyce Whittaker 
stood She had turned, was confronting him, and 
gazed at the captain with wild red eyes and mar* 
TpNimr looks full of distress ml bkjmumbtfL her. 
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Old Heron standing apart, reared himself loftily to 
listen. The other two seemed not to heed, yet 
shot stealthy glances and hearkened thirstily. For- 
ward, on the forecastle, ware two or three seamen 
borrowed for the up-Channel tow. They leaned 
over the rail and talked of Deal, and gave their 
minds more to the shore than to what was passing 
aft. 

"I have in vain been trying to recollect you, 
Miss Whittaker, as I understand from my father 
your name is. It is strange, but Mr. Heron tells mo 
you live at Deal, and I am going ashore at Deal to 
stay till I get better/ 1 He sighed profoundly, and his 
fine cordial smile vanished "We shall often meet, 
I trust, and this thing will grow upon ma" 

She seized him by the wrist 

" Look me in the eyes," she cried, " look me full 
in the eyes, Tom, as you often have. Will you tell 
me you don't know me ? " 

He sank his gaze into hers, and softly shook his 
head. The child, little Liz, came and stood close 
beside him, and took hold of the tail of his coat 

" Don't you remember our walks upon the Sand- 
hills ? " she continued, still retaining her grasp of his 
wrist. " Those Sandhills out there," she said, flash- 
ing her bright glance in the direction of them. 
" Don't you remember the dance you gave — the fan- 
dango, as you called it? You knew me then; we 
danced together nearly all night The man, Jeremy 
Liver, quarrelled with you, don't you remember?" 
She was proceeding, then saw that she was torturing 
him. He was biting his lips and making strange 
faces whilst she spoke with gipsy-like passion and 
impetuosity. 

She flung his arm away from her, hid her iacd, 
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and cried out in a most lamentable voice, " Oh, I have 
gone from him, I have gone from him ! " 

" Don't let her *urt yer," said the little girl, " come 
away from her." 

Joyce shot a look of horror at the wretched 
creature, Liver's child. 

" Tom/' said old Mr. Heron, striding up to his son, 
who stood quivering and straining his face into 
grimaces, flushing and then paling, biting his lip, 
then bringing his hands together to wring them as in 
torment, "it will all come right, my boy. I can 
assure you, Miss Whittaker, I have no fear of the 
issue if Nature is assisted and suffered to have the 
rest that she stands in need o£" He put his hand 
upon his son's shoulder. " He's been in situations of 
great peril ; look at the condition of his ship, look at 
those yards of wrecked and splintered bulwarks, and 
that grinning faggot in the middle of the deck there. 
He has been instrumental in saving life." He looked 
loftily towards thtJ deacon and the owner, both whom 
were listening with respectful attention. " And I am 
proud to feel that, despite of opportunities of leaving 
her, he has stuck to his ship like a true British 
seaman." 

His broken voice gave way at these words, but he 
quickly recovered himself and went on : 

"I think it would be very injudicious, Miss 
Whittaker, for you to prolong this interview." 

" I'm quite of your opinion, sir," said the defocon. 
"It fe time to go ashore. Where's Capt'en 'Eron's 
baggage ? " He shouted to the men forward to bring 
Heron's baggage on deck. 

" Will you accompany us, bi*j " &*& ^ ^ eron to 
the little owner. " And petu^ ^ e to offer you the 
hospitality of my plain horned 
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" Thank you much," answered the owner, " I am 
expecting a gentleman off here to dinner at four 
o'clock, and we may then proceed." 

" I am extremely grateful," said old Mr. Heron, in 
his most gentlemanly, courtly manner, "for this signal 
mark of attention to my son. You bring him, poor 
fellow, to my very door." He took the little owner 
by the hand, and bowed his head over it 

In a few minutes Heron's baggage was in the 
boat They all descended the ladder. Little Liz was 
handed down the steps, but she climbed over the 
thwarts to Heron immediately he seated himself, sur- 
veyed by Joyce with inexpressible aversion. To think 
that that little horror's father should have dared to 
make love to her! Ay, so recently as that very 
morning! Joyce did not love children. This is 
thought a sign of a bad or a cold heart in a young 
womaa Certainly, the female should have the 
maternal instinct, but a girl need not be hard-hearted 
because she reserves or suppresses her love for chil- 
dren until she gets brats of her own to adore. 

The sail ashore was brief, the wind blowing 
somewhat briskly, and the conversation jerky and 
very uneasy. The deacon stared in silence into 
Joyce's face. She answered him with rebel looks and 
large lip, but notwithstanding the passions which 
warred in her, she spoke not a word. The deacon in 
that short sail ashore asked little Liz some questions. 
* How old was yer when yer left Deal ? " 
"I don't know," answered the child, backing into 
Heron's knees, 

" What made your mother jump overboard ? n 
" 1 told yer — 'cause father wasn't in the ship." 
" And who's father, d'yer say again ? " 
"He used to be called Collins, sir, but it's Mr. 
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Jeremy Liver 'ere/' answered the little girl, tapping 
her chest with her small lean hand. 

The deacon sucked in a deep breath of disgust 
He could not help glancing at his daughter, and 
she met his eye with a forced smile of sarcastic 
triumph. 

"I fear that Mr. Jeremy liver will come to no 
good," said old Mr. Heron. " I have no doubt that 
he is responsible for yonder ruin," he exclaimed, 
pointing over the stern, "and for some darker and 
crueller wreckage aloft/' he added, significantly 
touching his forehead without looking at his son. 

" He signed as my second mate. I; broke him 
soon after we had sailed. He's a damned blackguards 
I should think he's a full-blown villain. Do you 
know him, Miss Whittaksr ? " Captain Heron asked . 
the question with the smile of one who addresses a: 
stranger. 

She started. Her lips moved. The blood flooded 
her face, but she made no answer. Next minute the 
great lugsail had rushed the long, narrow boat up the 
shingle, and everybody got out 

It was .Sunday, as we know, a day of idleness, and 
the esplanade was crowded to witness the arrival of 
the boat The Herons were well known. It .had 
been heard with pride at Deal that the captain had 
stood by his ship, though injured and mentally 
unsound. A number of people roared out a hearty 
cheer as the younger Heron sprang on to the shingle. 
He said to his father, whose arm he took — 

" What are they making that noise about ? " 

" They are cheering you, my son. Fray acknow- 
ledge their greeting. It's kindly meant" 

Heron lifted his cap and bowed to right and to 
left Joyce, near at hand, trudging up the shingle by 
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the (kKons side; watcked km whilst be bowed 
What perfect umitetj ? 
motion? He looked perfectly 
when she last saw- Hm, kit rbwk manly witk Ike 
colouring of tke see* kit eye fnH eff its old glittering 
liquid light Oh God ! cried out her poor heart, why 
doesn't ke know me ? Bat dom ke fanv me ? Is he 
shamming? What does that odew little beet mean 
by efingmg to him ? 

And so they made their wmy up tke shingle end 
gained the esplanade, and tke crowd wery respectfully 
opened to ffw^Jft t h e m to pass. 

One of those who bed shored into tke ranks of 
the openers; bat stood a little behind to a degree 
concealed, wss Jeremy Liter. He had been suffi- 
ciently startled and enraged by observing *>>p4jfcin 
Heron in the boat But now he had caught sight of 
little Liz and stood a masterpiece of grotesque amaze- 
ment He mopped and he mowed, s heer in g from 
side to side of the heads in front of him to catch a 
view. little Liz ! Never did a more wonderful face 
of amazement repose upon canvas than Liver's. Why, 
it's my child ! he thought His eyes sought the sea 
and the wrecked Atlantic, and returned to the little 
girl, who was standing still, because several friends 
had pressed about the Herons to greet the one and 
congratulate the other, and the deacon and Joyce 
waited. "One came back here some time ago, and 
now Mother's arrived. Good thunder! Can it be 
little Liz?" And his ugly red head with its sky- 
staring green-peaked cap napped and mowed 

Yet he thought proper to slink back a little. 

The child clung to Captain Heron. The father 
and son, breaking away from their friends, moved 
slowly off Deacon Whittaker followed them, and 
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called out to old Heron, " Wkt'g to become of that 
there child ? " 

" Ha t " cried old Heron, halting, " we have, not 
considered that, Tom. Her father is Jeremy liver, 
and she must be sent to him." 

" I don't want to go,** wailed the child. " He 
made mother kill herself. Hell kill me." 

" It is very embarrassing," said old Heron. " It's 
really impossible for me, Tom, to keep this child in 
my house." 

" She's Liver's child," exclaimed the deacon, "and 
I'm sorry to say, for the sake of my relations, that 
she's become our bounden duty. Shell have to come 
along with us, until I can find her an 'ome." 

"Are you going to bring that lizard to our house ?" 
cried Joyce, shrinking, whilst spasms of disgust and 
anger convulsed her beauty. 

"She's no lizard, she's a human, being that wants 
meat and drink and a bed to lie in, the same as you 
and me, and I'm shocked that Mr. 'Eron should hear 
you," said the deacon, in his sternest manner. 

Joyce rested her black eyes, savage and foiniftg 
with incomparable sensations, moods, passions of that 
extraordinary time, upon Tom, who viewed her with 
a bewildered gaze, in which lay no hope nor meaning 
for her. 

"Come here, my pretty," said the deacon, as 
tenderly as his voice would, suffer. "Come along 
with us. You shall have a nice cup of tea and some 
jam, and there's a parrot to talk to and. a little boat 
to look aL" , 
.. " Gq, little Ua," exclaimed Captain Heron, "I'll 
be seeing you soon again." y 

The child, with a piteous face, took the deacon's 
hand, and Jeremy, from afar, beheld the party divide, 
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two walking to the house of the Herons, and the 
others to the home of the boat-builder, Whittaker. 

Joyce walked in advance. She had no eyes for 
those who gave her nods and smiles. She swept into 
the house and into the parlour, where sat her old 
grandmother with a large Bible on a stand by her 
side. She tried to speak to the old mother, her 
throat swelled, she beat the air, and falling upon the 
table went into a heart-moving fit of hysterics, in 
the midst of which the deacon entered, holding the 
child by the hand. 

"Why, whatever is it Joyce? Whatever is it, 
dear heart?" the old grandmother was crying. 

" Ain't there been screaming enough this day? 
Ain't you allowing your tears to go very cheap?" 
said the deacon. 

"Oh, granny, he don't know me!" shrieked the 
girl, springing erect, with wet, pale face and wild hair. 
"He knows father, he knows his own father, and he 
don't know me, his Joyce, his love, oh God ! " 

" Who don't know you ? " asked the old woman, 
shaking all over. 

" Tom Heron,"' answered Joyce, in a note of 
anguish. 

"D'yer mean to tell me " cried the old 

dame. 

" He's daft on one side of his brain where he's been 
knocked over the head. Why don't Joyce see it, and 
understand it, instead of kicking up these here capers 
and carrying on like an actress ?" exclaimed the deacon. 
"See here," he continued, jerking little Liz forward 
well into the sight of the old mother, " here's some- 
thing as sinks the other thing out of sight T'other's 
an accident ; 'ere's sin. T'other thingll be recovering 
of itself ; 'ere's a lost souL" 
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The old lady stared at him as if she supposed he 
had lost his mind. 

"Who's child is this,d'yer think, mother ?" said 
the deacon. 

"Child!" gasped the old lady, turning an eye of 
horror upon Joyca "You're not a-going to. tell me 
it's Captain- — * 

w She's Jeremy liver's child ! " roared the deacon. 
" Her mother was Lizzie Collins, that poor orphan 
we've sometimes talked about and wondered what 
had become of, till she was brought ashore here and 
buried. He sent her and this baby to sea in an 
emigrant ship, saying that he was to be mate of her 
and that he would marry her when they got to 
Australia, and when she found," he continued, with a 
heavy frown, clenching his fist, " that Jeremy wasn't 
on board, she forgot her duty towards her God and 
her child 'ere, and flung herself into the sea." 

The grandmother's mouth took a shape as if she 
was trying to whistle. She sighed heavily, and ex- 
claimed in a dull voice, " It's like a bad dream. To 
come upon one all at once I Joyce, there, losing her 
love—" 

" Oh, don't say that, granny," interrupted Joyce. 

"And that little creature there," burst out the 
old woman, "innocently representing the darkest 
villain " 

" A murderer," interrupted the deacon, trembling 
the word in, u in the eye of the patient God of 
Heaven." 

" Come here, little one," said the old woman. 

The child went to her. She removed her broken 
hat and stroked her knotted, neglected hair. 

" How came ye here ? How cs^e y© saved ? " she 
said, crooning gipsy-wise into th$ ^vAXd'a &£& 
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"Oh, the boat she was in floated alongside the 
Atlantic. 'Eron picked her out of it, and saved her 
life," said the deacon. "Give me that purse you've 
got round your neck, little girL" 

The child, with quivering hand, pulled the old 
purse out of her breast The deacon opened it, saw 
that Lizzie Collins's paper was safe iijside, then 
pocketed it without answering has mother's solemn 
stare of inquiry. 

"I'm a-going to bring that child's father here," 
said the deacoa " Meanwhile, order up some tea for 
this little girl, Joyce. And, mother, I should be 
thankful to you if you see that my daughter does her 
duty as a Christian." 

He walked heavily out of the room. There was 
a menace of business in the creak of his boots. Joyce 
sulkily pulled the bell, and the. grandmother told the 
child to get upon a chair. The instant the deacon 
had slammed die house-door, Joyce pulled her hat off 
and flung it down Deal fashion, crying — 

"Her duty as a Christian to Jeremy Liver's 
bratl Oh, granny, the beast has cobbed me of 
my love ! " 

" Now, sit down, do, and talk calm," said the old 
mother, plucking at her apron and gazing at the 
child, who was staring at the parrot " Capt'n's gone 
off his head, but that don't mean that you're goner off 
yourn. His brains have been upset by trouble." 

" By Jeremy," dashed in Joyce. 

" And when they settle he'll see things clearly and 
know you. Don't shake your 'ead. I ain't lived to 
see my time of years without knowing sights more 
than you." 

So saying, she bent her brow and stiffened hei 
figure, and sat a very stately aged lady. 
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"Tea," said Joyce to the servant, snapping the 
order out like a pistol-shot. 

"Poor little girl!" said the old grandmother, 
looking at little Liz, "to be on board a ship on 
fire, to lose her mother by drownin' — to be worse 
than an orphin, seeing that Jeremy's alive to own 
her-^— " 

" He's a murderer," said Joyce. 

" Not afore his little 'un, Joyce, not afore his little 
'un," whined the old woman. 

" I feel as if I shall go mad !" cried the girl tragi- 
cally, striking her brow and springing from her chair. 
"You loved grandfather, I suppdse. Did you love 
him, granny ? " . 

"You cure going mad!" cried the old woman, 
looking afraid. 

" If you loved him as I love Tom, holy God 1 
think what your feelings would be if, after you had 
been mourning him as lost to you, he had returned 
and looked you in the face and smiled without 
knowing you. Oh, heavens, it breaks my heart ! " 

" Captfn 'Eron -didn't know Miss Joyce Whittaker 
on board the ship," said little Liz. "Your picture 
hung in his cabin and he didn't know yer." 

" And how did you know, you wretched little 
phantom, that it was my picture ? " 

" Because it was the picture of a beautiful woman, 
which lived at Deal," cried little Liz, bursting into 
tears ; "I've 'eard mother speak of her to father over 
and over again," she blubbered. 

Joyce looked at the child as if she would slay her 
with the lightning of her eyes. 

" Oh ! " she cried, wheeling and going to thg 
window, " how miserable I am ! If he doesn't know 
me soon, I shall kill myself I cannot live without 
CO 
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his love. Oh, how miserable I am ! who could havo 
foreseen this ? " 

The servant came in with the tea-tray. Mean- 
while Mr. Whittaker was walking in search of Jeremy 
Liver. The hour was about four, the afternoon fine 
and quiet, the picture of the Downs fair and pleasant 
with the colours of flags and the white glance of 
leaning sails. At this end of Deal the streets were 
full of loungers. A foreign crew had been put ashore, 
and they stood together like sheep, turning their 
heads slowly after the people who passed The 
capstans were liberally garnished with boatmen, but 
the public-houses were shut and the peace of the 
Sabbath still overhung the foreshore with its note of 
brawling brine, and deep, salt voices of talking men. 

Mr. Whittaker, looking about him as he pro- 
ceeded, but seeing nothing of Jeremy liver, made 
directly for the house in which the stump-ended 
seaman lived. He knocked; he obtained no answer. 
He tried the door, meaning to stand on no ceremony ; 
the door was bolted. The landlady was out, and 
Jeremy was out, too. A cat mewed within as the 
deacon turned to leave. 

Just as he was crossing High Street he saw 
Liver. He hailed him sharply, and Jeremy stopped. 

" Can't you pull that pipe of yourn out of your 
mouth for a minute, of a Sunday, too, whilst a man 
talks to you ? It t'ain't the choicest of fumes that 
you colour with your own breath afore blowing them 
into the faces of others." 

What d'yer want, Mr. Whittaker?" asked 
Jeremy, pulling his pipe from between his lips and 
concealing it in the palm of his hand, whose 
numerous warts rendered it insensible to the heat 
of the bowl 
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" I want you to come 'ome along with me," said 
the deacon. 

" I don't want to go 'ome with yer," said Jeremy. 
" I know how it'll turn out. I shall be bullied by the 
old woman and insulted by Joyce, and I'm sick of it/' 
said he, with a note of really human, and to that 
degree affecting, despondency in his coarse voice. 

" You've got no right to speak of my mother as 
the old woman," said the deacon grimly. "If you 
can't respect yourself you can respect her. I want 
you to come along 'ome with me," he repeated. 

" What d'ye want of me ? You didn't ask me to 
dinner to-day. 'Ow d'yer know I've dined, and whether 
I'm not now on the look-out for a meal?" said 
Jeremy, putting a bit of bustle into his manner, and 
looking about him as though there might be a cook- 
shop within stone's throw. 

" Well give you some tea and cold beef," said the 
deacon ; then, sinking his voice into a most solemn 
note, he continued : " I've got that to tell yer which 
you'd better hear from me, who's willing still to be 
your friend, than from the lips of Justice." 

"Justice," muttered Jeremy, turning grey. 
* What's Justice got to do along with me?" he 
demanded haughtily. 

" I can't talk with you here, and I ain't going to 
sit with you in your bedroom," exclaimed the deacon, 
beginning to lose his temper. "I caution you, and 
so you'd better come." 

* Oh, well— of course — if it's of importance, and 
you say you are still my friend, and what I've done 
to make you my enemy I shall 'Wa^ t0 ^ ieax » * OT ^ ve 
always liked you, deacon, and W^ Noxtt ds»^»* 
and— 111 go with you." ^^ 

So the two square figfc*^ jt\ek Ass ^ ^* 
col % V 
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pavement in silence. Not a syllable escaped either 
of them until the deacon's house was reached, when 
Jeremy seemed to shrink, and said» " Is Joyce in ? " 

. " I expect so. ' Shell not 'urt you. You usen't to 
be afraid of her." 

"Afraid!" exclaimed Jorqniy, with a swaggering 
reel of his body, as he followed the deacon into, the 
little house. 

The picture was a pretty one ; even the presence 
of Liver could not spoil it. The little parlour was 
full of sunshine, and the parrot glowed a shape of 
gold in its cage. Joyce sat in the window with her 
back' to the table, at which old Mother Whittaker 
was sitting, seeing that little Liz made a good tea. 
When Jeremy walked in, the child screamed, and 
tumbling off her chair, eried "Dada, dada!" imich 
after the fashion in which her mother had instructed, 
the poor little wretch to act 

" Sit ye up again, sit ye up again ! "shouted the 
deacon, hoisting the little girl into her chair. " Get 
on with yer tea. Here's Jeremy wants a meaL" 

He was raising his hand to the bell-rope. 

" Don't pull that for me, unless it's for a drop of 
beer," exclaimed Jeremy, looking at anything but the 
child, " I've lost my appetite." 

" You'll get no beer in this house to-day," said the 
old grandmother. 

"Put yer cap on the floor and sit down," said the 
deacon. "" You're the Reverend William's son, and 
I'll try and remember that whilst I'm talkin' to yer. 
Whose child is that ? " said he, levelling his spade- - 
shaped hand at little Liz. 

"How should I know ? " answered Jeremy; "she a 
was along with 'Eron. Perhaps .she's 'Eron'%" he 
added, with a coarse lwgh. , . 
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" You beast! w snarled Joyce at the window. 

"You know very well," cried the deacon, "that 
she's your child, and that you was for getting rid of 
her and her poor unfortunate mother, that pretty 
little orphan, Lizzie Collins, by sending of them put 
in an emigrating ship to Australia. You know that I" 

" Proofs " said Jeremy. " What I ask for is proofs." 
He stiffened his legs into the hardness of a pair of 
compasses, and drove his fists, deep as his pockets 
would let them sound. 

. " You know very well," exclaimed the deacon in a 
level yet .peculiar voice of temper and disgust, that 
rendered the wires vibrant where the sun-touched 
parrot was clawing, "that you told her you were 
going out as mate of that vessel But you don't 
know very well that when she came on deck and 
found you was not on board, she -chucked herself 
overboard and was drownded." 

"I call for. proofs," said Jeremy, glaring, at Joyce 
through his dancing sight, whilst Joyce watched him 
with the gaze of a tigress. " Proofs. So far, it's all 
lies!. I call for proofs." 

. On this Mr. Whittaker put his hand in Ins pocket, 
and producing the old purse, read the statement 
contained in it He read it as though he- were £ 
judge passing sentence of death, and Jeremy liver 
listened; occasionally eyeing little Liz during the 
delivery, his legs stiff out as capstan bars, and his 
pockets full of his fists. The deacon ceased, and. 
there was a pause. .,*...: . - . 

* Well," said old Mrs, Whittaker, " what 'ave yer 
got to say to that, sir ? " 

" Nothen. It's all lies. I never saw tlie. woman 
in my life. She put; my name into that piece 
because, being a minister's son, she thought I might 
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be easy to be got at for the fathering of that there 
brat It's lies, all lies." 

And now his pent-up emotions gave way, and 
pulling one fist out of his pocket he struck the 
table a blow that rattled the crockery like a 
thunder shock, shrieking in his thirsty pipes, " lies ! 
lies— all lies ! w 

" So you never heard of Lizzie Collins, then ? " 
said the deacon with an arch sneer. 

" I've answered you," whipped out the savage. 

" So it don't give you no turn, then, to learn from 
my lips for the first time that she drownded herself all 
along of you, and was found floating and brought 
here?* 

"Lies! It's all lies," muttered Jeremy behind 
his teeth. 

" Father," cried Joyce, " let me say a word. This 
animal was making love to me this morning in the 
streets of our little town. Look what we've found 
out since," pointing to little Liz. " He's one of those 
reptiles which work in the dark, which ooze out and 
sink back and seem shapeless, so that you never can 
be sure of them, but before my Saviour, father, I say 
this, and, granny, heed me ! That man as certainly 
cut the rigging that supported the mast, as that he's 
got a red beard to his chin." 

N A lie," said Jeremy. 

"It's the answer of all liars," cried the girl u A 
lie! A lie! Prove it! Prove it! And presently 
they forget and reveal themselves, and then it is that 
I hope there is a devil to damn them ! " 

" Hush ! " shouted Mr. Whittaker. 

"He cut the rigging that supported the mast, 
father, and wrecked the ship in consequence; my 
plain sense tells mo that Why was he so much in 
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"Come along 'ome with md, little I43," cried 
Jeremy, striding to the child and laying his hand on 
her arm. 

The unfortunate little girl in screams of terror 
dashed herself on to the floor, crying, "He'll kill me ! 
he'll kill me !" and crawled on all fours to old Mrs. 
Whittaker, a portion of whose abundant skirt she 
drew around her. 

" Come along -omet, I tell yer," said Liver savagely. 
" Don't yer know who Iain ? I'll not kill yer; I'm 
fond of yer. Come along 'ome. Missis, let her go." 

" You shan't take, her, Jeremy," . said the deaeon, 
standing up. "If yer do a policeman goes along 
with yer, and keeps you both company day and night 
I wouldn't trust her with you: She'd be certain to 
come to hurt, and then they'd all blame me and say, 
'Why did Mr. Whittaker give that helpless little 
infant into the 'ancfe of a ruffian and & drunkard f'" 

And he scowled very dangerously at Liver as he 
pronounced these tremendous words. 

"She's my child/' said Jeremy ferociously "The 
law gives me control over her. Stop me from taking 
charge of her if you dare. What! allow her to 
remain in this cursed shanty after the insults that's 
been heaped on her father's head by the friends of 
his father." 

" Oh, what a wretch he is ! " gasped Mrs. Whittaker. 

"Leave the house!" shrieked Joyce. "I could 
kill you as you stand there, you villain. You've 
killed the love in my lover. May God curse you for 
that day's work ! " 

" Come ! " shouted Jeremy wildly to the child. 

But he had need to pass the deacon to take her. 

"You had better go qui^tw Javot" «*<*■ J^ 1 * 
standing very squarely. 
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" 111 not go without that child," howled the man, 
upon whose blistered lips lay white stuff like froth. 

" How long will it take yer to walk out quietly 
this Sabbath day ? " said the deacon. 

" I want that little girL" 

He had his cap on, and so he was equipped for 
the streets. Joyce knew her father's need, and flew 
to open the house door. In an instant the pious 
deacon had two great fists down Jeremy's loose collar, 
and the man, half-suffocated, was backed out, slowly 
blackening in the face as he went, so great was the 
deacon's wrath and so powerful his muscle. Then, 
arrived at the open door, Levi turned Jeremy swiftly 
round as a man handles a fish that he guts and skins, 
and with a mighty blow fair betwixt the shoulder*, 
drove the ruffian in a single leap of bell-shaped 
trousers right across the pavement 

This done, Whittaker returned to the parlour and 
sat down with a frown, merely saying— 

" God ! What a change he's worked in me ; and 
I wish he'd been anybody but William Liver's son." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE END OF THE WICKED SAILOR, 

The underwriters sent Captain Heron a very hand- 
some cheque. The owners also sent him a cheque, 
with a promise of employment when he could report 
himself sound in health. This money was a God- 
send to Captain Heron, and his father, who was a 
poor man, knowing that Tom was a merry, reckless, 
generous seaman, took the money from him and put 
it in the bank, and so doled it out that it promised 
to last for two years, paying old Heron handsomely 
even at that, for the support of the captain. 

Four or five doctors practised in Deal, but Mr. 
Heron had no great opinion of them. He judged 
them by their politics and their religious views 
rather than by their professional skill; and the 
only one of them whom he felt disposed to call in 
whenever he did not feel very well, which was ex- 
tremely rare, was the doctor who attended St 
Andrew's, because of his High Church views, and 
because he had toiled, to the neglect of his patients, 
in the interests of the Conservative candidate^ 

It had somehow reached Mr. Heron's ears thai 
there had come to practise at Bamsgate, a very able 
man of wide experience, who had been driven out of 
London by illness. Mr. Heron resolved to take Tom 
to this gentleman. If he could do no more he would 
be able to recommend some leading consultant in the 
metropolis. What were Tom's ailments, so far as eld 
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Mr. Heron could distinguish them ? His memory 
was perfectly sound in all sorts of directions, a blank in 
a few. He talked as rationally as ever he did in his 
life, looked as handsome, had the same gay, careless 
laugh; yet it was certain some sort of mental 
injury had been done him, due, pefrbaps to concussion, 
old Mr. Heron thought. But it is equally true that 
he had greatly improved in mind since the disaster, 
for when he had come up out of his cabin, you will 
remember, he did not know his crew or his ship. 
And now, in the first evening of his return to Deal, 
he sat with his old father over a light supper, re- 
calling a hundred circumstances of the voyage, and 
notably the visits from the shipwrecked crews, and 
the drinking, and the songs, and the dances. 
' Next morning, that no time should be lost in 
obtaining advice, Mr. Heron resolved to take the 
captain to Ramsgate with him. 

" Let's sail across," said Captain Heroa " It's a 
soldier's wind, and ripping at that" 

"I am quite agreeable," answered old Heron, in 
whose veins, as in most Englishmen's, ran a little 
salt water. " Anything sooner than the Deal railway." 

So after breakfast they went down to the beach, 
and told Adams the boatmen to get his boat feady to 
carry them to Ramsgate. 

Whilst they stood waiting some little distance up 
the shingle near the esplanade, Joyce Whittaker 
crossed Beach Street and stood on the sea front. 
She started, turned pale, and recoiled a step on seeing 
them. 

"Father," said Tom, in a low voice, " there's that 
handsome girl who came aboard the Atlantic yester- 
day and threw herself into my arms. She's a splendid- 
looking creature. I'll go and speak to her." 
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He sprang on to the esplanade. She though* 
recognition had returned — that he was «nmmg to 
claim her as his sweetheart He polled off his 
very politely — his father watching him with 
curiosity — and said : 

"How do you do, Miss Whittaker? I ham 
constantly thinking of you. Certainly we must hare 
met in this town, and, perhaps, God knows, for I 
judge by your behaviour of yesterday, we may hare 
been intimate friends. I am still a little wanting. 
The blow from aloft " 

He paused, looking at her ardently with all the 
admiration of his old Jove. a 

Her heart had beat faint at the first of this dis- 
appointment, but looking at him she found him 
hers still, but with his love in a strange way- of 
sickness, and being a girl of instant and infinite spirit, 
she made up her mind. in a jungle throb of puam 
I must be with him constantly, she thought A new 
love may spring and give me back the one I have 
lost. 

" Where are you going, Tom ? " 

"To Ramsgate," he answered, smiling at her 
familiar accost, 

"What for?" 

" To see a doctor.* 

"May I go, too? Oh, Mr. Heron," she cried, to 
the old gentleman, " may I go with you to see the 
doctor ? It does concern me, indeed, Mr. Heron. 

" With great pleasure," answered Mr. Heron, with 
a cordial wave of his stick, " And I am very thank- 
ful that you should have turned up in the nick of 

.The galjey ?ras the Lovdy Emma; she sat stiff 
and smoked through it> snoring salt water off her 
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sharp bows in lifts of foam which sounded like the 
emptying of buckets overboard. The Atlantic had 
disappeared ; the stretch of Downs was almost empty; 
abreast of Sandown Castle rode a few small coasters. 

" Come and sit by me here, Tom/' said Joyce ; 
"you sailed away from me some time ago, and now 
that I've got you again I want to keep you. Oh, it 
must come back to you, dear/' she said, smiling 
sweetly into his face, while Heron sat down close 
beside her. 

Adams at the helm exchanged grins with his 
mate; these vulgar souls did not know that Joyce 
had gone out of Captain Heron's memory. Besides, 
any form of sentiment that was unintelligible to them 
was their diversion. 

"It is curious > father," said Tom. "It comes 
across me like a shadow in a dream. I'm greatly 
puzzled. Tell me the story, Miss Whittaker." 

" Call me Joyce." 

He called her so. 

" Give me your hand, dear, whilst I talk to you/' 
said Joyce. 

They clasped hands, and whilst the boat hummed 
through the water, and whilst old Mr. Heron con- 
versed with Adams on the gradual decay of the old 
Deal industries, particularly smuggling and hovelling, 
and whilst the two fellows in the bows, beginning to 
see how things stood, discreetly looked to windward, 
Joyce told Tom the story of their love. 

From the very beginning did she tell it, watching 
him with amorous devouring eyes, as though the 
sentence she had just let fall must light the 
vision, and colour the face with knowledge of her. 

" Tou remember nothing ? " said she after a pause, 
turning pale whilst she watched him. 
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" Yes, I have a recollection of that fandango. I 
believe I can recall helping to turn Jeremy Liver out 
of the room/' he answered cheerfully. " But, stay/' 
said he, pressing her hand and speaking softly, after 
looking round at his father, "if we loved before I 
sailed, may not we love again, Joyce ? " 

* O, Tom!" die cried, then bridling she said, "I 
am a stranger to you. We met for the first time 
yesterday, according to your version of the truth. 
How can I allow any man to make love to me who 
has scarcely known me twenty-four hours, and been 
in my company three or four ? " 

He looked extremely distressed and apologetic. 

44 We have loved before, you know, Joyce, by your 
own admission," said he. " Let me build upon your 
memory of that love." 

" Do you know her, Tom ? " cried out old Heron, 
startled by the expression on his son's face. 

"I will, I will, father. She's my lady; we've 
loved in the past, she tells me/' responded Captain 
Heroa " That villain Jeremy liver has stolen the 
mark out of my book, but hers is all right, and I 
shall find mine by hers." 

" What on airth are they talking about ? " thought 
Adams at the helm. "Do gents call that sort of 
thing courting of a girl?" and the longshoreman 
flashed a yellow feather from his mouth over the side. 

There's no prettier harbour than Bamsgate. It is 
full of colour and life. Dozens of wherries, painted 
in many shades, dance upon its ripple*. The pier- 
heads open upon you in massive shoulders of marble 
whiteness as your boat sheers athwart the foaming 
race of tide. Bamsgate harbour is fall °f smacks, 
and they all lend gaiety to $se> picture. Their 
sails are of many colours; ^ ftj bug flags. 
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Intermingled with them in the gullies are grotesque 
moulds of French creation. 

The Deal boat shot alongside the pier steps 
Captain Heron jumped out And received Joyce. His 
motions and eyes, his quick returns of pensiveness, 
denoted an increasing admiration for the girl's person 
and beauty of face. Old Heron, striding after them 
to catch them up, having paused to view the town of 
Ramsgate, thought that he must no longer object to 
a strain of gipsy blood in his posterity, since, 'twas 
certain the gipsy, that was to cure his son and make 
a man of him, walked by his side; it was her hand,, 
he thought, that would trim, afresh the lamp that the 
hand of a wicked sailor had extinguished. : 

They walked to the doctors house, and were 
fortunate enough to find him in* , He had brought 
his London tricks of the surgery to Ramsgate. There 
was nobody with him. He was longing to see: them, 
because he needed patients sorely, and yet he kept 
them waiting twenty minutes, to impress. them with 
a sense of heavy practice. 

The three entered a small back, somewhat dark- 
some room, at a table in the middle of which, appar- 
ently very busy writing, sat a square, bald-headed 
man with grey whiskers and a little pink in his 
cheeks, and a great quantity of white shirt-front 
The nature of the case was very soon explained by 
Mr. Heron, whilst Tom and Joyce sat listening. 
Then the doctor asked questions, and received .with 
perfect calmness the statement that Heron had not 
known Joyce, though when he sailed he was her 
sweetheart 

"What do you see when yon look at Miss 
Whittaker now ?" said the doctor to: Captain Heron* 
after feeling hie head. ..«.-.:. i. v. 
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" A charming girl, to whom I am fast losing my 
heart," answered the careless seaman, laughing, and 
looking at Joyce, who was a bright red. 

The doctor began to talk psychology. Ha told 
his hearers of two separate sets of nerves. He said 
that one side of the brain might go astray, importun- 
ately babble nonsense, to the distraction Mid terror of 
its owner, whilst the other side kept perfectly sane. 
He aired a very considerable deal of knowledge on 
the subject of nerves, and often watched Captain 
Heron with the gaze of a hawk under a drooping 
lid, and would then more boldly make a study of 
Joyce. And so in about half an hour the visit 
ended. 

" May I say a few words to you, Mr. Heron ? " said 
the doctor, " whilst you, Captain, and the lady, watt in 
the front room. Sir," said he to Mr. Heron, closing 
the door, " this is a very remarkable case. I should 
wish to see more of your son to arrive at a decision. 
He stands in need of no prescription in the .ray of 
physic. The medicine he wants he fortunately has • 
it is Miss Joyce Whittaker. Let her be taken by him 
in as many doses a day as may be convenient and if 
I mistake not, you will find that his old lo'vo .-ill 
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paid him his fee with great satisfaction and pleasure. 
In fact, the old gentleman did not want to go to 
London to consult an eminent specialist. 

When they got into the street, Captain Heron 
said — 

" He didn't find my head broken." 

" You are the medicine that is to cure him, Miss 
Whittaker," said old Mr. Heron. "And I do not 
think it would take him long to make his fortune if 
he prescribed nothing worse." 

"He is my Tom/' exclaimed the girl, all colour 
and glow, " and he cannot get away from me. I was 
broken-hearted yesterday. But you are beginning to 
love me again." Here she passed her arm through 
the captain's. 

Heron squeezed the fine limb. Yet his pleasure 
was a good deal troubled by bewilderment He kept 
on staring at her whilst they walked, and she returned 
his looks with adoring dark gipsy eyes. Here was 
not the love of to-day or yesterday. How long back 
did it date? She had told him her story, but he 
could not recover it, and he whispered — 

" When did I first fall in love with you ? " 

She answered him in a voice of perfect sweetness : 

" Did you love me all that time ago ? " 

" Yes, as I now do." 

" I am mad ! " said Captain Heron, and the three 
walked for some minutes in silence. It was plain to 
Joyce and old Mr. Heron they would not be wise to 
strain the captain's brains until health had strung 
them up fit to make the old music with. Suddenly 
Captain Heron, when in sight of the harbour, stopped, 
and the other two halted with him. He put his hand 
in his pocket and pulled out a few sovereigns and a 
little silver. This was a part of some money which 
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he had carried to sea in the Atlantic, and which he 
had shrewdly not omitted to pocket before quitting 
the vessel. "Here we are in Ramsgate," said he # 
" why not spend a jolly day in the old place ? I have 
the money." 

Old Heron gazed a little wistfully at the sovereigns 
in his son's hand. He could not then know that Tom 
was to be enriched by the underwriters and the 
owners of the Atlantic. 

" I would rather go home in the galley-punt," said 
the old gentleman. " I should be in the way." 

" Oh, no," cried Joyce melodiously ; for happiness 
and delight will make many girls speak like singing. 

The old man gazed at her significantly, and re- 
peated — 

"I shall be in the way. I am too old for your 
sort of diversions. I will go home in the galley-punt 
It blows a brisk wind." He pulled out a large old 
gold watch. " I shall arrive in time for dinner." 
"We'll see you off," said Tom. 
They walked down to the pier, and old Heron at 
the head of the steps stopped to tell Joyce that he 
would look in upon her father on his arrival and let 
him know where she was. They watched him sailing 
out between the two piers, and Joyce often shook her 
handkerchief, whilst the captain waved his cap. The 
sun was on the boat, and the brine shook in crystals 
bright as light as she floated along towards her old 
home that lay low upon the sea. 

"Do you recollect, Tom," said Joyce, as they 
turned to walk, "that your father could not bear 
mine, and that my father could not bear yours ? Do 
you recollect ? " 

" Perfectly," he answered. 

But she saw that his in. ^ ^as at, fault, and 
dd2 ^tfcflW 
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that he answered vaguely, that he might not look 
like a fooL 

" It was so," she went on, " it will come to you, 
dear. After all, we may be thankful to Jeremy Liver 
for the sort of esteem that appears to have grown up 
between them. He caused the trouble that has made 
them respect each other." 

" How the people stare at you ! " said Heron, turn- 
ing to look at a young gentleman who had come to a 
halt behind them to admire Joyce. 

She pulled off her glove, and removing a ring, 
said, " Tom, do you remember this ? " 

"Yes." He kissed it "I gave it to the girl I 
loved. If you are she, what's become of the other ? " 

" What other ? " 

"There seem to be two girls in this perplexity/ 
he answered, looking at the ring. " One I loved 
before I sailed, and one I have fallen in love with on 
the day of my return." 

" Those two girls are one. Distrust your reason 
and repose entirely upon me in this matter," said 
Joyce, taking the ring from his hand, as he did not 
seem disposed to return it 

" What shall we do ? " 

They stopped to lean over the balustrade at the 
bottom of the pier. There they commanded a wide 
stretch of brown sand sweeping towards Broadstairs. 
The water was low, black rocks showed their fangs. 
The seaweed waved in the sea flash, and the white 
terraces of chalk looked grimly down upon tho 
enemy that was year by year sapping the life out of 
their base, and plunging huge boulders from their 
brows. 

"All those bathing-machines are in dry dock/" 
said Tom. "I believe we could hire a couple of 
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donkeys for a rattling scamper to Broadstairs, 
where we'll lunch at an inn and walk back to 
dine here." 

" I could not gallop upon a donkey," said Joyce, 
" I should fall off. Let us go down upon those sands, 
and walk by the edge of the sea." 

There was nobody to trouble them down thero. 
The sands were a waste. One boatman only in the 
far distance might be seen stooping close to the wash, 
hunting for anything that the Channel had thrown 
up. His Crusoe-like figure accentuated the loneliness 
of a scene that in summer months teems with 
human life, throbs with the gallop of the donkey, 
shrieks with Punch, yelps with the vulgar niggers, 
whilst everywhere spreads a crowd of people, sitting 
on chairs reading the morning newspapers, and 
drinking in the very finest breeze that blows upon 
this coast. 

Now was Joyce's opportunity. The sea purred 
upon the sand, and she purred in Tom's ear. She 
made love to him absolutely with supreme self- 
abandonment, resolved to cure in her own way that 
sickness of his love which had made it blind. 

" Kiss me, Tom," said she, when the boatman was 
still half a mile off, and the coastguard upon the cliff 
was looking at the Goodwin Sands. "Do you re- 
member that kiss ? " she asked. 

"I remember nothing so sweet," he answered, 
taking her face by the chin, and pressing his lips to. 
hers again. 

" Hold me so a minute," she cried, " look deep into 
my eyes; explore my face, pass your other hand over 
my hair." She trembled with die vehemence of her 
self-communication. "Oh, look, Tom!" He was 
devouring her. " Now tell me who I am." 
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"You're Joyce Whittaker," he answered instantly, 
"the most beautiful girl in the world, and my 
sweetheart" 

She sighed It was near, but it was not it. Re- 
cognition was neither in his eyes nor in his speech — 
the recognition which she was yearning for ; but she 
had him with her again, and knew that his old love 
was with her and that a new love was fast springing, 
and so she felt comforted, and took his hand, and they 
swung arms as they paeed along. 

" Does not it seem to you strange," said she, " that 
a girl should make love to a stranger as I do to 
you ? " 

"No," he answered "My illness has shadowed 
the past. There is some brightness of love which 
will shine out with the splendour of sunrise when I 
get better, when I get well" 

" What love is that ? she asked 

"Oh, it must be yours and mine," he answered. 
"You tell me so, it must be so, because when I 
come ashore I instantly fall in love with you again 

as a stranger; yet no — no "he continued with 

excitement, dropping her hand. "I seem to 
think " he stopped, frowning. 

" What ? " she cried breathlessly. 

" That I know you. That you have known me." 

His face turned a blank ; he muttered, " It will 
come." He took her hand and afresh they paced 
along the sands, hard by where the sea was singing 
hoarse and shrill in brilliant chasing breakers. 

She made up her mind to tax him no more save 
by loving insinuation, and delicate implication. She 
spoke of the things he liked best, his favourite novels 
and poets, of the ships he had sailed in, wondering* 
what had become of them. She spoke of sea matters 
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he himself had acquainted her with in several delicious 
walks : the corposant which gleams at the yard-arm 
and trembles a yellow bulbous light into the hushed 
black water alongside ; the tropic bulk of yellow flame 
that steals in the form of the accursed fish past the 
sleeping ship ; twenty such things she talked to him 
about, and he listened and often helped her, and 
sometimes seemed surprised. 

" You have my tastes/ 1 said he, as they turned their 
faces in the direction of Ramsgate. " They say there 
is no poetry at sea ; you have found plenty/' 

Thus they conversed until they reached the old 
Albion Hotel, where Captain Heron ordered a lun- 
cheon of fresh fried soles, roast fowl, and champagne. 
When this luncheon was ready, they sat in a window 
eating it They overlooked a picturesque maritime 
scene of Ufa Colliers were discharging at the whar£ 
and men black as negroes sprang gaily back whilst 
buckets full of coal leaped from the bowels of the 
crazy old brig or brigantina Far beyond were the 
gleaming streaks of pier and the great blue dash 
of sea. 

They had the old room wholly to themselves, and 
again and again Joyce made love to Heron till the 
man was impassioned, his eyes shone, he would marry 
her then. Let them go somewhere where they could 
get married at once. Joyce laughed as sweetly as a 
bird sings, and said yes : she quite meant that too. 
Tom was her sweetheart, the only love of her life, 
and it had nearly killed her to think of him mashing 
about at sea in a dismasted ship alone. 

" But what I want you to marry," said she, stanii; 
his hand, "is the original Joyce Whittaker. tin? u, 
young woman, so they called hear, who m\t\ iinm 
you in the Downs. She is aiaetly like nits*, hll 
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m so strange, Tom, that yoa cannot make one 
of qsl" 

" No, bat the parson shall make one of «* very 
soon," said Tom, "whether the original Joyce heaves 
shore the horizon or not One Joyce is enough for 
me and hoe she sits.* 

They spent a long afternoon in walking about 
Ramsgate, and taking such diversions as that simple 
town of shrimps and wherries provides, and they 
returned to Deal in the evening when it was dusk, 
much in love with each other. 

On their road from the railway statkm to Joyce's 
home, they spied a stump-ended figure dressed in a 
cap, round jacket, and bell-ended breeches lurching 
under the gas. 

. "Ii's Jeremy liver!" exclaimed Joyce. 'Let's 
cross, dear." 

Just then liver stopped to light his pipe. Heron 
did not choose to quit the pavement Liver flung 
down his match and looking, saw the coaple, started 
back into the kennel, and stared beard, peak, and 
pipe Then he lurched after than. 

•Hallo!" he bawled in a thick, drunken voice. 
* Is that the bally beggar 'Ezon in tow with a girl 
whose father wants her to many me, the Reverend 
William liver's son? Ain't he to be done for? Is 
there no drowning some dogs ? " 

A few passers-by stopped to listen. The two 
continued to walk. 

"Take no notice of him, dear," said Joyce. 
"Look how the troth comes oat in his drink. He 
wrecked your ship. He clearly tried to drown 



-What's die beggar doing with my girl? He's 
soman. If he was he never woold have broke hi* 
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officer for sitting down to ease a fit of rheumatics/' 
hiccoughed the hideous rolling spectre in the rear. 

Heron stopped, and Joyce was silent 

" Are you going to pass on ? " he exclaimed. 

* What's that got to do with you ? I'm no bloom- 
ing officer of yours, now, thank God! You can't 
hreak me now and degrade me. That's my girl 
jou've got thera She belongs to me by the law of 
the land, which empowers the father to give his 
daughter to the man that pleases him." 

"Do you mean to leave us alone? Or do you 
intend to follow us ? " 

"I mean to do bally well just what I please," 
Answered Jeremy. 

Whereupon Captain Heron ran up to him, and 
before Liver could put himself in a posture of defence 
he was flat on his back, motionless, half-stunned, with 
his pipe in his throat, felled by one of Heron's 
shrewdest blows. 

"It's easier than giving him into custody," said 
Tom, as he and Joyce continued their walk towards 
Deacon Whittaker's house. 

" Youll come in," said Joyce, turning the handle 
of her father's house door. 

" I have some recollection that the deacon did not 
like me." 

" Tush ! come in ! " and she pulled him % in and 
shut the door. 

The deacon, his mother, and little Liz were at 
supper. People of a certain order are commonly em- 
barrassed when intruded upon at meals, and \>y a 
oertain order is meant those yt\\.o caxmoY, eSSoA <« 
do not choose to heap theif tft^ e 1W ^ 1 *■**" ^^t 
plenty every time they sit ^ t o <**- ^^S*»X 
joint may be served up Vr^vv^ \& Y****^& 
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the invited guest It then seems a warrantable dish ; 
it is garnished, it is relished, and all goes well But 
the same joint with a long thin bone forking out 
shows but scurvily when the friend looks in when he 
is not wanted, or when he ought to have come later. 

Joyce and Heron stepped into the parlour, and 
Whittaker and his old mother ceased to eat 

"I have brought you back your daughter, Mr. 
Whittaker," said Heron. "We've had a fine time. 
Here is kind Mrs. Whittaker ! " 

He stepped over to the old lady and shook her 
hand with delightful cordiality: he then stepped 
round to little Liz and gave the poor creature a 
kiss, and laughed when, looking up, he saw Joyce 
frowning. 

"Mr. 'Eron," said Levi, "was good enough to call 
in on his way from Ramsgate to tell me where you 
was, Joyce." 

" Granny, I am happy again," said the girL 

"Dear heart, you have passed through a bitter 
season. Ah, Cap'en 'Eron," quavered the old dame, 
gazing with unaffected admiration at the seaman's 
fine figure and handsome face, "Joyce has supped 
full of sorrow since you sailed away out of these 
waters." 

" What do the doctor say ? " said the deacon, in 
his heavy, oppressive manner, resuming his chair, but 
not his knife and fork 

"Your daughter's to be my medicine, sir," an- 
swered Heron with one of his gay laughs. 

" And still, granny — would you believe it ? " ex- 
claimed the girl, " though I've been with him all day, 
and making love to him, I am no more than a young 
lady he met yesterday — the original Joyce Whittaker 
has sunk deep in the Atlantic." 
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" Wonderful ! " said the old woman. 

" We'll not talk of it," exclaimed Heron. "Deacon, 
since I find myself in your house, I should like to say 
a word to you. Oh, yes, in the presence of grand- 
mother and Joyce, and, if you please, little Liz. But 
before we make sail, will you allow me to sit down and 
eat some supper ? " 

This was exactly what they wanted. Now they 
were at ease and could eat. Joyce waited upon the 
captain ; fetched him a jug of beer and frothed it, 
with one hand upon his shoulder, into the tumbler at 
his elbow. He ate with relish, and was particularly 
attentive to the old grandmother. When the supper 
was cleared, the deacon put a long clay pipe and a 
bowl of tobacco on the table. Heron drew out a case 
of light Manilla cheroots, but the deacon stuck to his 
pipe. 

"Mr. Whittaker," said the captain, "I have 
suffered, through some accident, in my intellect. I 
was knocked down on board ship from a blow by a 
falling spar. Recollection was extremely confused at 
first. The crew abandoned me, and this poor child 
came floating to the ship to bear me company." Ho 
looked at little Liz, who smiled at him. " By degrees, 
Mr. Whittaker" — and all the while that he spoke 
Joyce's eyes were glowing upon him, and the granny's 
gaze was rooted in his face, whilst the deacon listened 
with a countenance of solemn respect, thinking to 
himself, "he has words" — "things re-shaped them- 
selves in my memory, and much that was lost liaa 
returned. Why, then, has not your daughter re- 
turned ? They say that in su<a* c»s^ ** toos» ^»^ 
who are loved the deepest ft \fa& \*& *£> ^^ 
within recollection. It may v* ^ ^W^aX \}C^ 
deacon?" % &' 
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" Tour case proves it so, sir," answered Levi 

"That I should have fallen passionately in love 
with Joyce in a day, that I should be consumed with 
anxiety to many her, that she should be making 
violent love to me at every opportunity and wanting 
to be my wife " 

"Intending, say intending/' interrupted Joyce. 
** You'll not escape me." 

The grandmother giggled. 

* — Proves," continued Heron, lightly puffing at 
his cheroot with more than his father's gentlemanly 
air, M that this lady is the original, and stands on the 
threshold ready for the door to open to mingle and be 
one with my present love." 

" It's a very singular situation/' said the grand- 
mother, and here she told a story of a man who left 
his wife in a fit of wrathful jealousy, and never set 
eyes on her for eighteen years. Then meeting her at 
the house of a friend, without knowing her, although 
she knew him, he fell in love with her, and when they 
were married the wife told him who she was, which 
satisfactorily explained why she had borne his name 
at their marriage. 

" The word ' marriage ' brings me to the point," said 
Captain Heron, looking earnestly at the deacon. " I 
want you to give me your daughter in marriage." 

Joyce turned scarlet with delight, and stood beside 
Tom with one arm round his neck. 

"Well, Capt'n 'Eron," said the deacon, after a 
pause, during which his old mother watched him 
with a commanding frown of stately anxiety, " I own 
that even some while before the Reverend William 
Liver's death a change was a- working in me. I was 
beginning to think that I should never be able to see 
my way to that there Jeremy as a fit and proper man 
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to take charge of my daughter. Since his father's 
death he's gone from bad to wuss. He's drunk all 
day long, and is a disgrace to the town he lives in." 

" I was obliged just now to knock him down for 
insulting me and your daughter as we came along," 
said Captain Heron. 

" He'll take a good deal of knocking down," said 
Levi, "but let him go his evil ways. He's got no 
health in his soul. He's had such a chance that I 
now view his redemption as 'opeless." 

" Will you give me this girl to be my wedded wife, 
deacon ? " said Captain Heron, putting his hand on 
Joyce's, that was on his shoulder. 

" Oh, say yes. Yer mean it," cried the old granny. 

" I'm honoured by your asking," said the deacon* 
"and so I'm sure is my mother, and Joyce; but it 
would be necessary, wouldn't it, that you should be 
feeling a little stronger in your 'ead afore you lead my 
daughter to the altar ? Otherwise I don't know quite 
how she's going to be supported." 

"I quite understand," said Heron cheerfully. 
"Not likely I should marry her until I am well and 
in command, and can maintain her." 

" Then, Capt'n 'Eron," exclaimed the deacon, start- 
ing up and extending his arm, " give me your hand 
upon it. She shall be yourn. I hope Mr. Heron, 
your father, will be equally agreeable. There shall bo 
no more hindrance on my part. There's no reason 
why I shouldn't say here that Joyce is my only child* 
and that while she conducts herself to my satisfaction 
she may count upon my remembering her arter I'm 
dead." 

Heron shook the deacon's k ^& ^th fe^ our - 

" Capt'n, come and shak^ \* ^fts Vvtia. m< «ai& 
the old lady. "I've been .V ^ fa&A *& ttawa^ 
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and, if you like, you can stoop and give an old woman 
a kiss." 

And now we are all anxious to know what be- 
came of Jeremy Liver. He was a very extraordinary 
character. No wickeder sailor ever crawled drunk 
along a beach or shirked a yard-arm on a black night 
Did he marry a respectable woman and settle down as 
a licensed victualler, taking charge of little Liz ? Did 
he go to sea again and work his way to command ? 
Did he perish in the depths of degradation, a broken, 
drunken wretch, the joke of the rude men of the 
beach, the pity of those who had hearts ? 

Attend — whilst the fate of Jeremy Liver is 
recited. 

One morning, not a fortnight after Heron had 
supped with the deacon, a galley-punt was rushed 
<lown the beach and launched. In her was Jeremy 
Liver. Her three of a crew were also in her. Liver 
hated salt water, but he was going this cruise because 
he wanted cake tobacco such as sailors smoke, and 
such as may be sometimes got by visiting the ship- 
ping in the Downs. It is very strong tobacco, and 
you smuggle it ashore if the coastguards will allow 
you. 

The weather was light, but it blew a strong wind 
though it was off shore, and a small sea ran; but 
the galley-punt would have laughed at ten times 
such a wind and sea They fetched the first of the 
ships, and after making the rounds of the likely craft, 
they made sail for Deal with about three-quarters 
of a pound of plug in Jeremy Liver's pocket. It was 
an off-shore wind, as has been said. The boat was 
brought close; Jeremy insisted upon steering. He 
was always more or less drunk, and was the worst 
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helmsman of any whole crew besides. He had not 
grasped the tiller three minutes when he brought the 
little craft aback. She made a stern-board and sank, 
and those who saw the accident from the shore said 
that her disappearance was like the melting of a 
snowflake — a miracle of evanishment. 

They are swift in response of appeals of this sort 
on Deal beach. In a few minutes half a score of 
boats were making for the spot where the knock-toe 
had sunk. They picked up two men. But Jeremy 
Liver and another had disappeared. 

That was his end. But Deal had not yet heard 
the last of him, for a coastguard one afternoon, walk- 
ing on the shore of Pegwell Bay, about three weeks 
after the accident, saw a drowned man lying on the 
sand. He went up to the body, and beheld the most 
repulsive, the most loathsome of all objects — a crab- 
eaten corpse. The beard was gone ; the face was a 
revolting mask ; he was half naked, and what showed 
of flesh was almost eaten to the bone. He was taken in 
a cart to Sandwich and identified by Deacon Whittaker 
and others as Jeremy Liver, the son of the Keverend 
William Liver, late of the Baptist Chapel, Deal. 
They buried him by his father. But, alas ! little Liz 
did not profit by his death. The Whittakers, how- 
ever, were good, and they cared for the poor little 
child whilst she lived. She survived her horrible 
father eighteen months, then died of marasmus. 
Joyce's conscience would sometimes smite her. The 
little creature had not long been a burden. * 

You'll want to know if Heron ever recognised his 
original Joyce in the Joyce he had fallen in love mtli 
when the Atlantic came into tke Downs. "No\ He 
never did recognise her; h^ «*<svet COV3 ^l twS^rrXi 
certain incidents of that tra^ ^e "^flasn 'V^* t <^ 
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the rigging and seized the Scandyhoovian to the 
shrouds, and when the crew abandoned the ship. 
Joyce long felt secretly piqued ; she could not realise 
such a state of mind. Her friends told her it was all 
the same, and she was obliged to admit that it was. 
Only she said she did not like his being without the 
memory of many delicious walks, of a great deal of 
delightful love-making, and of her own devotion. 
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